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Statistics es Sought Fi Sequoia Park Area: || Navigation Aids 


On Coal Held in 


Consumers Bins 


Bureaus of the Census and 
Mines Coperating in 
Country-Wide Survey 

of Stocks. 


End of British Strike 
Reflected in Exports 


t 
RD ata from Railroads, Industrial 
Plants and Other Large Uses 
to Cover Anthracite 
and Bituminous. 


Steps are under way by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for making a country: 
wide survey of commercial stocks of 
bituminous and anthracite coal in the 
bins of consumers on July 1, it was 
stated orally on June 25 at the Depart- 
ment. The figures, however, it was said, 


probably will not be available to the 
public until about the middle of August. 
The survey will be undertaken jointly 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau 
of the Census. It will be the first made 
since April 1 when work was suspended 
in the unionized bituminous coal fields 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania, and is intended to show to 
what extent, coal stocks have been re- 
duced or increased since that date. 


Consumers Asked for Data. 


Questionnaires calling for the quan- 
tity of coal stocks held as of July 1 have 
been sent out by the Department of Com- 
merce to representative consumers and 
coal merchants scattered throughout the 
country. These include such industries 
as by-product coke plants, steel works, 
the railroads, electric utility plants, coal 
gas works, general industrial’ plants and 
retail coal dealers. 

.gThe Government survey on April 1 

owed that consumers had in stock 75,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal, the 
largest quantity, it was said, so held in 
the history of the country. The previous 
maximum was 63,000,000 tons, which was 
reached at the close of the World War 
on November 11, 1918, and again on 
April 1, 1922, just preceding a suspension 
in the unionized soft-coal fields. 

The lowest recorded stage for bitumin- 
ous stocks was on June 1, 1920, when 
they amounted to 20,000,000 tons. 

In addition to the 75,000,000 tons in 
the hands of consumers on April 1, there 
were 2,085,000 tons on the Upper Lake 
docks, 431,000 tons in storage at 
mines, 1,809,000 tons standing in cars 
unbilled, and an unknown quantity, 
amounting to many millions of tons 
moving in cars en route to destination. 

Stocks of anthracite in retail coal 
yards of a selected list of 443 dealerson 
April 1 amounted to 953,000 tons and, 
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Produce Agency Act 
In Full Effect Soon 


Funds Lacking for “All Services 
Except That of Anti- 
Dumping. 


Only the anti-dumping features of the 
Produce Agency Act, regulations for 
which become effective on July 1, can be 
enforced effectively before appropria- 
tion is made by Congress for the estab- 
lish a of a necessary organization, ac- 
cor He to an oral statement just made 
by the acting chief cf the : Division 
of Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, F. G. Robb. 

The proposed appropriation of $25,- 
000 was included in the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill which failed of passage 
at the close of the past session of Con- 
gress. 

“Inspectors of the various divisions of 
the Bureau of Agriculture Economics 
will make inspection in case receivers 
wish to dump produce,” Mr. Robb said. 
“But that part of the Act referring to 
investigation of the making of false re- 
ports, false returns, etc., to shippers 
will heve to wait for appropriation of 
money to effect an organization.” 

Service Available for Dumping. 

Except for the fact that inspection 
service will be available for receivers 
who wish to dispose of unsaleable pro- 
duce, Mr. Robb expects no further 
change to be accomplished when the 
regulations of the Act become effective 
on July 1. 

Complaints of violation of the Act 
have been coming into the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Many of these 
will be investigated or held for investi- 
gation when money becomes available. 

“Complaints of the making of false 
reports or false returns by receivers are 
no new thing to the Bureau,” Mr. Robb 
said. “For years such complaints have 
been received. Often they are made by 
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AuvVugia oI 


Ready for Opening 


Ceremonies incident to the open- 
ing of the addition of 352 square 
miles to Sequoia National Park, 
California, will be held at the Park 
July 10 and 11, it was stated ovally 
on June 25 by the National Park 
Service, Department of the In- 
terior. 

The park was enlarged last year 
by act of Congress. The addition, 
according to the National Park 
Service, inciudes one of the finest 
sections of High Sierra, embracing 
Kern “Canyon and Mount Whitney, 
which has been determined as the 
highest point in continental United 
States. 

Officials of the National Park 
Service, the National Geographic . 
Society and the Sierra Club of Cali- 
fornia will take part in the cere- 
monies. One section of the exer- 
cises, it was stated, will be the dedi- 
cation of a tablet to commemorate 
a gift of $20,000 from the National 
Geographic Society, 


Hearings Completed 


On Directorship of 
Wheeling R Railroad 


Counsel for Opposers Claim 
Application of Trunk 
Line Means “‘Joint 
Control.” 


Hearings in the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
interlocking directorate case, in which 
officers and directors of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, New York Central and Nickel 
Plate Railroads are seeking the author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to serve also as directors of the 
Wheeling Company, in which each has 
recently acquired a 17 per cent stock 
interest, were closed on June 25, 

Before the close of the hearing, how- 
ever, several requests/ for further in- 
formation to be furnished by the various 
parties to the case were made and ob- 
jected to, which are to be placed before 
the Commissioners for consideration. C. 
V. Burnside, assistant director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Finance, who 
has been conducting the hearings, said 
that obviously he could not rule on some 
of the questions but that they were in 
the record for such disposition as the 
Commission might make of them. 

Right to Hold Stock. 

The right of the three trunk lines 
to own stock of the Wheeling Company 
or to exercise any of the rights of own- 
ership was questioned by C. F. Taplin, 
general counsel for the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway, is one of the 
questions to“ be submitted to the Com- 
mission. He asked either that the Com- 
mission in any order it may enter on the 
applications of the three trunk lines, 
take into consideration their right to 
hold such stock and enter an affirma- 
tive order in respect of their holdings, 
or that he be permitted to file a formal 
complaint bringing the question before 
the Commission,and and having it con- 
sidered on the record to the end that 
a formal order may be entered respect- 
ing the right of the trunk lines to hold 
and vote stock in the Wheeling Com- 
pany, which he has contended through- 
out the hearing amounts to a “joint con- 
trol.” While the representatives of the 
trunk lines say the three 17 per cents 
should not be added to make 51. 

Mr. Taplin said that such a complaint 
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Enumerated for 


Flight to Hawaii 


| Department of War Explains 


How Aviators May Check 
Accuracy of Course by 
Observation of Stars. 


Intensive Studies 


Made of Problems 


Proposed Trip of 2,390 Miles 
Described as Being One of 
Longest Ever Under- 
taken Over Water. 


A detailed analysis of the problems of 
air nagivation that will be encountered by 
Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland and Albert F. 
Hegenberger in their forthcoming trans- 
Pacific flight from California to Hawaii, 
and the ultimate value of such a flight as 
a test of navigation aids which have 
been developed to facilitate flights with- 
out the aid of landmarks, is contained 
in a statement made public June 26 by 
the Department of War. 

The flight, the statement said, is one 
of the longest thus far projected over 
water, and without landmarks to guide 
the pilots. It is over a course of approxi- 
mately 2,390 miles. Intensive studies 
into the navigation problem of the trans- 
Pacific flight has been made by Lieuten- 
ant Hegenberger, who will be the navi- 
gator. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The problem of airplane navigation 
from San Francisco to Honolulu has been 
carefully studied by Lieut. Albert F. 
Hegenberger, Army Air Corps, who, with 
Lieut. Lester J. Maitland, has been desig- 
nated to make this flight. The following 
discussion will indicate the value of the 
flight as a test of navigation aids which 
have been developed to facilitate flights 
without the aid of landmarks. 


Mileages Of Other Flights Cited. 
This flight is one of the longest so far 
projected without landmarks to guide the 
flyer. The distance is about 2,390 miles. 
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Soft Drink Exports 
Showed Rise in 1926 


Shipments Abroad Exceeded 
Imports, Reversing Situation 


of 1924 and 1925. 


American non-intoxicating beverages 
are in greater demand than ever abroad, 
according to a statement made public 
on June 25 by the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
statement, in full text, follows: 


The foreign trade of the United States 
in non-intoxicating beverages and fruit 
juices increased in value from $2,119,- 
866 in 1924 to $2,125,919 in 1925 and 
$2,360,166 in *926. 

In 1924 and 1925 the imports ex- 
ceeded the exports, but in 1926 the ex- 
ports were greater in value by $31,280. 
Imports dropped from a value of $1,- 
255,402 in 1924 to $1,164,443 in 1926, 
while exports rose from a value of 
$864,464 in ,1924 to $1,195,723 in 1926. 

Exports of mineral waters amounted 
to 255,860 gallons in 1926, an increase 
from 221,203 gallons in 1924 and 206,- 
754 gallons in 1925. Cuba, Canada, 
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Army U rged to Avoid Excessive Opposition 
To Pending Legislation Passed by House 


Representative James Declares Personnel Should, How- 
ever, Express Views for and Against Measures. 


Representatives James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., who was acting chairman of 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
during most of the last session of Con- 


gress, stated orally on June 25 that 
Army officers must be careful not to 
lobby against pending legislation after 
it has passed the House. 

He said that in a recent speech at an 
executive meeting o1 officers of the Army 
War College at Washington he had ad- 
vised them regarding their preparation 
and presentation of views on military 
legislation and had told them that while 
they should be frank in expressions of 
their views to committees they must be 
careful not to lobby against measures 
that have passed the House on which 
they might differ. 

Mr. James expressed his views on what 
Congress expects of the Army and what 
the military establishment may expect 
from Congress. 

“Our Committee believes,” said Mr. 
James, “that we are not working for 
the War Department bui the War De- 
partment is working for us as repre- 
sentatives of the American people who 
foot the bills. The civil authority must 


always be superior to military authority. 
It is the duty of the military establish- 
ment to study every problem that is 
necessary for national defense, and then 
come before Congress and present its 
views. After we have heard the Depart- 
ment and asked it questions, it is our 
duty to accept the views, amend them, or 
reject them. It is then the duty of the 
War Department to accept the findings 
of the Committee as representing Con- 
gress and the people and, as good sol- 
diers, to carry out the legislation we 
have pzessed. 

“We believe it is the duty of the War 
Department to come before us and ex- 


! press its views on legislation, even if con- 


trary to the Committee’s views. Even 
after we have reported out a bill and it 
has passed the House and it has gone to 
the Senate, the Department has the right 
to go before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs and express its-views. 
“We do not, however, believe that 
after a bill has passed the House the 
military establishment has any right to 
instruct its officers to lobby against it. 
I do not consider appeafing before the 
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Silicate Is Declased 
Best Softener of Water 


Exchange Process Found to Re- 
quire Little Effort and to 
Be Cheap. 


The only satisfactory way of softening | 
water for domestie use is by an exchange | 
silicate softener, the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, Dr. George Otis Smith, stated 
orally on June 25. 

This type of softener requires’ only a 
small amount of attention about once a 
week when a few pounds of salt must be 
used for regeneration, according to Dr. 
Smith. The cost of the salt is the only 
Operating expense. The water is de- 
livered completely softened. 

“The hardness of water can be de- 
creased somewhat by the use of chemi- 
cals such as lime, sodium carbonate, or 
sodium phosphate,” Dr. Smith explained. 
“Tri-sodium phosphate is probably the 
most satisfactory chemical to add. It is 
desirable to add. the chemicals in definite 
quantities proportional to the hardness 
of the water and the amount of water 
treated. The exchange silicate softener 
automatically removes all the hardness 
from any amount of water flowing 
through it up to the time its exchange 
capacity falls off so that regeneration is 
necessary.” 


Air Mail Equipment 
On Fields Is Given 


To Municipalities 


Authorized by Congress in 
Act for Disposal of 
Government 
Property. 


The transfer of air mail field equip- 
ment and buildings on seven regular 
landing fields on the transcontinental air 
mail route to the municipalities where 
the fields are located has been approved 
by the Post Office Department, the Post- 
master General, Harry S. New, an- 
nounced June 25. The action taken by 
the Department is ing wzcordance with 
law, and marks virtually the last step 
in the Government’s relinquishment of 
its air mail lines and equipment to pri- 
vate contractors. 

Although the Government is passing 
out of the field of commercial aviation, 
Mr. New indicated in his statement that 
the trancontinental air mail routes would 
operate on a daily schedule, and that 
these routes would be gradually ex- 
panded by the Department. 

The full text of Mr. New’s announce- 
ment follows: 

With the approval of President Cool- 
idge and agreement with Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, Postmaster 
General New today announced the trans- 
fer of air mail field equipment and build- 
ings on seven regular landing fields on 
the transcontinental air mail route to 
the municipalities where the fields are 
located. 

Authorized By Congress. 

The action was taken in accordance 
with an Act passed by the last session 
of Congress, providing for disposition 
of Government air mail property upon 
the relinquishment of that service to pri- 
vate initiative. 

The western section of this route from 
Chicago to San Francisco will pass into 
the hands of the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany of Seattle on July 1 and the east- 
ern section, New York to Chicago, to 
the National Air Transport, Inc., August 
1. -This will end the Government’s op- 
eration of the air mail service except by 
contract with commercial flying com- 
panies. Under this system a network of 
air mail routes is operating daily and 
is gradually expanding. 

Property Transferred. 

The property and field equipment be- 
ing transferred to various municipalities 
follows: 

To the City of Cleveland, Ohio: Three 
hangar buildings, 86 by 191; one office 
building, 30 by 30; one beacon light on 
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Tax Collections ns | 
Gain as Returns | 
Filed er 

| 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Reports $30,289,793 In- 
crease in 1926 From 
Individuals. | 

| 


Corporations Record 
Larger Net Incomes 


' 


Number Making Returns Also | 
Found to Have Been Larger 
Than in Preceding 
Year. 


Individual income tax returns, filed in 
1926 on incomes earned in 1925, de- 
creased 43.40 per cent from the number 
of returns filed in 1925 on incomes for 
1924 as a result of operation of the Reve- 
nut Act of 1926, according to an analy- 
sis of those returns made public June 26 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

While the number of individual returns 
was decreasing, the Bureau’s figures, 
contained in its Statistics of Incomes 
showed an increase in both the number 
of corporations filing returns and the 
number which reported taxable incomes. 
The number of corporations filing re- 
turns in 1926 was 430,072, of which 252,- 
334 reported net incomes aggregating 
$9,583,683,697. On returns for the calen- 


dar year 1924, filed in 25, the num- 
ber of corporations shown was 417,421, 


To Shipbuilders 


Pledges $14,200,000 to Enable 
Company to Complete Ves- 
sels for Navy. 


The Japanese Government has agreed 
to make a loan of 30,000,000 yen, 
(about $14,200,000 to the Kawasaki 
Dock Yards of Tokyo to enable the con- 
cern to complete its contract with the 
Government to build several naval craft, 
according to a cablegram from the 
American commercial attache at Tokyo, 
H. A. Butts, made public on June 25 
by the Finance Division Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the cable- 
gram follows: The Japanese Govern- 
ment has agreed to make a loan to the 
Kawasaki Dock Yards of Tokyo of 30,- 
000,000 yen and sponsor the enlarge- 
ment of their steel-manufacturing plant. 
The Kawasaki Company, which recently 
found itself in financial difficulties as 
a result of the banking crisis, has a 
contract to build several naval craft for 
the Japanese Government. The present 
loan-is prompted by the Government’s 
desire to enable the company to com- 
plete its contract. 


The action of the Government, to- 
gether with the pledged subscriptions 
by depositors, will assure the reopening 
of the Fifteenth Bank, sometimes known 
as the Peers’ Bank, which operates the 
shipbuilding plant, and the failure of 
which resulted in disaster to the com- 
pany. According to the provisions for 
the reopening of the Fifteenth Bank, its 
paid-up capital is to be placed at 25,- 
000,000 yen instead of its previous cap- 
italization of 49,750,000 yen. 
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Air Line from Paris 
To Constantinople 


Establishment of daily air serv- 
ice for the transportation of freight, 
mail and passengefs between Con- 

stantinople and Paris is reported 
by the American Commissioner, 
William E. Nash, in a statement 
made public July 25 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The statement, in ful! text, fol- 
lows: 

The Compagnie Internationale de* 
Navigation Acrienne has announced 
daily (eXceyt Sunday) air service 
from Constantinerle to Paris via 
Bucharest, Belgrade and Vierna, 
for the 1927 summer season. 

Planes are to transport freight 
and postal matter as well as pas- 
sengers. Passengers are trans- 
ported free from Constantinople to 
the flying field in San Stefanto, or 
vice versa. 

Fare amounts to 245 Turkish 
pounds, or about $175. Each pas- 
senger has a right to 15 kilograms 
of free baggage. 


Mr. Britten Doubts 
Naval Conference 


Will Be Successful 


Member of House Believes 
Benefits Unlikely and 
Favors Preparedness 
for America. 


Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, member of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, who plans to visit t 
Geneva Conference on further limita- 
tion of armament, said orally on June 25 
that the successful conclusion of that’ 
conference is already doubted by the 
American representatives there, as evi- 
denced by Ambassador Gibson’s sugges- 
tion that any agreement entered into 
need not prejudice any rights which the 
signatories may have in the Washington 
treaty. That treaty, he pointed out, pro- 
vides for a reconsideration in 1931. 


“In other words,” Mr. Britten said, 
“anything that may be agreed upon at 
the Geneva Conference may be subject 
to reconsideration four years from now. 
Thus, it means camouflaging a disagree- 
ment into an apparent agreement. Poli- 
tics in Central Europe is as uncertain 
today as it was in 1914, and the powerful 
European nations appreciate that fact 
more than anyone. 

“It behooves us to be prepared for any 
emergency. Adequate preparation is the 
antithesis to further armament limita- 
tion. Therefore, it is unlikely that the 
welfare of the world will be *iproved by 
the present conference at Geneva, which 
does not include among its participants 
some of the principal powers of the 
world, such as France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and Russia. While some 
of these do not have large navies, they 
should be reckoned with in any confer- 
ence concerned with the stabilization of 
Europe. 

“The American proposal to the Geneva 
conference, to limit the total tonnage of 
cruisers and destroyers to 550,000 tons 
each for Great Britain and the United 
States and but 330,000 for Japan, is fair, 
frank, ana one which should impress the 


, world with the Americar. desire to limit 


naval expenditures. The virtual extension 
of the 5-5-3 ratio to all characters of 
warships would mean very little scrap- 
ping of ships already built. 

“T believe that if the Geneva confer- 
ence fails to reach an agreement, Con- 
gress at its next session will immediately 
pass a bill for ten additional 10,000-ton 
fast cruisers, which was recommended 
by President Coolidge in the closing days 
of the 69th Congress.” 


President Invited to See Biggest Group 
Of American Indians Ever Assembled 


Acceptance of Invitation to V 


¢ 


If President Coolidge accepts the in-, 
vitation of the Sioux Nation to be its 
offigial guest at Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota, there will meet him 


the largest number of Indians ever as- 
sembled, the Secretary of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell, has just stated. 

In his statement, which he calls “The 
President’s Indian Neighbors,” Mr. Mc- 
Dowell says that the name “Sioux,” 
meaning “adder” or “enemy,” is an in- 
appropriate nick-name for these Indians, 
whose real name is “Dakota,” meaning 
“allies of friends.” ~He states that in the 
opinion of students of the American In- 
dians, no other native tribe surpasses 
the Dakota, or Sioux, either physically, 
intellectually, or in social attributes. 

The President, according to the Mr. 
McDowell, is in the neighborhood in the 
Black Hills of the site of the Battle of 


| Wounded Knee, the last armed conflict 


between Indians and whites. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The Sioux Nation, desirous of honor- 
ing ®resident Coolidge in ways unique 
to #American Indians, has invited him 


isit Sioux Nation Would 


Attract Thousands From Many Reservations. 


to visit the Pine Ridge Reservation in 
the southwestern part of South Dakota. 
This is the home counutry of the Oglala 
Sioux and is within a comparatively 
short automobile ride from the Presi- 
dent’s summer home in the Black Hills. 
It is probable that he will accede to the 
request and go to this historic corner 
of the State sometime in August. 
The Pine Ridge Reservation, cover- 
ing 2,525,378 acres with a population 
of 7,820 Oglala Sioux, is a typical juris- 
diction of the United States Indian Ser- 
vice. It is noted as the home and burial 
place of Red Cloud, the greatest of all 
Sioux chiefs and, also, as being the 
site of the battle of Wounded Kne 
This affair was the last fight between 
Indians and United States troops which 
was regarded by the War Department 
as of sufficient importance to be listed 
in the official records as an “Indian ¢am- 
paign.” Its date, December 29, 1890, 
is generally referred to as marking the 
close of armed hostilities between the 
two races which started when white men 
began coming to America. 
Those who have more than the ordi- 
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Farm Groups 


Ask Research 
On Agriculture 


ecretary Jardine Hears Plea 
for Broader Program of 
Study Into Funda- 


mentals. 


a 
ARS 


622 sy 


Elimination of Waste 
Sought by Delegation 


Prevention of Losses in Produce- 
tion and Marketing Urged 
to Stimulate Pros- 
perity. 


The need for fundamental research 
in agriculture was presented to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jar- 
dine, by a delegation representing 12 
organizations at a conference on 
une 25. 


Assurance was given the delegation 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the Department of Agriculture is in sym- 
pathy with the movement to enlarge the 
research work relating to the agricul- 
tural work of the industries represented. 
A statement of the results of the con- 
fererice was made public following the 
conference by A. M. Loomis, secretary 
of the American Dairy Federation, who 
acted as secretary for the delegation. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


“The speedy return of agricultural 
prosperity can be definitely helped by 
practical methods for the elimination of 
waste and loss in every phase of pro- 
duction and marketing, Secretary of 
Agriculture William M. Jardine was 
told Saturday by Chester Gray, Wash- 
ington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Fred 
Brenckman, holding a similar position 
for The National Grange. The appeal 
to Secretary Jardine for support and 
endorsement for a pe program of 
fundamental research in agriculture was 
supported by a delegation of other rep- 
resentatives of general and special farm 
organizations and trade associations. 


Liberal Program Favored. 

“The Secretary was informed by those 
present of the action which had been 
taken by the organizations represented 
in authorizing the effort which is being 
made by the group to have more atten- 
tion paid to research work. He was told 
that the matter had been presented to 
the President, and to the various officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, until 
it was understood that the discourage- 
ment which has prevailed, and which has 
retarded new work and active interest, 
had been dissipated, and that a survey 
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Industrial Output 
Shows Gain in May 


Level Is Shown Higher Than 
for Recent Months and ~ 
Also for 1926. 


Industrial production was at a higher 
level in May than in recent months and 
continued, therefore, to be higher than 
for the corresponding period last year, 
the Federal Reserve Board declared June 
26 in a statement giving its regular 
monthly summary of business and finan- 
cial conditions. 

The Board’s survey showed that with 
conditions in the money market fairly 
stable during the month, there had been 
very little change in the level of whole- 
sale prices. Commodity distribution, 
however, appeared to the Board. to have 
been in somewhat smaller volume in May 
than in April, except that in the late 
days of that month and in early June 
a tendency to an increased volume was 
noted. 


ww 
A constant demand for credit, both 
from trade and industry, was maintained 
through May and to the middle of June, 
the Board said. It explained the growth 
in the volume of credit by the fact that 
it was noticeable in the large cities and 
was traceable to the holdings of securi- 
ties and in loans on stocks and bonds. 


Following is the full text of the Board’s 
summary of general business and finan- 
cial conditions: , 

Industrial production increased in May 
and continued at a higher level than a 
year ago, while distribution of commodi- 
ties was in smaller volume than Jast 
year. The general level of wholesale 
commodity prices has changed but little . 
in the past two months. 

Output of Manufactures. 

Output of manufactures increased con- 
siderably in May, while production of 
minerals was maintained at the April 
level. Increased activity was shown in 
cotton and woolen mills, in meat pack- 
ing, and in the production of lumber; 
the output of iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals, automobiles, and building mate- 
rials, after allowance for usual seasonal 
variations, was maintained at practically 
the same_level as in April. Since the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 





| Iliteracy Problem 
Is Declared Solved 
With Adult Schools 


Specialist Reviews Work in 
School System Operated in 
Buncombe County, N. C. 


Results Are Approved 


Cited as Successful Example of 
Providing Facilities Equal 
to Regular Schools. 


The solving of a county’s illiteracy 
problem by incorporating adult schools 


into the regular county system and pro- | 


viding for adults the same privileges 
and opportunities that are provided for 
children in day schools, has been accom- 
plished by Buncombe County, N. C., the 
Specialist in Adult Education, Bureau of 
Education, L. R, Aldermon, reports in 
a statement just made public by the Bu- 
reau in its official publication, School 
Life. ; 
Mr. Aldermon describes the function- 
ing of this method of treatment as he 
found it during a recent visit to the 
community. Formerly, he states, 
people who are now being reached by 
the schools “looked upon the learning of 
the alphabet and the reading of the 
printed page as possible only under a 
dispensation of God. Their feeling was 
that knowledge was not for them; that 
they had been passed by when God gave 
forth the gifts to men: To some, ability 
to read; to others, to speak with tongues, 
and to others, the gift of healing.” 


sense of equality with associates, in 
raising the general standard of intel- 


lectual life, and in promoting the atten- | 


dance of children in day schools, are 
stressed by Dr, Alderman. 
The text of the statement follows: 


Illiteracy is greater in rural than in 


those rural sections where the population 
is sparse and there is but little commu- 
nication. A very pertinent question to 


ask a community is not what per cent of | 


its population is illiterate but what is 
being done to reduce illiteracy. 

An effort has been made to reduce 
illiteracy in North Carolina. For a num- 
ber of years the State has struggled with 
this problem, appropriating money for it 
until 1921 when no money was available 
for the work. The most successful teach- 
ing of adult illiterates in the State of 
North Carolina is to be found in Bun- 
combe County, according to A. T. Allen, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. So important is this work consid- 
ered that the Buncombe County and 
Asheville (N. C.) boards of education 
now appropriate $10,000 a year for its 
support. 


Main Expense Is Salary 
For Whole-Time Workers 


The main expense is the salary of the 
whole-time workers and of the director 
12 months in the year, and of extra 
teachers two evenings a week for eight 
months in the year. 

Where money is used for the education 
of adults, two questions naturally arise: 


(1) Does the expenditure of money on | 


these grown men and women lessen in 
any way the school advantages provided 
for children (2) Does it pay in terms of 
human welfare to teach these grown 
people at this late hour of their lives? 

With these questions in mind, the 
writer went to Buncombe County and 
soon found himself 10 or 15 miles in the 
country, in an old church building which 
was used that day for the adult elemen- 
tary schools. 


Only 7 or 8 out of the usual 20 who | 


attend the class were present. The 


eagerness With which the pupils recited | 
Only three | 
of the group had passed middle age. One | 


their lessons was impressive. 
£ r 7 , . 
of these was 71 years of age. 


He had learned to read in this school and 
read with much fervor. His writing was 


less fluent than his reading, but, never- | hopes which were cherished when you | 
He said that the | 5 i 
best thing that had come into his life | 


was this school, for now he could read | 


theless, it was legible. 


and mix with other men and not feel 
ashamed. | 
tinue learning. 

A woman of about 


or 


wrote out her exercises. The child had 


a pencil and made marks over the paper, | 


but this did not in the least disturb the 


mother, who was intent on finishing her | 


copy. All the pupils had notebooks to 
take home, in which they were to write 
certain exercises. During the recitation 
there was every indication that the 
teacher had been trained for her work. 
After the class was dismissed the 


members told me that to learn to read | 
and write had always seemed too difficult. | 


but that now they found it easy enough, 
and each expressed the intention to con- 
tinue studying until at least the common 
grade subjects were mastered. 


School Buses Used 
To Transport Pupils 


Later we went to a night school where 
school buses brought the pupils from 
some distance. One bus had been so 
placed that its headlights guided us to 
the proper entrance to the school. 


twenties. 
Some of these people had been at- 


tending evening schools for five years | 


and could read and write as well as a 
fifth-grade child in a regular day school. 
After the class time was over they all 


came into the assembly hal: for general | 


exercises. The writer was impressed 


with the earnestness of the students, and | 


saw af never before the great impor- 
tance of reading as a means of keeping 
up with the world. 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 28, 


the | 


| and 





He express jesir ion- | o . ‘ 3 : 7 
e expressed a desire to con- | even imperfectly the serious difficulties 


| and complications with which you were | 
35 years of age held ! 
a two-year-old child in her arms and | 


There | 
were five rooms occupied by pupils, most | 
of whom were about 30 vears of age; | 
some were older, and a few were in their | 
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New Era Marked by Economic Conference, 
“Says President General in Closing Address 


M. Theunis Describes Results of Discussion by Delegates 
as of Permanent Benefit. 


| 


A general survey and summary of the 
World Economic. Conference at Geneva, 
made by the President General, the 
Prime Minister of Belgium, M. Theunis, 
has been received by the Department of 
State. M. Theunis expresses satisfac- 
tion with the progress of the Conference 
and refers to what has been done to bet- 
ter international commerce. 

The outstanding feature of the Con- 
ference, M. Theunis stated, is the “unan- 
imous desire of the members of the Con- 
ference to make sure that this Confer- 
ence shall, in some way, mark the be- 
ginning of a new era, during which in- 
ternational commerce will successively 
overcome ail obstacles in its path that 
unduly hamper it, and resume that gen- 


eral upward movement which is at once | 


a sign of the world’s economic health 
and the necessary condition for the de- 
velopment of civilization. 

M. Theunis’ survey is divided into in- 
troductory remarks, a summary of re- 
port and conclusions and each of the 
major subjects before the conference— 
commerce, industry and agriculture—are 
touched upon in turn. 

Achievements Reviewed. 


The full text of the introductory re- 
marks of the President General, as re- 
ceived by the Department of State, are 
as follows: 

The deliberations of this conference 
have now come to an end, and it re- 
mains for me, in this concluding speech, 


; to review the achievement of the last | 


three weeks and attempt to indicate the 


stage we have reached in dealing with | 


the vast and complex problems which 
we were asked to discuss. 
I say “the stage we have reached,” 


think it well 2 
Benefits which have resulted from the | for at the outset I think it well to re 


work in the creating in the adults of a | 


call, as the Preparatory Committee did 
in its report, that the “Economic Con- 
ference must be regarded not as an 


isolated event but as a stage in the | 
| continuous work of international colla- 
boration in the economic sphere which ! 
| had begun before the project of a gen- 
| eral conference was launched and will 


a a in | continue when the conference itself is | 
urban communities, and it is greatest in 


over.”’ 

The conference has met after a long 
elaborate preparation extending 
over a year. 


from the collaboration of distinguished 


| experts and of both official and private 


organizations throughout the world, and 
#€ remarkable alike for its range, its ful- 
ness and its authority. 

I would mention in particular the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, 
whose written and personal contribu- 
tions—based on previous consultations 
of national committees in many coun- 
tries—have throughout been of the 
greatest assistance. We have also been 
fortunate in obtaining the help, in every 


stage of our work, of the International | 


Labour Office, the International Insti- 


| tute of Agriculture and other bodies. 


The conference has been no less nota- 
ble in its composition: 194 members, 


| attended by 157 experts, drawn from 50 


countries in all quarters of the globe, 


; including not only countries which are 
Members of the League but non-Mem- | 


bers, have agreed upon a body of far- 
reaching recommendations and resolu- 
tions. 


You have been chosen, with few ex- | 


ceptions, by Governments, though you 


are not spokesmen of official policy, and | 
your qualifications cover almost every | 
The distinc- } 


sphere of human activity. 
tive character of the conference is thus 
that it is responsible though not official 
—expert but not academic. I cannot 


| but believe that resolutions unanimously 


voted by a membership so widely repre- 
sentative both in qualifications and in 
nationality must profoundly 


Results Permanent. 
Our three weeks of assiduous study 


and full discussion are now over. We are 


public opinion for the results. 


men, that I am entitled to say that you 


| have achieved a real and a permanent 


result, and'that it goes far beyond the 


began your labors. 


All who have followed your work with | 
| interest throughout the world—and they 


are many—all those who have realized 


faced, will weleome the achievement and 


will congratulate you on the combined | 
which it | 


zeal and 
is due. 

There was indeed a danger—and we 
can admit it now that we have reached 
the close of the first stage of our work— 
that the bold initiative of the League of 
Nations and the conception on which it 
was based might involve great diffi- 
culties. 

It was necessary to clear a way 
through the thicket and chaos of the 
problems which hindered the nations of 
the world in their progress. It was neces- 


common sense to 


' sary to bring into harmony the conflict- 


ing policies and desires of many inter- 
ests and many great movements. 

In spite of the efforts to be impartial 
and to be conciliatory which we are ac- 
customed tu expect from representatives 


| meeting in Geneva there was reason to 


fear that the diversity of origin and of 


| qualifications might cause friction and 


pleasant character. 
Solidarity Achieved. 


| way, mark the beginning of a new era, 
; during 


| ence composed of those who represent 





It has had at its disposal | 
a documentation which derives its value | 


influence | 

the future economic policy of the world. | spp : cee 
| application of this principle 
; But that international trade is normally 








| importance, 
| some of which are political and social 


; | defeat, or profit or one at the expense 
answerable to our own conscience and to | 


; necessarily been the basis of this In- 
Have we accomplished the task as- 


: : | signed to us? I think, ladies and gentle- | 
A road supervisor sat near the writer. | | 


| Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, and 


| Bureau, Brig. Gen. C. L’H. Ruggles, on 


of the same community, working, toiling, 
suffering. together and directing our ef- 
forts to a common end. 

Each of the three great commissions— 
on Commerce, on Industry and on Agri- 
culture—through which the Conference 
has worked has itself been a real inter- 
national conference. All of them carried 
out a through examination of various 
problems, and their conclusions, even 
taken separately, are of high value, de- 
termining, as they do, first the main 
cause of the evils from which the world 
is suffering and, secondly, indicating 
remedies which can be applied in 
practice. 

By means of their public discussions, 
the reports submitted to them and the 
committees which they set up for special 
problems, the three main commissions 
on the Conference have performed work 
of the highest importance, each part of 
which will serve to throw light on the 
rest and facilitate its comprehension. 

If I had to sum up in a few words the 
most srtiking feature of the Conference 
I could not do better than quote a sen- 
tence from the report of the Commerce 
Commission: 

“In spite of the variety of the ques- 
tions raised, the diversity of theories, 
and the legitimate naticnal sentiments 
of all those who took part in the discus- 
sions, one important and extremely en- 
couraging fact has emerged; and, having 
emerged, has become increasingly mani- 
fest as the work has edvanved. 

“This fact is the unanimous desire of 
the members of the Conference to make 
sure that this Conference shall, in some 


which international commerce 
will successively o-ercome all obstacles 
in its path that unduly hamper it and 
resume that general upward movement 
which is at once a sign of the world’s 
economic health and the necessary con- 
dition for the development of civiliza- 
tion.” 


International Viewpoint. 
I would make one other prefatory re- 
mark before I turn to the resolutions. 
The Conference, as a world confer- 


different interests and policies in every 
quarter of the globe, has considered eco- 
nomic problems in their international as- 
pects and adopted an international point 
of view. It has recognized the import- 
ance, and in certain cases the decisive 
of national considerations, 


rather than economic in character; and 
it has recogni#ed that it is not possible 
to secure the adoption of policies and 
systems determined in every feature by 
the sole criterion of what would give | 
the maximum prosperity to the world as 
a whole. 

Some countries will decide to assure 
the manufacture in their own territory 
of certain articles whether or not the 
purely economic result, for the world as 





a whole or for the country in question, 
of importation from abroad would have 
been preferable. 

But, as the starting point and angle 
of approach to the different problems, 
the Conference, as an international con- 
ference, has felt bound to assume that 
international trade is itself to be desired; 
that the exchange of products and serv- 
ices between persons either of the same 
country or of different countries is nor- 
mally to the advantage of both parties; 
that the greater the range of exchange 
of dfferent products between those who 
by their resources and capacities are best 
fitted to produce them, the greater is 
the general economic advantage; and 
that international exchange of products 
best and most economically produced in 
different countries should therefore be 
regarded as the normal rule. 

There are practical limitations to the 
in policy. 


and properly not a matter of victory and 


of the other but of mutual benefit, has 





ternational Conference. 

The full text of the summary of 
report of the President General’s 
survey will be published in the issue 
of June 28. 


| teachers. 
| of Congress. 


Decision Is Deferred 
On Request for Water 


Application Made by City of | 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., Taken | 
Under Advisement. 


The Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Edgar Jadwin, on June 25 took un- | 
der advisement the aplication of the city 
of Muscle Shoals, Ala., for the use of 
water and power derived from the Gov- 
ernment’s plant on the Tennessee River 
at the Muscle Shoals site. 

Application had been made by the mu- 
nicipality to the Department of War and 
the position of the city presented to the 


the Acting Chief of the Army Ordnance 


June 24. A delegation of more than 50 





officials and citizens of Muscle Shoals 
and the nearby cities of Sheffield, Flor- 
ence and Tuscumbia, Ala., headed by 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, and 


ews : ' Representative Almon (Dem.), of Tus- 
opposition—possibly of a violent and un- | 


cumbia, laid their case before General 


| Jadwin on June 25. 


The danger of confusion and of con- | 


troversies, which many pessimists con- 
sidered practically certain, has, thanks 
to the generous effort at rapproachment, 


not only been avoided but actually elim- | 


inated. And after the appeal for solidar- 


ity which I ventured to make to you a | 


few weeks ago, I desire to thank you 


| of my heart. ’ 
workers, | 
| farmers, traders, financiers, economists | 
| and consumers, you have, without neg- 


Producers, employers ancé 


lecting the interests which you represent 


Senator Black, in his summing up of 
the situation, said the law required that 
the Government give preferential rights 
to municipalities in the output of its 
power plants as against the rights of 
private corporations. 

He said the Alabama Power Company 
now is using only a small part of the 


| power that can be developed at Muscle 
and congratulate you from the bottom | 


and which you have to defend, constantly | 
borne in mind that we are all members | 


Shoals with the present equipment and 
that millions of kilowatts are going to 
waste. He said engineers who had dis- 
cussed the matter with him had said 
it was entirely feasible for the Depart- 
ment of War to comply with the request 
of the City of Muscle Shoals as an en- 


Premier Philippines 
Crop to Be Rubber, 
Says General Wood 


Archipelago Can Grow Entire 
Requirements of United 
States, He Declares. 


Need Outside Capital 


Grant of Leases for Land Up to 
50,000 Acres Favored for 
Period of 25 Years. 


Executive Offices, Rapid City, S. D., 
June 26.—The Governor General of the 
Philippines, Major General Leonard 
Wood, who has been visiting President 


Coolidge here, in an oral statement, yes- | 


terday, reviewed conditions in the 
islands, reiterated his conviction they are 
not yet ready for independence, and gave 
assurances that he intended to return 
to his post some time in September. 

“The people of the Philippines are 
very contended,” he said, “and seem to 
be most appreciative of what the United 
States has done for them; but they are 
not ready for independence. To give 
it to them now would be like putting 
a boy in an airplane before he was 
trained to fly.” 

Potential Production. 


General Wood expressed the belief 
that the Philippines can grow all the 


rubber needed by the United States if | 


only the available land is utilized. 

“I look for rubber to be the fayorite 
crop of the islands,” he said. “Rubber 
grown there is of high quality and it is 
not necessary to work long hours in pro- 
duction. } 

“Tt is essential, however, to interest 
Americans with large capital, capable of 
carrying on for four or five years until 


| the plantations start producing. 


“Outside capital is coming in slowly. 
Independence talk is responsible for that. 

“I personally favor the granting of 
leases on rubber lands up to 50,000 acres 
for a period of 25 years, although those 
figures can be lowered.” 


General Conditions. 

Discussing general conditions, General 
Wood said: 

“In the Philippines are 12,000,000 peo- 
ple who have made phenomenal develop- 
ment. But it must be remembered that 
all this progress was under American 


| leadership. 


“The criminal rate is low. The masses 
are appreciative of American efforts. 
Some of the leaders are still talking 
hot air, and there is general talk of in- 
dependence among the people. 

“For the most part, however, they 
don’t know what independence is all 
about. The proposed plebescite, which 
President Coolidge wisely vetoed, would 
have given us no information relative to 
true sentiment for that very reason. 

“In my six years in the Islands, I 
have had to perform many disagreeable 
tasks, but I have yet to receive a signed 
or unsigned threatening letter. That in 
itself should be proof there is no vicious- 
ness in the appeal for independence. The 
people are asking for it merely as a 
matter of national pride. 


Education Popular. 


“The Filipinos are taking keenly to 
education, and that I regard as one of 
the most helpful signs of the times. 
The natives make tremendous sactifices 
to send their children to school, and 
there are now 1,100,000 attending classes 
taught by 27,000 teachers. 

“We are short of American teachers 
who are needed cspecially @ the normal 
schools, where the patiw students can 
be taught the proper English accent. 
My only other thought on education is 
that too much attention perhaps is being 
paid to academic courses and not enough 
to agriculture and industry. 

“We also need agricultural experts. 
I am in favor of taking some of the cus- 
toms money—really American money— 
which we annually present to the Philip- 
pines as a gift, and diverting it for bring- 
ing to the islands such experts and 
That would require an Act 


Leprosy Curable. 

“Great progress is being made in the 
eradication of leprosy. A thousand pa- 
tients have been discharged as cured. 
There are still about 5,600 patients and 
several more at large. 
ficulty is in persuf ng them to give 
themslves up; that they can be cured. 

“The greatest eryerts have come from 
India and other parts of the world to 
study our methods, and they have gone 
away impressed. If we can stamp out 
leprosy in the islands and pass on the 
secret to the rest of mankind, it will be 
well worth the cost of the war.” 

General Wood said also he was making 
progress with radio. There are 87 dia- 
lects spoken in the islands, he said, and 
the only way to reach all the population 
is by broadcastings in English and let- 
ting its subsequent translation _ sift 
through the various regions. The Presi- 
dent’s veto message on the proposed in- 
dependence plebescite, he said, has been 
sent out in five or six of the more com- 
mon dialects. 

General Wood left here for New York. 
Following a brief stay there, he said, he 
will report to Secretary of War Davis in 
Washington. 

“I want to get back on the job as soon 
as possible,” he concluded. 
was one wholly of policy to be deter- 
mined by the Government. 


Senator Black said it is only 83 feet, 


from the Government’s transformer to 
the city limits of Muscle Shoals and that 
the city had declined to make a contract 
with the Alabama Power Company be- 
cause of the prices for power served by 
the company to adjacent cities. 

He advanced the opinion that it was 
unfair for the Government to permit the 
Alabama Power Company to buy current 
from the Government plant for two mills 


| a kilowatt and sell it at 10 cents a kilo- 


gineering proposition, and the question | watt within sight of the Wilson Dam, 





Our greatest dif-* 
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resident Invited to See Biggest Group 
Of American Indians Ever Assemble 


Acceptance of Invitation, to Visit Sioux Nation Would 
Attract Thousands From Many Reservations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nary conception of Indian ways are 
fairly certain that if the Preisdent visits 
the Pine Ridge Reservation as the offi- 
cial guest of the Sioux Nation there 
will come to meet him the largest num- 
ber of Indians ever assembled in this 
country. It is pointed out that besides 
the 25,000 Sioux in the two Dakotas 
there are more than 40,000 members 
of other tribes in the bordering States 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. The six States meferred to and 
their tribal populations are as follows: 

South Dakota, 22,718 Indians: all 
Sioux. 

North Dakota, 10,119 Indians: 4,583 
Sioux; 4,202 Chippewa and Cree; 445 
Arikara; 605 Gros Ventre; 284 Mandan. 

Montana, 13,273 Indians: 3,278 Black- 
feet; 1,803 Crow; 523 Chippewa and 
Cree; 2,726 Flathead; 1,421 Assiniboin; 
621 Gros Ventre; 1,440 Cheyenne; 1,- 
461 Sioux. 

Wyoming, 1,899 Indians; 947 Arapaho, 
952 Shosoni. 

Nebraska, 4,289 Indians: 1,543 Omaha; 
1,096 Winnebago; 1,277 Santee Sioux; 
373 Ponca. 

Minnesota, 14,819 
Chippewa; 512 Sioux. 


Indians: 14,307 


True Name of Indians 

Is Dakota, Not Sioux 

. When the President crossed the South 
Dakota State lme on his way to the 
Black Hills from Washington he entered 
the country of the Dakotas, whom white 
men have misnamed the Sioux. Dakota, 
Nakota, or Lakota means “allies of 
friends” or “kindred with a common lan- 
guage.” The word “Sioux” is an abbre- 
viation of “Nadowessioux,” a French- 
Canadian translation of the Chippewa 
(Ojibwa) “Nadowe-is-iw” which signifies 
a “snake” or “adder,” and thus, by 
metaphor, an enemy. 

No one calis these indians “Dakotas” 
today ;they always are referred to as 
“Sioux” and ethnologists have taken this 
inappropriate nickname as the designa- 
tio nof the “Siouan,” one of the most im- 
portant of the 57 linguistic stocks, or 
language families, into which scientists 
have divided the American tribes. The 
Siouan stock includes the Assiniboin, 


| Catawba, Crow, Hidatsa, Iowa, Kansa, 


Mandan, Missouri, Omaha, Osage, Ote, 
Ponca, Quapaw, Dakota, and Winnebago. 
Eight of these tribes are in the six States 
to which reference has been made. 


Of these aboriginal nations the Da- 
kota family ranks first and, in the opin- 
ion of students of the American Indians, 
no other native tribe surpasses the Da- 
kota, or Sioux, physically, intellectually, 
and in the social attributes. Their brav- 
ery has never been questioned by whites 
or Indians. They conquered or drove 
out every rival excepting the Chippewa 
who, having acquired firearms before the 
Sioux, drove the latter to the west of the 
headwaters of the Mississippi and Min- 
nesota rivers in Minnesota. 

The better armed Chippewa would 
probably have forced the Sioux beyond 


| the Missouri River had not the United 


States intervened and by the treaty of 
1825 defined the boundaries between the 
two great tribes. The Sioux in turn 
drove the Crow, Kiowa, Cheyenne, and 
other tribes out of the Dakotas to the 
southern prairies and into the western 
mountains. The Sioux claim that Stand- 
ing Bull, one of their chiefs, discovered 
the Black Hills in 1775, bringing back to 
Minnesota with him a pine tree of a 
species these Indians had never seen be- 
fore. 


Tribe Aided English 
During Revolution 


During the Revolution and the War of 
1812 the Sioux Indians went with the 
English. The first treaty made between 


| these Indians and the United States was 


a treaty of peace in 1815. The most 
serious outbreak of the Sioux against 
the whites occurred in Minnesota under 
Little Crow in 1862 when some 700 white 
settlers and 100 soldiers lost their lives, 
but this massacre involved only four of 
the sub-tribes. 

When gold was discovered in the Black 
Hills the rush of miners to that field, to- 
gether with what the Sioux claimed were 
broken promises and disregard of treaty 
rights on the part of the Government, 
became the occasion of another outbreak. 
The ensuin war was participated in by 
such well known Sioux chiefs as Red 
Cloud, Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, Gall, 
Grass, Spotted Tail, American Horse, and 
Crow King. The chief event of this war 
was the cutting off by the Indians of 
Gen. George A. Custer and five com- 
panies of the famous Seventh Cavalry 
on the Little Big Horn river in southern 
Montana, June 25, 1876. A final rising 
during the ghost dance excitement was 
ended by the battle of the Wounded 
Knee, December 29, 1890. 

In earlier times the Dakota called 
themselves “Oceti Sakowin,” the “Seven 
Fireplaces or Council Fires.” The des- 
ignation refers to the original groups 
into which these Indians were divided: 
the “Mdewakantonwan” (Medewacan- 
ton), “village of the Spirit Lake;” the 
“Wagqpekute” (Wahpacoota), “leaf shoot- 
ers;” the “Waqpetonwan” (Wahpeton), 
“leaf village;” the “Sistonwan” (Sisse- 
ton), “swamp village;” the “Ihankton- 
wan” (Yankton), “end _ village;” the 
“Ihanktonwanna” (Yantonai), “upper 
end village,” and the “Titonwan” (Te- 
ton), “prairie village.” 


Teton Constitute 


Two-Thirds of Tribe 

The Mdwakanton, Wahpacoota, Wah- 
peton and Sisseton were collectively 
known as Isanati or Santee Sioux. They 
formerly held the Mississippi, Minne- 
sota and Upper Red Rivers in Minne- 
sota and were gathered afterwards on 
reservations at Devils Lake, North Da- 
kota, Sisseton and Flandreau, South Da- 
kota, and Santee Agency, Nebraska: The 
Yankton and Yantonai once occupied 


chiefly the country of the James River, 


east of the Missouri in South and North 
Dakota and extending into Iowa. They 
now are at Yankton and Crow Creek 


Reservations in South’ Dakota and Fort 
Peck Reservation, Montana. 

The Teton constitute more than two- 
thirds of the Sioux tribe and formerly 
held the whole country southwest of the 
Missouri River from Cannonball River 
in North Dakota to the South Platte, 
Nebraska, extending westward beyond 
the Black Hills. The Tetons are subdi- 
vided into the Oglalas, now on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation in South Dakota, the 
nearest Indian reserve to President Cool- 
idge’s summer home; the Brule on the 
Rosebud, and Lower Brule Reser “ations 
in South Dakota; the Hunkpapa on the 
Standing Rock Reservation whic! lics 
partly in North and partly in South 
Dakota; the Miniconjou and Sans Arcs 
on the Cheyenne River Reservation, 
South Dakota, and the Standing Rock 
Reservation; the Blackfoot Sioux on the 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Res- 
ervations and the Two Kettle Sioux on 
the Cheyenne River and Rosebud Reser- 
vations. 

The 87 years of uninterrupted peace 
between the Sioux and their white neigh- 
bors, following the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, have been marked by the steady 
progress of these Indians on the “white- 
man’s road.” Each year more of them 
take up agriculture and live-stock raising 
as their principal means of livelihood. 

Their children are crowding the Indian 
Service schools maintained for them by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the mis- 
sion schools, and the public schools. The 
last annual report of the Indian Office 
shows that of the 8,868 Sioux children 
eligible for school, 8,287 were enrolled as 
pupils. 

One of the many interesting Indian 


sights in South and North Dakota is to | 
| has been denied. 


see old braves, who but a short genera- 
tion ago were fighting United States 
troops, bringing their grandchildren in 
wagons to Indian Service schools, some 
of which now use the buildings and, bar- 
racks of former army posts that once 
were occupied by the very cavalrymen 
who fought the children’s grandfathers 
all over that country. 


When the Unknown Soldier was buried 
at the National Cemetery with all the 
honors the United States Government 
could confer upon him, a group of old 
Indian chiefs came forward with Plenty 
Coos, the famous Crow chief, laid his war 
bonnet and coup stick on the bier. Among 
those ancient warriors were three Sioux, 
Stranger Horse, Clement Whirlwind Sol- 
dier and Amos Owl. After the cere- 
monies, Stranger Horse said, “Mebbe so, 
mebbe no, he was a Sioux boy—but 
mebhe so.” 


Castile Soap Quality 
Specified by Spain 


Product Must Be Saponification 
of Good Olive Oil With 
Caustic Acid. 


The Spanish Government by royal de- 
cree, has determined specific character- 
istics for castile soap, the Foreign 
Tariffs Division, Department of Com- 
merce, announced on June 25. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

A recent,/Spanish royal order speci- 
fies that Castile soap manufactured in 
Spain must have the following char- 
acteristics. 

Castile soap must be the product of 
the saponification of olive oil, of good 
quality, with caustic soda: 

The result must be white, smooth to 
the touch, of a pleasant odor, and of 
slightly aklaline taste, soluble in water 
and in alcohol, without leaving a resi- 
due. 
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Four Applications 


Are Denied for New * 


Radio Frequencies 


Commission Finds No Public 
Interest Would Be Served 
by Changes. 


Stations in New York 


List Comprises WBRS, WCGU, 
WBNY and WHAP in Met- 


ropolitan Area. 


Applications of four radio stations for 
assignments of certain frequencies have 
been denied, after hearing, the Federal 
Radio Commission announced on June 
25. The Commission denied the appli- 
cations on the ground that no public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity would 
thereby be served. 

A statement on the action taken, made 
public by the Commission, follows in full 
text: 

The application of the North Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Corporation, Radio 


Station WBRS, Brooklyn, N. Y., to a) 


assigned a frequency of 760 kilocycles 
heard on June 21, 1927, has been denied. 

The application of Charles «. Unger, 
Radio Station WCGU, New York, to be 
assigned a frequercy of 970 kilocycles, 
also heard on June 21, 1927, has been 
denied. 

The application of the Baruchrome 
Corporation, Radio Station WBNY, New 
York, to be assigned a frequency of 
1,070 kilocycles, heard on June 22, 1927, 


The application of William H. Taylor, 
Finance Corporation, Radio Station 
WHAP, New York City, to be assigned 
a frequency of 1,070 kilocycles, also 
heard on June 22, 1927, has been denied. 

In all the cases the Commission ruled 
after a consideration of the testimony 
it did not feel that public interest, con- 


! venience or necessity would be served 


by granting the applications. 


Exports of Beverages 


Showed Rise in 1926 


Shipments Abroad Exceeded 
Imports, Reversing Situation 


of 1924 and 1925. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Mexico, the Dominican Republic, Vene- 


zuela, and Panama were the largest® 


markets. 


The mineral waters imported into the @ 


United States amounted to 746,652 gal- 
lons in 1926, which was a decline from 
761,356 gallons imported in 1924 and 
793,539 gallons in 1925. Fully 87 per 
cent of the imports are supplied by 
France, Germany, and Italy. 

Exports of malt beverages and malt 
extract were larger in 1926 than in 1925, 
but were below the exports of 1924, the 
quantities exported being 460,026 gal- 
lons in 1924, 343,882 gallons in 1925 and 
422,156 gallons in 1926. Canada is the 
principal market, taking 78 per cent 
of the total exports. 

Imports of ginger ale into the United 
States have varied from 84,063 gallons 
in 1924 to 54,368 gallons in 1925 and 
69,933 gallons in 1926, the principal 
sources of imports being the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 

The fruit juices and beverages, other 
than mineral waters and malt extract 
and malt beverages, exported in 1926 
amounted to 424,234 gallons, with a 
value of $652,451. 
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Progress Reviewed 
In Development of 
Accurate Measures 


Infinitesimal Changes of 


Temperature and Vast 
Distances Recorded. 


New Units Adopted 


Centimeter-Gram-Second 
tem and Ten Expression of 
Numbers Spread. 


Sys- 


Two usages rapidly gaining supremacy 
in science, the centimeter, gram and sec- 
ond system of measurement and the pow- 
ers-of-ten expression of very large whole 
numbers and very small fractions, are 
advancing in a most practical way as ob- 
jects of direct concern in “the measure- 
ments of tomorrow,” the Assistant to 

“the Director of the Bureau of Standards, 

Henry D. Hubbard, stated in an address 

just delivered at the summer meeting of 

the Metric Association, at Lake Placid, 

Ni ¥. 

Mr. Hubbard said the army of meas- 
urers, embraced in every human art and 
craft, is an army with world-wide front 

+ mastery of nature and its countless 

He told of measurements 
in temperature and light, of measure- 
ment of the infinitesimal heat of any 
visible star, of dimensions in industries 
and commerce, in radio and aircraft. 

His address, in part, follows: 

“This century is notable for the phe- 
nomenal rise of measurement. We meas- 
use things a million fold larger and 
smaller than the limits of 1900. With 
respect to variety, range, accuracy, auto- 
graphic record, and control, the meas- 
urements of today are of an entirely new 
order. 

“The most remarkable army 
world is the army of measurers. 
A full list would name every human art 
and craft. 
wide front for mastery of nature and its 
countless possibilities. 

' 


in the 


* 


Measure Heat of Stars. 


“We can measure the infinitesimal heat 
of any visible star. The North Pole Star 
shining directly a million years on a 
milliliter of water would heat it up but 
one degree if no heat were lost. Such 
infinitesimals are measured in the search- 
ing: quest for the secret of the tempera- 
ture and age of the stars. We can meas- 
ure the age of the ocean beds or the 
average life of the explosive radioactive 
atoms of Thorium C’ which endure but 
one-hundred-billionth of a second 
measure the incoming radio sounds so 
slight that they could be produced con- 
tinuously for 10 years by the energy 
exerted by a fly climbing one centimeter. 
Under measured control the expert can 
woduce surfaces of quartz true flat to 

hthin one two-millionth of a centi- 
meter. eT 

“Industry dimensions things, fixes both 
size and properties, thus creating serv- 
ice utility or quality. * * * Commerce, 
the balanced interchange of measured 
services, is a five-dimensional art: Quan- 
tity, quality, value, place and time. 


“Van fathoms the air by radio waves | 


which bound back from the magnetic 
ceiling of the atmosphere, or by prism 
reads the components of the still higher 
air by hues of the aurora or the spectra 
of meteors. The measurer must launch 
his furthest excursion to the stars and 
nebulas beyond our own universe—the 
milky way galaxy—to the two million 
nebulas within range of our greatest tel- 
escope, each nebula, an island universe, 


like our own. 
Critical Constants Valuable. 

“T cannot exaggerate the value of the 
critical constants or numerical values in 
units of measurement whcih function in 
extraordinary ways. As we change the 
magnitudes of the quantities we meas- 
ure, things do not change gradually, but 
abruptly at certain critical megsured 
values, called constants. If we cool water 
down one degree centigrade it is still 
a clear liquid; its limpid clarity a symbol 
of purity. Cool it one degree more and 
nature’s magic turns it into a crystal 
solid. A definite measurable temperature 
conditions the change. Millions of such 
critical magnitudes are being measured. 
Each marks certain transformations, At 
100 degrees the water , disappears, 
spirited away as water vapor by what 
we may call the wizardry of specific 
critical magnitudes. 

“Since 1900 the perceptible universe 
estigg@ted then by Newcomb, now by 
ae e, has been enlarged 800,000,000 
times—a marvelous triumph of the 
neasured parabolic surfacing of the 254 
centimeter reflector on Mt. Wilson. In 
new ways we measure distances of the 
farthest stars where ali direct measures 
utterly fail. We measure stellar diam- 
eters—one ‘impossible’! 

“The measurements of tomorrow now 
loom up in the most practical way as 
objects of our direct concern. I invite 
your attention to two usages rapidly 
gaining supremacy in science; the centi- 
meter, gram, second system and powers- 
of-ten-notation. * * * 

“In the three units centimeter, gram 
and second, science is expressing 
myriads of measurements now building 
the body of knowledge and theory of 
the cosmos. Reducing all data to a 
common denominator will simplify amaz- 
ingly the recording, diffusion and use 
of the measured data of science. * * * 

Three Units Needed. 

“The use of scientific measurements 
and the graduation of instruments and 
scales—all call for a single unit for the 
world for all length measures, one for 
mass, and one for time. The vast mass 
of such data cannot be published in 
more than one unit. Even translation 
is prohibitive. 

“Again, the prodigious numbers in- 
volved in the far reaches of present- 
day science call for the powers-of-ten 
notation for expressing very large whole 


numbers and very small decimal frac- | 
10 squared is 100, 2x10 squared | 


tions. 
200, 2x10 to the minus 3 is .003; 
to the 6th, millions; 10 to the 12th, 


It is an army with world- | 


or | 











.¢an approximate. * 





Analysis Made of Navigation Problems 
For Flight from California to Hawaii 





Department of War Details Means Available to Guide 
Flyers Over Pacific Ocean. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Alecock’s flight was 1,950 miles; the 
longest hop of the “NC-4” was 1,375 
miles; and of Coutinho was 1,050 miles. 
(N. B. Distances given in this statement 
are in land or statute miles.) 

The present Army Radio Beacon with 
5 K. W. input using superheterodyne 
reception in an open DH-4 cockpit and 
shielded engine, will give a range of 
about 300 miles under favorable condi- 
tions. Over water, with a_ perfectly 
shielded airplane, inclosed cabin, long 
antenna, and a 10 K. W. transmitter, it 
is expected a range of about 1,000 miles 
will be obtained. The width of the equi- 
signal zone should be about 20 miles in 
this distance. By locating one beacon 
near San Francisco and one near Kahului, 
Maui, the beams would nearly overlap. 

Coming from San _ Francisco, the 
Hawaiian group stretches in a line at 70 
degrees angle to the course. Starting 
with the easternmost island, the island of 
Hawaii, the'chain is as follows: 


Island of Hawaii ...... 85 miles long. 
Open Water ..... .ee-- 5O miles long. 
Island of Maui ........ 48 miles long. 
Open Water ...... eee 8 miles long. 
Island of Molokai ..... 34 miles long. 
Open Water .........: 26 miles long. 
Island of Oahu ........ 46 miles long. 
Open Water ..... sees. 30 miles long. 
Island of Kauai ....... 27 miles long. 

On the island of Hawaii there are 


many high mountains—Mauna Kea, 13,- 
825 feet; Mauna Lfa, 13,675 feet; Ki- 


| lauea, 4,040 feet; Kulani, 5,574 feet; 
Hualalai, 8,269 feet; and the Kohala 


range, averaging 5,500 feet. The island 
of Maui has a peak, Haleakala, 10,080 
feet high. Molokai has Kanakon, 4,950 
feet, and Mauna Loa, 1,380 feet. Oahu 
has several ranges 2,000 feet high, with 


| one peak, Mt. Kaala, 4,030 feet high. 


Kauai has several 4,000-foot peaks and 
Waialeala peak, which is 5,080 feet high. 
Ranges of Visibility 

Estimated from Sea Level 

Considering curvature of the earth 
only, from sea level, objects 2,000 feet 
high are visible 59 miles; objects 4,000 
feet high are visible 83 miles; objects 
5,000 feet high are visible 93 miles; 
(Bowditch table VI). This is in clear 
weather. As clouds are prevalent at a 
height of 2,000-3,000 feet above these 
islands, this great visibility cannot be 
expected. It seems fair, 1owever, to as- 
sume that any of these islands could be 
seen from a distance of 20 miles. The 
greatest distance between these islands 
being only 30 miles, with the exception 
of the distance between the Oahu and 
Kauai, it is reasonable to expect that a 
plane cannot pass between the islands 
without seeing land at least on one side. 
Counting from 20 miles S. E. of Hawaii 
to a point 20 miles W. N. W. of Oahu, 
means a barrier 317 miles long across 
the course. At any point along this 
stretch it should be possible to sight 
land by recognizing mountain peaks, 
contours, etc., aud the objective on Oahu 
could be reached. 

A possible error of 317 miles at the 
end of a 2,400-mile journey subtends an 
angle of 7% degrees, so that an error 
of 3 degrees on either side of the course 
is permissible. 

Considering dead reckoning solely, i. 
e., steering by compass with frequent 
checks on drift, this degree of accuracy 
is not impossible of attainment. 

The only data available are the results 
attained on test flights by the Instrument 
and Navigation Branch, Materiel Divi- 
sion, Army Air Corps. Several flights, 


; as much as 700 miles in length, have 
with its hundreds of millions of suns 





.000002. For economy in writing and 
reading large numbers let us express 
them in the powers-of-ten notation, thus 


| reducing the measurements of science, 


priceless but overwhelming, to their 
plest form. * * * 

“We are beginning to prove all things 
gnd hold fast to what is good. Measure- 
ments are today the greatest factor in 
artificial selection which is gaining in- 
telligent control of the evolution of plant, 
animal, and that part of the earth which 
we inhabit. We begin to specify the 
ideal climate in terms of measurement. 
Tomorrow the engineer will give us in- 
doors the most perfect climate man can 
conceive. 

“Since measurement ,is the quest for 
truth, and truth makes men free, we be- 
gin to see another real universal func- 
tion of measurement, we measure our 
way to emancipations from the routine 
by such analysis of skill that we can 
specify it in units of measurement. In 
such form the designer can turn routine 
tasks over to automatic power mech- 
anisms with a completeness of which 
today we only dream. No expert knows 
a thousandth part of present-day 
achievements in the domain of measure- 
ment. re 

Perception Is Improved. 

“Through the totality of measuring 
devices man’ is creating a wonderful set 
of externalized sensory organs, without 
the limitations of our five senses. We 
are creating mechanical sensory organs 
which feel, respond to, and record the 
most varied aspects of the cosmos with 


incomparably greater efficiency than man 
* 


* 


“Today we have faith that even the 
intangibles like intelligence, emotion, at- 
tention, ability, resistance to disease, can 
be measured, with results even more 
striking than those attained with cosmic 
materials\and forces. What is the end 
of such extensions of measurement into 
the human personality itself? Clearly 
to perfect the individual, to evaluate 
everything affecting his growth, devel- 
opment, and activities. ® 

“In brief we take the measure of the 
universe of stars and atoms and the vast 
world of mass, force, and action which 
lies between. Measured science is free- 
ing the mind and hand of man for cre- 
ative thinking and dreaming, at the 
same time giving him undreamed pow- 
nm? e > 

“For ages man dreamed of a world 
without pain, worry, poverty, brutality. 
Today for the first time in history, the 
dream and the power unite adequate to 


a 


been made where this accuracy has been 
attained. One was a non-stop flight from 
Dayton to Boston, 710 miles, almost en- 
tirely over clouds. 


Objections Noted 


To Dead Reckoning | 

Dead-reckoning methods of open water | 
are capable of being used with success 
when smoke bombs are used, but they 
are open to the objection that if the 
plane for any reason gets off its course 
they furnish no means of checking posi- 
tion, i. e., telling on which side of the 
correct course the flyers have deviated. 
To furnish checks on position, recourse 
would need to be made to astronomic 
methods. 

The use of a sextant on aircraft is not 
novel. 

a. Brown, companion of Alcock, used a 
sextant. Due to clouds, he got only 
three “shots” on the sun. He observed 
Polaris and Vega several times. One 
sun “shot,” near the end of the trip, 
after they had been in a spin, led him 
to change the course 90 degrees, prevent- 
ing them from landing in France. 

b. Grieve, companion of Hawker, 
states: “I preferred to navigate chiefly 
by astronomic observations and my posi- 
tion by stars was practically correct.” 

e. Comdr. H. C. Richardson, in “The 
Triumpm of the NC,” p. 284, giving the 
story of the “NC-3,” states: “Towers got 
a sigh on the sun—but he did not have 
complete confidence in it,” so they landed 
and in landing damaged the plane. “We 
later found that the sight was substan- 
tially correct and had we held our course 
less than an hour more would have found 
Pico.” 

d. Admiral Coutinho, probably the best 
exponent of ast?™nomic navigation, took 
more than 40 observations on his flight 
from the Cape Verde Islands to St. Paul 
Rocks. At the end cf 1,050 miles over 
the open ocean, the rocks, which are 
only a few hundred feet in extent, for 
the greater part only 20 feet above water 
and the highest point 60 feet, were 
sighted dead ahead. 


Sextant Used on Plane 
As Aboard Ship 


While considerable progress has been 
made by the Instrument and Navigation 
Branch, Materiel Division, Army Air 
Corps, in the development of an artifi- 
cial horizon sextant, the desired degree 
of precision is not attainable at present. 
With the natural horizon the same de- 
gree of accuracy can be obtained with a 
sextant as from a sea vessel, i. e., POSI- 
tion lines with an error of approximately 
5 minutes. 

With a sextant, one observation on a 
heavenly body does not determine the 
position of the observer as being at a 
point but does limit his possible position 
as being along a line. With present 
methods of determining azimuth, posi- 
tion along this line can be ascertained 
with a possible error of 40 miles. 
With simultaneous observations on two 
heavenly bodies, the position can be de- 
termined exactly. | 

In fair weather, the sea horizon is 
visible from half. an hour before sunset 
to half an hour after sunset. In the 
period before sunrise and after sunset 
it is possible to observe two or more 
stars and thus obtain an exact check 
on position. 

Supposing the trip takes place in June, 
1927, in the morning the following first 
magnitude, or better, stars are available: | 

To the North, Polaris. 

East, Rigel and Capella. 

South, Fomalhaut. 

West, Vega and Altair. 

Stars Visible 
In Evening in June 

In the evening the following stars are 
available: 

To the North, Polaris. 

East, Antares. 

South, Spica. 

West, Procyon, Sirius, Venus and Mars, 

The direction of the position line ob- 
tained from a solax observation changes 
during the day, being always perpendic- 
ular to the azimuth (or bearing) of the 
sun. At sunrise, the line runs from N. 
N. W. to S. S. E.; some time later it 
is due N. and S.; during the morning 
it runs from N. E. to S. W.; at noon it 
is directly E. and W.; in the afternoon 
it runs from N. W. to S. E.; shortly 








before sunset it is N. and S. again; 
while at sunset it bears N. N. E. to 


S. S. W.. 

Supposing a trip of 30 hours (assum- 
ing a ship of 75 m. p. h. cruising speed 
with 5 m. p. h. helping trade wind), the 
logical time of start would be about 
daybreak, the course ‘averaging W. S. 
W. Shortly after passing through the 
fog belt of the Farallones, i. e., about 
10:30 a. m., a solar observation would 
give a position line paralleling the 
course. This would be most desirable 
at this time as a measure of how much 
drift had taken place to the right or left 
of the course. Later in the day various 
sights could be taken, among which 
would be some giving position lines at 
right angles to the course. This would 
show the distance traveled from Cali- 
fornia and would be an exact measure 
of ground speed. At dusk, simultaneous 
observations of two or more stars would 
give exact position. During the night, 
drift measurements would be made oc- 
easionally and observations would be 
made with artificial horizon sextant as 
check. At dawn, exact position would 
be found by simultaneous observations 
on stars. During the early morning, , 
solar observations would give position | 
lines paralleling the course so that any 
drift to right or left of the course would 
be corrected and a true course into the 
destination obtained. | 

Except for the first few hundred miles 
and immediately surrounding the Ha- 
waiian Islands the weather conditions | 
are such that fog should not. be en. | 
countered. 

A flight from San Francisco to Hono- | 
lulu through the entire route would fol- 
low the usual steamer tracks, San Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu,. and during the latter 
part of the trip the steamer tracks, 
Vancouver-Honolulu, ce 
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i Coast Artillex-y Corps District at the Pre- 


. Department of State. The full text of 


Army Dixrigible RS-1 
To Make Long Flight 
From Seott Field, Hl. 


Tour to Extend to Aviation 
Fields Along Eastern 
Coast and Return. 











Army’s Largest Craft 


Trip Will Give Navigating and 
Maneuvering Experience to 
Operating Personnel. 


An extended flight to the east and 
return, from Scott Field, Belleville, Il., 
will be made by’ the United States Army 
Air Corps Dirigible RS-1, under author- 
ity just granted for such a flight, the 
Department of War announced in a state- 
ment June 25. 

The flight will be made with a view 
of giving perience to the operating 
personnel in navigating and maneuvering 
the dirigible om a long trip, the state- 
ment said. The dirigible is the Army’s 
largest lighter-than-air craft, having a 
capacity of 719,500 cubic feet. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Authority has been granted for the 
United States Army Air Corps dirigible 
RS-1, from Seott Field, Belleville, II, 
to make an extended flight to the East 
and return. The flight will be for the 
purpose of giving experience to the op- 
erating personnel in navigation and 
maneuvering Of the dirigible on an ex- 
tended journey ; to test out the facilities 
for handling dirigibles at Army  air- 
dromes; and to test the performance of 
this dirigible. 

Will Go to Langley Fieid. 

It is proposed that the dirigible- pro- 
ceed from Scott Field direct to Langley 
Field, Virginia, to make a landing about 
daybreak, the ship being placed in a 
hangar for inspection and servicing prior 
to departure for Bolling Field, D. C, 
next day. 

From Bolling Feld plans provide that | 
the ship proceed to Lakehurst and be 
landed for servicing. 0n the following 
day it is contemplated to continue the 
journey up the east coast with a view| 
to the possibility of going as far north 
as Boston by way of Mitchel Field, 
New York. 

The return journey probably will be 
made by way of Lakehurst for servic- 
ing, after which the ship will proceed 
up the Hudson River by way of West 
Point and the Mohawk Valley to Buffalo 
and the home station at Scott Field, Ill, 


Largest Army Dirigible. 

The RS-1 is the largest Army dirigi- 
ble. It is 719,500 cubic feet and car- 
ries acrew of nine, being driven by_four 
Liberty engines. It has: dimensions of 
282 feet in lemg th and 80 feet in height ; 
by 74 feet in width at the largest por- | 
tion of the envelope. 





New Assignments | 
Given Four Brigadiers 


General Roekenback Detached 
from Comamand of District 
of Washington. 


Changes in the assignments of four | 
brigadier generals in the Army were an- | 
nounced on June 25 by the Department 
of War. 

Under orders issued by the Depart- 
ment, Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Rockenback 
is detached from the command of the 
District of Washington and assigned to 
command of the Cavalry Brigade at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. Brig. Gen. George C. Barn- 
hardt has been ordered to the command 
of the District of Washington. 

Brig. Gen. Richmond P. Davis is de- 
tached from the command of the Ninth 


sidio of San Francisco, and assigned to 
command the Third Division at Camp 
Lewis, Wash. Brig. Gen. Robert Alex- 
ander, who has been incommand of the 
Third Division and is now on leave of 
absence, will be promoted to Major Gen- 
eral, | 

Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman, now in 
command of Fort Benjamin Harvison, is 
ordered to gpmmani the Fourth Infantry 
Brigade at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming. 

Brig. Gen. John M. Jenkins, formerly 
in command of Fort D, A. Russell, is 
now on leave of absence and is due to 
retire in November at the statutory age 
of 64, 


Most of Shops Close 
In Foochow District 








Consul Reports Tendency to 
Drift imto Hands of Radi- 
eal Labor Unions. 


Transportation is at a standstill ‘and 
most of the shops are closed in the Foo- 
chow, China, district, according to re- 
ports from the America Consul at 
Foochow, made public June 25. by the 





the Department’s statement follows: 
The American Consul at Foochow re- 


| had been 


| tinize every project proposed, 
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Construction of W ar Memorials in Euro pe 


Is Soon to Begin, 


Says General Pershing 





Eight Monuments to Commemorate American Battle 
Achievements and Eight Chapels to Be Built. 





‘ 

Preliminary plans for erection of 
monuments in Europe commemorating 
American participation in major en- 
gagements of the World War have been 
worked out by the American Battle 
Monuments Commission. Preparations 
now are being made to select reliable 
bidders on construction proposals. Con- 


struction, it is expected, will begin in 
September and all work will be com- 
pleted by the fall of 1929. 

The Chairman of the Comamission, 


General John J, Pershing, discussed the 
situation orally, June 25. 

The plans, designs for which already 
have been prepared by leading architects 
of the country, General Pershing said, 
call for the 
memorials, commemorating the three 
outstandinge American engagements in 
the World War, five memorials of smaller 
size that would typify the individua! 
divisional operations of American ex- 
peditionary forces, and eight chapels as 
individual memorials in each of the 
eight cemeteries of American _ soldiers 
in Europe—seven in France, one in Bel- 
gium and one in England. 

In addition a memorial to the men of 
the United States Navy who lost their 
lives during the World War would be 
erected at Brest, France. 


Monumerats to Mark 


War Deeds of Americans 
The most important monument is to 
be constructed at Montfaucon, to com- 
memorate the Meuse-Argonne operation, 
which General Pershing characterized as 
the “greatest battle in American his- 
tory,” and which was the final offensive 
against the Hindenburg Lime.  Mont- 
faucon was located on one of the domi- 
nating hills of the region and was cap- 
tured by the American Army in an of- 
fensive Which began Septembre 26, 1918, 
The second major monument will be 
constructed at Montsec, and would com- 
memorate the operation of the First 
American Army, which resulted in the 
reduction of the St. Mihiel salient. The 
location is on an isolated hill about 150 
yards high, which was within the Ger. 
man lines during most of the wear and is 
a familiar landmark to all soldiers who 
served in the St. Mihiel region. 
The third major monument 


be symbolic of all activities of _American 
troops in the Marne salient. The site 
is just above the small village of Cor- 
teau. 

Monuments commemorating the indi- 
vidual engagements of American divi- 
sions were outlined as follows by Gen- 
eral Pershing: : 





Research Requested 


Delegation Asks Secretary Jar. 
dine to Extend Study of 
Fundamentals. 


[Cortinued from Page 7.] 

made by these best qualified 
men, in the Department, to show how 
and where the most effective work could 
be done, and what it would cost. Under 
the budget system the estimates for this 
work, project by project, must be passed 
on by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 


; transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 


The delegation urged that this be done in 
the most liberal way the importance of 
the work would justify, 

“Fred Brenckman, of the _ Grange, 
chairman of the group, stated at the 
conclusion of the conference that the 
Secretary of Agriculture assured them 
that while he found it necessary to scru- 
he fully 
approved the presentation which had 
been made as to the importance of this 
program, and the results it migcht be ex- 
pected to bring this about. ‘“*Z have re- 
peatedly stated, the Secretary is quoted 
as saying, “that the time has come for 
a reat enlargement of our research work. 
Every estimate which we feel can be jus- 
tified, will be approved and transmitted 
as a part of our estimates for the De- 
partment work for next year.” ” 

List of Delegates. 

A supplementary statement was is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture, 
as follows: 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine met 
today at their request the wrepresenta- 
tives of a mumber of farm orgzanizations 
and organizations using different agricul- 
tural products to listen to their presenta- 
tions of the need for fundamental re- 
search work in agriculture for the bene- 
fit of the industries they represent. 

The following organizations were rep- 


| resented: 


National Grange, Fred 
Washington representative. 

American Farm Bureau 
Chester Grey, Washington 
tive. 

National Canpers’ Association, C. G. 
Woodbury, Director of Production Divi- 
sion. 

National Fertilizer Association, C. J. 
Brand, secretary. 

Tanners’ Council of America, E. A. 
Brand, secretary. 

American Dairy Federation, A. M. 
Loomis, secretary. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


Brenckman, 


representa- 





ports that conditions are growing worse 
in that district. The Government ap- 
pears to be drifting into the hands of 
radical labor unions backed by the nili- 
tary. 

The Consul reports further that all 
river transportation has stopped and that 
a large part of the shops are closed 
as a protest against recent killing of 
persons who refused to pay taxes. A 
strike of foreigners’ servants is imni- 
nent, Most of the Mission schools have 
been forced to close even thoug: con- | 
forming to the registration requirements. | 
The Consul reports that brigandage is | 
worse and that trade is pow almost in. 
Ropsible, 





\l ton representative 


sociation, T. M, Knappen, 2 epresenting 
Wilson Compton, secretary. 

National Association of Commission 
Merchants, Edward L. Roberts, as- 
sistant secretary. 

National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pyke Johnson, Washington rep- 
resentative. 

Better Understanding Between In- 
dustry and Agriculture, Henxy H. Lewis, 
managing director, 

American Cane Sugar League, Miss 
Mary Bromberg, Washingtom Yepresenta- 
tive. 

American Beet Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association, Harty A, Austim, Washipg- 
\ 


erection of three major | 


is to be | 
erected near Chateau-Thierry, and would | 


On Farm Problems’ 


Federation, | 


_— 


At Blanc Mont Ridge—A monument 
in the Champagne region of France com- 
memorating the operations of all Amer- 
ican divisions that served there. On this 
memorial will be recorded the services 
of the 2nd, 46th, and 98d Divisions. 

Near Bony—A monument to com- 
memorate the operations of alt Amer- 
ican divisions that served with the Brit- 
ish Army in France. ’ 

At Audenarde, Belgium—-M onument to 
commemorate the operations of the 37th 
and 91st Divisions and the Artillery 
| Brigades of the American divisions which 
fought im that region. 

At Ypres—Small monument to com- 
meorate the services of the 27th and 30th 
Divisions near that place. 

At Cantigny—Monyment to commemo- 
rate the capture of that place by the Ist 
American Division. 


Chapelts to Be Erected 


In Eight Cemeteries 

Relative to the chapels to be con- 
structed as memorials on the eight cem- 
eteries im Europe, General Pershing ex- 
plained that there are 30,540 bodies of 
Americans buried in these military cem- 
eteries. A total of 46,214 bodies have 
Leen returned to the United States and 
130 are buried in Europe outside of the 
cemeteries. 

These chapels will be constructed at 
the following cemeteries: Brookwood, 
England, 437 graves; Waereghen, Bel- 
gium, officially called “Flanders Field 
Cemetery,” 365 graves; Bony. France, 
officially called “Somme Cemetery,” 1,- 
826 graves; Suresnes, France, 1,506 
graves; Fere-en-Tardenois, France, of- 
ficially called the “Oise-Aisne Cemetery,” 
5,946 graves; Belleau, France, officially 
called ‘“*Aisne-Marne Cemetery,” 2,212 
graves; Thiaucourt, France, officially 
called **St. Mihiel Cemetery,” 4,141 
graves; Romagne-sous Montfaucon, of- 
ficially called “Meuse-Argonne Ceme- 
tery,”” 14,107 graves. 

After the construction of these chap- 
els, which General Pershing said would 
be Christian, although mon-denomina- 
| tional, solid walls will be built around 
the American section of each cemetery. 
After the task of construction, general 
beautification of the memorials and chap- 
els will be undertaken. 

General Pershing also stated that the 
work of replacing the white wooden 
| crosses in the American cemeteries with 
those of white Italian “carrara” marble 
| has been commenced, and that the new 
stones miadea “striking’’ effect.. He 
added that he noticed a remarkable im- 
provement at one cemetery, while in 
Europe, 
| wood had been replaced by marble. 


Capt. E. J. King Passes 











Acadeny in 1901s Congrat- 
| ulated on Work. 





Capt. E. J. King, of the United States 
Navy, upon completion of the prescribed 
course of training at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Pensacola, Fla., has qualified as a 
naval aviator, the Department of the 
Navy announced in a statement June 24. 
Captain King is 47 years of age, and was 
graduated from the Naval Ackdemy in 
19901. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy 
Department has notified Capt. E. J. King, 
U. S. Navy, that he has been designated 
as a naval aviator following the comple- 
tion by Captain King of the prescribed 
course Of training at the maval air sta- 
tion at Pensacola, F'a. 

In approving the designation made as 
aresult of the training the Bureau stated 
that it desired to express its pleasure 
that an officer of Captain King’s senior- 
| ity should successfully complete the 
| course and congratulated him upon his 

work. 

Captain King, who was’ born in Cali- 
fornia in 188) and who entered the 
United States Naval Academy from the 
same State in 1897, graduating in 1901, 
upon completion of the successful flight 
course ‘was assigned in command of the 
aircraft tender U. S. S. Wright which 
| is assigned to. the aircraft squadrons of 
the Scouting Fleet. He will be remem- 
bered as the officer in charge of the 
salvage operations of the ill-fated sub- 
marine S-51, which operations led to the 
raising@ and subsequent docking of that 
vessel. For his work at this task he 
was awarded the Disting-wished Service 
Medal. Inasmuch as he was awarded the 
Navy Cross for his World War service 
he is the only naval officer on the Navy 
list who has both decorations. 

Other senior officers on the Navy “list 
who have been successful in qualifying 
for aviation are Rear Admiral W. A. 
Moffett, who is designated as a naval 
aviation observer; Rear Admiral N. E. 
Irwin, who is a naval aviator; Capt. H. 
V. Butler, naval aviation observer; Capt. 
J. J. Raby, naval aviator; Capt. A. W. 
Marshall, who is designated as both 


the Department’s 








naval aviator and naval aviation ob- 
server; Capt. G. W. Steele, jr, naval 
aviator. 


ieiaciatine 
|Fire Fighters to Carry 
Canteens on Pistol Belts 





| Twelve hundred pistol belts have been 
turned over by the Quartermaster Corps 
of the Army to the Department of the 
Interior for use by fire figchters on for- 
est reservations as a means of carrying 
canteens, and other equipment, the De- 
partment of War announced on June 25. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Quartermaster Corps of the Army 
has turned over the representatives of the 
Department of the Interior at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 1,200 pistol belts which are 
to be allocated to Indian reservations and 
used in equipping firefighters on forést 
used in equipping fire fighters on forest 
| teens, compasses and other articles of 
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Officers for Duty 
With Aircraft Units 


Examninations 





to Be Given 
Those in Naval Academy 
Classes of 1897 to 1905. 





Instructions Issued 





Designated for Training Only 
Upon Receipt of Applica- 
y tion by October 15. 


All line officers of the Naval Academy 
classes of 1897 to 1905, with the excep- 
tion of those restricted to the pere 
formance of engineering duties, have 
been ordered to undergo the prescribed 
physical and psychological examinations 
to determine their fitness for training 
in heavier-than-air craft with a view to 
designation as naval aviators and naval 


aviation observers, the Department of. 


the 
June 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy 
Department in a letter made public, has 
sent out instructions te the naval service 
that all line officers of the Naval Acad- 
emy classes of 1897 to 1905, except 
those restricted to the performance of 
engineering duties only, will undergo the 
regular prescribed physical and psycho- 
logical examinations to determine their 
fitness for training in heavier-than-air 
craft at Pensacola with a view to desig- 
nation as naval aviators and naval avia- 
tion observers. The reports of these ex- 
aminations, which are to be conducted 
only by medical officers qualified in avia- 
tion, are to reach the Navy Department 
by October 15, 1927. 


The specific statement is made, how- 


Navy announced in a statement 
oF 


a0. 


| ever, that it is not the intention of the 


Bureau of Navigation to order any offi- 
cer to Pensacola for this training unless 
he makes written application for such 
serviee, 

It is hoped to increase the number of 
senior officers- in the Navy who are 
qualified for aviation duties to meet 
prospective requirements of the service, 
particularly in view of the fact that by 
the act of June 24, 1926, the command- 
ing officers of aircraft carriers and ten- 
ders must be qualified naval aviators or 
naval aviation observers. Also command- 
ing officers of naval air stations must 
be qualified naval aviators. 





Information Lacking 
On Peace Proposal 


Department of State Without 
Knowledge That Japan De- 
sires Treaty. 


The United States Government has re- 
ceived no intimation that Japan con- 
tem plates proposing a treaty of perpetual 
peace between the two governments, it 
was stated orally on June 25 at the De- 
partment of State. 

Unofficial reports brought to the at- 
tention of the Department were to the 
effect that such a proposal was likely 
to emanate from the tripartite naval 
conference at Geneva. These reports 
were to theeffect that Japan wished to 
obtain unofficially, the reaction of the 
United States to such a proposal before 
any official overtures were made. 

It further was stated that the proposed 
treaty would in a general way be in con- 
formation with some of the proposals 
enabodied in the peace plan advanced by 
M. Briand, a draft of which now is being 
brought to this country by the American 
Ambassador to France, Myron T. Her- 
rick. 


Two Mexican Officers 
To Attend Army School 


Two officers of the Mexican Army, 
Major Emilio Zenteno and Lieutenant 
Armando Moraila, who have attended 
the Engineers School of the United 
States Army at Fort Humphreys, Va.,, 
have been authorized to attend the Quars 
termaster Corps school at Philadelphia, 
having completed the former course, the 
Department of War announced in @ 
statement June 25. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Major Emilio Zenteno and Lieutenant 
Armando Morailo, Mexican Army, are 
rived at Fort Humphreys, Va., June 29, 
1926, and were attached to the 18th Ene 
gineers pending the opening of the En- 
gineer School in September. They nov 
have completed that course and have 
been authorized to attend the Quarters 
master Corps School, Philadelphia, for 
the regular course beginning September 
1; 1927. 


SEC 


When Wedding 
Bells Ring 


The home or the church 
will he properly dressed for 
that memorable occasion with 
a background of Gude’s 
flowers. 
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For the bride’s bouquet or 
decorative purposes here are 
the choicest flowers one 


could desire. 
GUDE oo.” 
Main 4278 —§— Washington 


Flowers delivered to all parts of 
the world. 


ES EMM ME SRNR HRN BUS REBAR Eee 


Members of Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
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Procedure to Appoint Fiduciary 
~ Js Outlined by Veterans Bureau 
! New General Order Supersedes Others Relat- 


ing to Naming of Guardian, Committee 
or Custodian. 


A General Order outiining the pro- 
cedure to be followed in sécuring the 
appointment of a-guardian, committee, 
legal custodian, or other fiduciary for 
a minor or mentally incompetent bene- 
ficiary of the United States Veterans 
Bureau has just been promulgated by 
the Director of the Bureau, Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, to be effective on 
July 2. 

The order specifies that the Regional 
Attorney in each Regional office of the 
Veterans’ Bureau establishment super- 
vise the securing of a legal guardian 
for any incompetent beneficiary, and 
that he obtain, from the proposed legal 
custodian, an affidavit supported by af- 
fidavits of two distinterested persons, 
setting forth the vital information 
requisite of a legal guardianship. 

The new general order (No. 182-F) 
supersedes previous orders relating to 
the same subject, which, under the new 
order are cancelled. 


Request Necessary for 


Appointment of Guardian 

The full text of the General 
follows: 

1. In order that the Regional Attorney 
May supervise, in cocperation with the | 
others services of the Bureau, all Bureau | 
activities in his region having to do with 
the welfare of minors or mental incom- | 
petents, it will hereafter be necessary 
where one or more of the following bene- | 
fits are payable to a minor or person 
mentally incompetent, namely: Compen- | 
sation and insurance, for the Awards Di- 
vision, Adjudication Service, Central Of- 
fice, or Adjudication Division, Regional 


Order 





Office, to notify the Regional Attorney 
of the region wherein the minor or in- 
competent resides, of the necessity for | 
the appointment of a fiduciary or the de- | 
termination of a legal custodian, as the 
case may be, and request that such ap- | 
pointment be made as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

2. The Regional Adjudication Officer | 
will notify the Regional Attorney by | 
memorandum, advising the name and date 
of birth of the beneficiary, name and ad- | 
dress of the parent or nearest next of 
kin of the beneficiary, the name, address 
and relationship of the person having 
custody of the beneficiary, if available 
from the records, and the amount of the | 
initial payment and monthly payments | 
to be made. 

If the minor or incompetent resides in | 
another regional area it will be the duty | 
of the Regional Attorney receiving the | 
memorandum above provided, to commu- 
nicate the information contained therein | 
to the Regional Attorney of the Regional | 
Office concerned. The Awards Division, | 
Adjudication Service, Central Office, will 
notify the Regional Attorney concerned 
by addressing a letter containing the | 
same information in those cases under | 
the direct jurisdiction of Central Office. | 





Attorney Must Secure 


Letters of Appointment 
3. The case file will be diaried by the | 
Awards Division, Adjudication Service, 
Central Office or Adjudication Division, 
Regional Office, to come up for attention 
sufficiently far in the future to enable 
the Regional Attorney to secure a cer- 
tified copy of the letters of appointment 
of the guardian or arrange for the de- | 
termination of a legal custodian. 

If action is not then completed, a 
proper follow-up will be maintained on 
the Regional Attorney. It will be the | 
duty of the Regional Attorney to secure 
and furnish the Adjudication Division, Re- 
gional Office, or Awards Division, Adju- 
dication Service, Central Office, a certi- 
fied copy of the letters of appointment 
of the guardian or a certificate showing | 
the determination of a legal custodian. 

The Regional Attorney will notify the 
Adjudication Division, Regional Office, or 
the Awards Division, Adjudication Serv- 
ice, Central Office, as the case may be 
at the earliest moment posible, as to 
whether or not there will be a guardian 
appointed, or a determination as to a | 
legal custodian in the case. The Regional | 
Attorney will also notify the above men- 
tioned offices if there is to be a delay in 
the appointment of a guardian, the rea- | 
son for such delay, and the probable | 
date of appointment. 





Fiduciary Mandatory 


For Insurance Benefits 

4. In cases involving payment of in- | 
surance benefits the appointment of a | 
guardian or other fiduciary is manda- | 
tory. When the payment of compensa- | 
tion benefits only is involved, the Re- | 
gional Attorney will use discretion in | 
determining whether a guardian or a| 
legal custodian will be recognized. The 
amount of money involved in the 
ment of compensation to legal 
dians will not be the only factor consid- 
ered in the determination of a legal cus- 
todian. 

The appointment of a guardian will be 
required when such action is deemed 
necessary to protect the interests of both 
the minor or incompetent and the Bu- 
reau. The practicability of the appoint- 
ment of a guardian as well as the de- 
pletion of the estate by the cost of such 


appointment will be carefully considered | 


before requiring the appointment of a 
guardian. 

The Regional Attorney will also use 
discretion, where the appointment of a 
guardian is deemed necessary both from 
the standpoint of the ward as well as the 


Bureau, in advising with the court in | 


the selection of a person to serve in this 
capacity. 

5. When a claimant under legal dis- 
ability is found entitled to compensation 
the accrued amount of which at the time 
of the adjudication is $500 or less, or the 
monthly rate of which is $40, or less, or 
if the finding is in favor of two or more 
claimants under legal disability and the 


| ritory 


| supra, 


pay | 
custo- | &§ 





accrued amounts at the time of the ad- 
judication is $600 or less, or the com. 
bined monthly rates amount to $50 or 


less, and no legal guardian or committee 
has been appointed, such awards shall 
be made upon proper finding to the per- 
son legally vested with the responsibility 
or care of such claimant or claimants, 
provided that the best interests of the 
claimant will be served thereby and the 
legal custodian is properly qualified. 


Affidavits of Witnesses 


As to Facts Required. 

6. The Regional Attorney will secure 
an affidavit on Form 4703 executed by 
the proposed legal custodian, supported 
by the affidavits of two disinterested per- 
sons, setting forth the following: 

(a) Relationship of proposed legal cus- 
todian to the minor or incompetent 
claimant. 

(b) The person legaliy vested with the 
responsibility or care of the claimant’s 
estate and the relationship between such 
person and the claimant. 

(c) The State which is the !Iegal resi- 
dence of custodian and claimant . 

(d) That no guardian, curator or con- 
guardian, curator or conservator has 
guardian , curator or conservator has 
been constituted under the laws of such 


State of the claimant’s residence, as the | 


case may be. 
(e) That the person named as custo- 


dian is charged with the responsibility | 
and care of the claimant, and is exercis- | 


ing same. (The affidavit of the two wit- 
nesses must state that the proposed cus- 
todian is a fit person to have the custody 
and care of the claimant, and is qualified 
in every respect to receive, disburse, and 


account for amounts payable on account | 
| of the claimant.) 


(f) That the claimant is living and in 
such custody at the time. 

(g) The period during which such cus- 
tody has extended (showing dates). 

(h) If the claimant is not in the actual 
custody of the person claiming to be le- 
gal custodian, the reason for such sep- 
aration and the arrangements under 
which the claimant resides in some other 
place shouid be given, together with the 


; name and address of the person having 
| charge of such claimant. 


| Certi fied Copies Ordered 


Of Necessary Documents 

In addition thereto, the Regional At- 
torney will, upon request of the Adjudi- 
cation Division, Regional Office, secure 
through the interested parties certified 
copies of the following papers, when nec- 
essary, under the seal of the custodian 
of the original records: : 

(i) Birth certificate or other proof of 
birth of claimant (if the claimant is a 
minor). 

(j) Decree of divorce, if any, of claim- 
ant. 

(k) Decree of adoption, if any, of 
claimant. 

(1) Inquisition papers of unsoundness 
of mind of claimant. 





7. Form 555, “Certificate of Custody,” | 


| will be prepared in triplicate by the Re- 
| todian named therein is a fit and proper 


data upon which said certificate is based. 
This certificate will be accompanied by 
a statement, signed by the Regional At- 
torney, certifying that the proposed cus- 
toTdian named therein is a fit and proper 
person to have the custody and care of 


| the claimant, and showing the evidence 


on which the certification is based. Sep- 
arate certificates will be prepared for 
each minor or incompetent claimant. 

8. When the proposed custodian re- 
sides within the territory of the Regional 
Office having the case file, the certificate 
will be signed by the Regional Attorney 
and the Regional Manager. When the 
proposed custodian resides in another 


| regional area, the Regional Attorney of 


the office having jurisdiction of the case | 


will communicate with the Regional At- 
torney of the office within whose terri- 
tory the proposed custodian resides. 
(See Part III, Sec. 1, R, Legal Field 
Manual) requesting that the latter se- 


cure the necessary evidence, and execute 


| the certificate—if in order. 


In these cases the certificate will be | 


prepared and signed by the Regional 
Attorney of the office within whose ter- 
the proposed custodian resides, 
and will be forwarded by him, together 
with the statement required in Par. q 
and the evidence on which the 
certification is based, to the Regional 


Attorney of the office having jurisdic- | 
| tion of the case file, who will counte) 


sign the certificate to show concurrence 
The certificate will be signed by the 
Regional Manager having jurisdiction 
of the case file. 


Original Certificate Routed 


To Adjudication Division 

9. When signed by the Regional Man- 
ager, the original certificate (Form 
together with two copies thereof 
and evidence of responsibility and care, 


| will be routed to the Adjudication Divi- 


sion, Regional Office. One copy of the 
certificate and all evidence in support 
of the claim will be retained in the file 
of the Adjudication Division, and one 
copy of the certificate will be forwarded 
to the Regional Attorney. 

10. The Adjudication Division, Re- 
gional Office, will make up two copies 
of Form 5ll-a for original awards, or 
three copies of Form 550 for amended 
awards, and forward them to the Re- 
gional Accountant with the original cer- 
tificate (Form 555) approved by the Re- 
gional Manager. 

When payment has been made by the 
Regional Office, the original Form 511-a 
or the original and one copy of Form 
550 will be forwarded to the Central 
Office in accordance with General Or- 
der 5-C. The original Certificate (Form 
555) will be attached to the copy of 
original award, Form 51l1-a, or amended 
award, Form 550, original schedule of 
the Disbursing Officer, which is for- 
warded to the Finance Service, Central 
Office. 

To be continued in the issue of 

June 28, 








Maj. Delos C. Emmons, Air Corps, re- 
lieved from ‘assignment at Crissy Field, 
Calif., ordered to duty 
of Air Corps. 
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- Topical Survey of the Government 


— vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
echanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to- 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
, 1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a‘survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 

sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Flexible Tariff Administered on Basis of Facts 
Gathered in Inquiries by Federal Commission 


Topic 13—Foreign Trade 


Second Article—Adminis tration of Flexible Tariff. 


In, this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions dnd 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; and twelfth, Shipping. The pres- 
ent group deals with Federal activities in con- 
nection with Foreign Trade. 


By Thomas O. Marvin. 


Chairman, United States Tariff Commission. 


UCH of the time of the Tariff Commission in 

recent years has been spent upon investiga- 

tions for purposes of section 315 of the Tar- 

iff Act of 1922—the so-called flexible provi- 
sions of the present Tariff Act. Upon the report of the 
Tariff Commission the President has authority to 
change an existing rate of duty within an upper or 
lower limit of 50 per cent of the present rate if an in- 
vestigation of the difference in costs of production of 
the article in question in the United States and in the 
principal competing country is shown to warrant such 
a change. 


In cases of articles upon which ad valorem rates of 
duty are assessed the existing duty must be based 
upon the American selling price of the domestic article 
comparable to the imported article if it is found that 
the difference in the cost of production is greater than 
the present duty plus 50 per cent of the duty assessed 
upon the basis of foreign value. 

7” * me 


By proclamation of the President under date of Oc- 
tober 7, 1922, requests or applications for relief under 
the provisions of section 315 are filed with or referred 
to the Tariff Comission for consideration. 


Up to June 1, 1927, the Commisison had received 563 
applications, covering 286 commodities, requesting’ in- 
vestigations or adjustments in the duties under section 
315. Many commodities are the subject of a number 
of applications. There have been 155 aplications for 
increases in the prevailing duties, 99 applications for 
decreases, 21 for both increases and decreases, and 11 
for adjustments. 

- * * 

[4 THE nature of the case the Commission is not able 

to institute investigations and grant public hearings 
on all requests. Many of the requests grow out of 
temporary trade conditions, and many of them through 
a misinterpretation of the facts concerning the indus- 
try. In some cases the imported and domestic article, 
under the same general name, may not be directly 
competitive, or, if imported, there may be no domestic 
production on a commercial scale. 


After all eliminations are made from the lists of 
applications in which it is not feasible to institute in- 
vestigations, there remains a considerable list of ar- 
ticles in regard to which the Commission’s limited ap- 
propriation necessitates the use of the selective process. 

* * * 


In order that the Commission may select with some 


degree of intelligence the applications upon which pos- 


itive action seems to be most warranted, a careful sys- 
tem of preliminary studies has been developed. The 
commodity expert, in cooperation with an economist, 
tabulates and analyzes all the available information in 
the Commission’s files in regard to a particular ap- 
plication. If necessary, field work is undertaken. A 
preliminary report is then drafted and sent to the Com- 
mission’s advisory board, for further consideration. 


In many cases additional information is sought, and 
the report is practically rewritten by the advisory 
board. In general the preliminary report consists of 
an analysis of present conditions in the industry with 
respect to domestic production, increasing or decrease 
ing imports, trend of prices, available data on costs 
of production, and the competitive factors peculiar to 
the industry. Consideration is given to direct and in- 
direct competition. Cotton stockings, for example, may 
compete with silk stockings in the broad sense, but not 
directly. 

* * * 

1’ SOME cases the preliminary study may disclose so 

many. difficult problems in connection with an ap- 
plication that a preliminary hearing is necessary. Spe- 
cial attention is usually given in this hearing to the 
limitation of the scope of the investigation. In the case 
of vegetable oils, for example, it was deemed necessary 
to obtain the opinions of interested parties as to the 
interrelation of the many kinds of vegetable oils and 
animal fats competing in the American market before 
the extent of the cost study could be determined. 

Actual field work in which costs and other data are 
obtained usually is a smail part of the investigation, 


Ordinarily sufficient cost data can be obtained in two 
or three months with four or five men in the field to 
require six to eight months of tabulation and analysis 
before the public hearing can be held. 


* * * 


Special effort is made to obtain reliable foreign cost 
data. The Commission has a staff of economists and 
statisticians in Europe. When an investigation is in- 
stituted they are requested to get in touch with the 
foreign producers of the commodity in question to de- 
termine whether or not cost data are obtainable. These 
approaches are made through the United States De- 
partment of State, the Embassies, the Ministries and 
the Consular Officers. . 


The Commission invites the cooperation of the trade 
associations and organizations in foreign countries. As 
a rule the officials of these organizations call together 
important portions of their membership for direct in- 
terviews with the representatives of the Commission. 

* *« 

WHEN permission has been granted for access to the 

cost records of foreign producers (this permission 
has been granted in the majority of cases) the Com- 
mission is informed by its foreign agents as to whether 
the necessary cost and other data can be obtained di- 
rectly by them, or whether commodity, economic, and 
accounting experts should be sent from the staff in 
Washington. In all major investigations it has been 
found desirable to send members of the technical staff 
abroad to obtain the necessary data. 


The Commission appreciates the cooperation it has 
received from foreign producers of imported articles. 
One reason, perhaps, for this cooperation is the fact 
that a duty based upon the differences in costs of pro- 
duction is an equalizing duty rather than a prohibitive 
one, and that the somewhat unusual opportunity is of-, 
fered to foreign producers of presenting to the Com- 
mission for the use of the President and the Congress 
direct and concrete evidence bearing upon the relation 
of their costs of production to the prevailing duties. 

* * * 

After the costs and other data have been obtained, 
analyzed and tabulated, a Preliminary Statement of 
Information is issued for the use of interested parties 
at the public hearing, which is announced on or about 
the date of the release of the Preliminary Statement. 
This Statement of Information presents in summary 
form all the facts found by the Commission in the in- 
vestigation, and specifically requests discussion and 
criticism of the information presented. 


The public hearings, of which at least 30 days’ notice 
is given, are open to all interested parties, whether 
residents of the United States or foreign countries. In 
some cases foreign producers personally attend the 
hearings and present their own evidence. 

= ~ * 

WHEN the hearings are completed and briefs are 

filed, the Commission’s experts prepare a draft of 
a final report, including all the pertinent data obtained 
in the investigation, which is transmitted to the Com- 
mission through the Advisory Board in the same man- 
ner as outlined in more detail in reference to the pre- 
liminary report on the application. The draft report 
is then referred to a committee of the Commission, 
which uses it as a basis for a draft of a report to the 
President. This report is then in turn examined in 
detail by each Commissioner and revised and criticized 
in successive Commission meetings. 


If the Commission is unable to agree upon a report 
or upon the findings in the case, the President is fully 
informed of the differences of opinion in order that he 
may have the benefit of all points of view in connection 
with a report upon the particular subject. One of the 
peculiar results of the Commission’s activities under 
section 315 is the fact that applications which may not 
result in investigations may be as useful to the Com- 
mission and to the Congress as those upon which in- 
vestigations are instituted. The Commission’s system 
of preliminary studies respecting all applications has 
enabled members of the staff to assemble a large vol- 
ume of tariff information which will be useful to the 
Congress in subsequent tariff legislation. 


Since the enactment of the tariff act of 1922, 23 com- 
plaints alleging unfair competition and unfair acts in 
the importation of articles into the United States have 
been received by the Commission. Of these complaints 
six have been considered as abandoned and dismissed 
without prejudice, three have been referred to the 
Treasury Department, one has been referred to the 
State Department, and eight are pending. Investiga- 
tions have been ordered in five cases. 


Reports have been submitted to the President pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 317 upon the impor- 
tant existing discriminations against the commerce of 
the United States by means of tariff rates and regula- 
tions. Up to June 1, 11 complaints have been received 
by the Commisison under, this section of the law. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 28, Henry L. Deimel, Jr., Acting 
Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will tell of the work of 
the Division. 
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lie Daniel, jr., Alburquerque, N. M., Reserve, 
ordered to active duty at Marshall Field, 


Fort Riley, Kans. 


Army Orders 


Pittsburgh, Pz 


in office of Chief | Pearce, Brookly 


Chemical Warfare Service. 
Each of the following-named officers, Re 


Arsenal, Md., for training: Maj. 
Baker, Syracuse, N, Y.; Capt. Robert Mellin, 
Capt. 
N. Y.; Capt. Frank Sey- 


W. Cook and Maj. Darius C. Absher. 


ment, 


Ross Allen | assignment at Fort 


ordered to duty in the Philippines. 
William Tudor : “year 


First Lieut. Ray H. Skaggs, relieved from 
assignment at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
ordered to duty in the Hawaiian Depart- 


Capt. Thomas G. Tousey, relieved from 
Leavenworth, Kans., 


_Capt. Arthur H. Nylen, relieved from as- 
signment at Military Academy; West Point, 


Lieut. Col. Harry Graham, relieved from 
assignment at Rockwell air intermediate de- 
pot, ordered to Dayton, Ohio, reporting to 
chief of material division. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Lefroy Caperton, 
Reserve, arden City, N. Y., 
duty at Selfridge Field, Mich. 

First Lieut. Erik H. Nelson, relieved 
from assignment at Dayton ,Ohio, ordered 
- Air Corps representative at Curtiss fac- 
ory. 

First Lieut. John Ayers Collins, Dear- 
born, Mich., and First Lieut. Stephen Timo- 
thy Kauffman, Kansas City, Mo., Reserve, 
ordered to duty at Langley Field, Va. 

Second Lieut. James White Carson, San 
Diego, Calif., and Second Lieut. James Les- 


ordered to 


t 
Air Corps ordered to active duty at Edgewood 


del, New York, N, Y,; First Lieut. Donald 
Elmer Cable, Brooklyn, N. Y.; First Lieut. 
Russel Edwin Corey, Buffalo, N. Y.; Second 
Lieut. William H, Bisnoff, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Second Lieut. Frederick Clarence Buch- 
holtz, New York City; Second Lieut. Benja- 
min Wendell Gelb, New York City; Second 
Lieut. John Glover, East Orange, N. J.; 
Second Liuet. Paul Henry Kelm, New York 
City; Second Lieut, Gordon Charles Mack, 
New York City; Second Lieut. 
George Stern, fersey City, N. J.; Sevond 
Lieut. William Gerald Schoenwetter, Ham- 
burg, N. Y. 


Albert 


‘ Medical Corps. ' 

The following officers have been named 
to examine applicants for the Medical 
Corps of the Army, at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.: 
Lieut. Col. Allie W, Williams, Maj. George 


ordered to duty in Porto Rico. 


Lieut. Col. James M. Phalen, relieved 
from duty in office of Surgeon General, 
ordered to duty in the Canal Zone. 


Maj. Darius C. Absher, relieved from as- 
signment at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., ordered 
to duty in Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Edwin R. Strong, relieved from 
duty in Canal Zone, ordered to duty at 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Capt. Edward J. Turgeon, Quartermaster 
Corps; Col. Charles B. Clark, Infantry, and 
Lieut. Col. Henry H. Rutherford, detailed 
as a member cf a Court of Inquiry for the 
Eighth Corps Area, vice, Col. Fred L. Mun- 
son, Infantry; Col. Robert O. Van Horn, 
Infantry, and Col. Ephraim G,. Peyton, In- 
fantry,. 


‘Aurwontaen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Mere, Berna 
PusuisHeD Wirnout CoMMENT BY THE 


Moderation Is Ur ged on Army : 
In Opposing Pending Legislation 


Unitep States DAILY. 


Representative James Says Men Should Ex- 


press Views, but No 


Spent 


Money Should Be 


for Propaganda. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Senate Military Affairs Committee as 
lobbying, but we do not believe that the 
military establishment has any right to 
use a single dollar of money in propa- 
ganda against us, because Congress fur- 
nishes the money and Congress repre- 
sents the people. 

“I do not believe that anybody in the 
War Department in the future will do 
that, but if it should so happen we were 

| to find any money for propaganda used 
against us in any way—whether paid 
| for in time of men or in actual money— 
I mean after the House has passed the 


legislation—we would call the guilty 
party before us and if necessary would 
introduce legislation that would prevent 
it in the future.” 


Officers May Disagree 
With Their Superiors 

He said there is nothing wrong in 
any officer, who disagrees with his su- 
perior officer on a matter of national 
defense, coming before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and express- 
ing his own views. He said if an officer 
were punished for having expressed his 
views frankly, the one responsible for 
such punishment should himself be pun- 
ished. He urged on the Army officers 
good faith and study of any matters 
before attempting to present them to 
Congress. On the part of Congress, he 
said, the Army personnel is entitled to 
receive a square deal, every man should 
be well-dressed and well-fed, and every 
man and officer should be well-housed. 

“We expect the military establish- 
ment to come to us when its reserve 
ammunition is getting low. We expect 
it to come before us on anything else 
that is necessary for the national de- 
fense or the good of the country, even 
if it has called it to the attention of 
other committees or other gentlemen in 
the government and been denied. We 
take it as their duty to do that even 
if by so doing one loses his official 
head. 

“We expect the military establish- 
ment will keep up to date on the matter 
of national defense. If it finds that some 
new weapon of war has upset its theo- 
ries or plans, it should be quick to recom- 
mend the adoption of other plans and 
methods. We expect the head of the 
military establishment to ask the Direc- 
tor of the Budget and Congress for suf- 
ficient money to carry on the activities 
of his department or branch of the serv- 
ice. The military establishment or any 
branch of the service has done its duty 
when it has made the request on Con- 
gress. It is for Congress to decide how 
far a certain piece of legislation or a 
Department can go; it is not for any one 
in the service to decide that the activi- 
ties must be carried on if Congress has 
decided they do not care to go that far. 


Opposes Private Aid 


For Departments 
“Congress does not want any indi- 


viduals or corporation to pay part of the | 


runing expenses of this Government. We 
want no officer to put himself or his 
branch of the service under any obliga- 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Louis B. Porterfield, det. Bu. Nav.; 
to command Dest. Sqdn. 12, Battle Fit. 

Comdr. Bryson. Bruce, det. Nav. Inspr. 
of Mach., Shanghai, China; to nearest 

| ree, ship in U. S. . 
| Comdr. Richard B. Coffman, det. U. S. S. 
Seattle; to U. S. S. Relief. 

Lieut. Comdr. Andrew H. Addoms, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to aide on staff, 
to Adm. Mark L. Bristol, Comdr. in Chief 
Asiatic Fit. 

Lieut. Comér. John H. Brown, jr., det. 
command U. S. S. S-42; to Nav. Operations. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles T. S. Gladden, det. 

| Nav. Observatory, Washington, D. C.; to 
Nav. War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. William F. Fitzgerald, jr., det. U. 
S. S. Milwaukee; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Virgil E. Korns, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Galveston. 

Lieut. Joseph U. Ledeman, jr., det. Naval 
Academy; to Dest. Sqdn. 9, Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Edwin G. Gibb, det. U. S. S. Cano- 
pus; to United States. 

Lieut. Comdr. Roy C. Smith, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Noa; to nearest rec. ship in 

. United States. 

; Lieut. (j. g.) Artyn L. ‘Main, to duty Nav. 

; Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

| Lieut. (j. g-) Harold E. McCarthy, un- 

| completed portion orders May 17, 1927, re- 
voked; to duty Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. 

| Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edward J. O’Kane, det. U.S. 
S. Pruitt; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Ens. Donald McGregor, det. U. S. S. 
Seattle; to U..S. S. Sapelo. 

Comdr. Eugene A. Vickery (M. C.), un- 
completed portion orders May 11, 1927, re- 
voked; to temp. duty Rec. Ship, Boston, 
Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g-) John L. Enyart (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Nathaniel E. Disbrow (S. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C 

Lieut. Louis A. Puckett (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Nitro; to U. S. S. Peary. 

Capt. Edward A. Duff (Ch. C.), det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; to Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Comdr. Lee S. Border (C. C.), det. Supt. 
Constr., River Gunboats, Shanghai, China; 
to nearest Rec. Ship in United States. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph W. Fowler, det. 
Shanghai, China; to nearest Rec. Ship in 
United States. 

Ch. Gun. Torger Nylund, det. U. S. S. 
Argonne; to temp. duty Rec. Ship, Boston, 
Mass. 

Gun. Joseph C. Doyle, to treatment, Fitz- 
simons Gen. Hosp., Denver, Colo. 

Mach. Walter W. Rush, detfl U. S. S. 
Raleigh; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., 
Boston, Mass. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Robert H. Richter, det. Navy 
Purchasing Office, Shanghai, China; to Ree. 
Ship, San Francisco. 

Ch, Pay Clk. James F, Howard, det. asst. 
to Flt. Paymaster on staff, Asiatic Flt.; to 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Carp. Rloyd V. Scott, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
San Diego, Calif., to U. S. S, Langley, 


Naval 





tion not specifically contemplated by 
Congress by accepting assistance from 
anyone to run his particular office or 
branch of the service. 

“The Army has a right to expect that 
when the military establishment pro- 
poses something to us for the good of 
the Army, that we consider it as made 
in good faith and that we will so act, 
The Army has a right to believe that any 
grievance will receive a hearing from us 
and that every injustice will be cor- 
rected, so far as our committee can cor- 
rect it. 

“The American Government is one 
great corporation with more than 100,- 
000,000 stockholders. It is governed by 
a president of the corporation, assisted 


by a large board of directors. All of 
these officials are elected by the stock- 
holders and therefore directly responsi- 
ble to the stockholders. The board 
directors has appointed certain executivy 
committees to look after certain matters. 
One of the executive committees is the 
House Military Affairs Committee. It is 
our duty to look after all matters of na- 
tional defense of the corporation. One 
branch of the corporation looks after all 
matters pertaining to land defense and it 
is this branch that our executive com- 
mittee supervises. 


“It is necessary, therefore, for this 
Department to keep our executive com- 
mittee fully advised of anything that in 
its opinion is necessary to efficiently run 
its branch of the corporation. It is neces- 
sary for this corporation to keep as fully 
up to date as any other corporation and 
therefore must require that all branches 
of the corporation study the modern 
methods and try to put those modern 
methods in operation. In order for a 
corporation to operate successfully, it is 
necessary for all branches and committees 
to work together for the common good. 
If each one does this, the corporation is 
a great success: if they do not, then the 
corporation is » cismal failure and one 
that will be put out of business by a 
competitor.” 


Air Mail Equipment 
To Be Transferred 


Authorized by Congress in Ach 
for Disposal of Govern- 
ment Property. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
53-foot tower; one BBT floodlight; one 
25-KW generator; one Kohler plant; 
boundary lights. 

To the City of Chicago, Ill.: Two bea- 
con lights on towers; one BBT flood- 
light; one floodlight; one 25-KW gen- 
erator; one 36-foot tower; boundary 
lights. 

To the City of Iowa City, Iowa: One 
hangar building, 60 by 100; _one office 
building, 20 by 30; two beacon lights; one 


BBT floodlight; one 68-foot tower, one 
floodlight; one 25-KW generator; bound- 
ary lights. 

To the City of Nerth Platte, Neb.: Two 
hangar building, 86 by 101; one office 
floodlight; one 53-foot tower; one 35-KW 
generator; one 25-KW generator; bound- 
ary lights. 

To the City of Cheyenne, Wyo.: Three 
hangar buildings, 62 by 86; one office 
building, 40 by 80; one shop building, 
62 by 86; one powerhouse, 16 by 20; one 
BBT floodlight; one beacon light; one 
ffoodlight; one 53-foot tower; one 25-KW 
ary lights. 

To the City of Salt Lake City, Utah: 
One office building, 28 by 30, Govern- 
ment’s interest in hangar building; one 
floodlight; one beacon light; one trans- 
former; one extension line; boundary 
lights. 

To the City of Elko, Nev.: One hangar 
building, 60 by 100. 

It was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment that the disposition of its air mail 
equipment at Hadley Field, New -[grsey, 
would be announced later. The art- 
ment, however, is , planning to invite 
competitive bids for its property.. Pro- 
posal blanks for prospective bidders are 
now being drawn up, it was said, by the 
Contract Air Mail Section of the Depart- 
ment. 

Not Owned By Municipality. 

It was explained at the Department 
that Hadley Field was owned by private 
individuals and not by a mupicipality 
and therefore this field did not come 
within the purview of the law covering 
the disposition of air mail equipment at 
other fields as outlined_in Mr. New’s 
statement. 

These latter fields are owned by the 
municipalities, and under a stipulation 
with the Government, all improvements 
made on them are to revert to the mu- 
nicipalities owning the fields. 

The property installed by the Govern- 
ment at Hadley Field cost approximately 
$50,000, it was. said, and under present 
plans it will be disposed through the 
medium of sealed proposals. 

The owners of this field have leased 
it to the Government under contract. A 
proviso in this contract, however, en- 
ables the Department to cancel its con- 
tract on 30 days’ notice, it was declared, 


Air Terminus for East. 

Hadley Field is the terminus for the 
transcontinental air mail lines in the 
East. It also serves as a terminus for ¢ 
the air mail line between Boston and 
New York City, and alsc will be a ter- 
minal port for the proposed air mail 
line between Atlanta and New York City, 
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Agriculture 


Record Is Reached 
In Cotton Exported 
During Past Week 


Spot Demand on Markets 
Was Moderate; Prices for 
Period Moved Within 


Narrow Range. 


Demand for spot cotton on the cot- 
ton markets of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended June 24 was mod- 


erate, according to the report of the 
week’s cotton trade just issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Prices moved thraugh a narrow range. 
Exports for the week amounted fo 73,- 
698 bales compared with 42,001 bales 
for the corresponding week a year ago. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Cotton prices during the week June 
18-24 moved within a narrow range. 
Demand for spot cotton for old and 
“new crop shipments was reported as 
very moderate. Some slowing down in 
the activity in the dry goods markets 
was reported. Exports during the week 
reached the record figures of the entire 
1911-12 season. Some private reports 
during the week indicated an acreage 
reduction of about 10 per cent for the 
1926-27 crop. 

Sales Were Decreased. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
July future contracts were up 4 points 
at 16.55 cents, and on the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange they were down 
4 points at 16.49 cents. On the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade July future con- 
tracts closed at 16.48 cents compared 
with 16.50 cents last week. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets for the week amounted to 32,- 
904 bales, compared with 34,049 bales 
for the corresponding week in 1926. 
The average price of No. 5 or Middling 
spot cotton in 10 markets closed at 
16.12. cents compared with 16.04 cents 
a week ago and 17.53 cents on the same 
day last year. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
73,698 bales, compared with 42,001 
bales for the corresponding week a year 
ago. Total exports from August 1 to 
June 24, amounted to 10,718,878 bales, 
compared with 7,783,701 bales for the 
same period last season. Figures in- 
clude exports to Canada to May 31. 

Quotations at Three Markets Given. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
June 24, was 201,820 bales; New Or- 
leans, 58,877; Houston, 11,266; Galves- 
ton, 6,428. Total stocks, all kinds, New 
York, 223,228; New Orleans, 333,527; 
Houston, 320,848; Galveston, 252,751. 

New York future contracts closed June 
24: July, 16.55 cents; October, 16.92 
cents; December, 17.16 cents; January, 
17.20 cents; March, 17.40 cents. New 
Orleans closed: July, 16.49 cents; Oc- 
tober, 16.86 cents; December, 17.09 cents; 
January, 17.13 cents; March, 17.28 cents. 
Chicago closed: July, 16.48 cents; Oc- 
tober, 16.89 cents; December, 17.15 cents; 
January 17.18 cents;*March, 17.36. New 
Orleans Middling spot cotton, 16.49 
cents per lb. 

Cotton movement from August 1, 1926, 
to June 24, 1927, with comparisons: 

1927 1926 

Bales Bales 
12,513,811 9,403,240 

1,327,914 722,805 
7,081,680 11,503,722 

503,000 1,031,182 

18,902,236 16,023,416 


Port receipts .... 
Port stocks ..... 
Interior receipts.. 
Interior stocks... 
Into sight 
Northern spinners’ 
takings 1,865,300 
Southern spinners’ 
takings 
World’s visible 
suppply of 
American cotton 


Produce Law Lacks 


Effective Enforcement 


1,867,809 


5,357,236 4,655,801 


4,219,914 2,924,207 


Funds Lacking for All Services 
Except That of Anti- 
Dumping. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


shippers in cases when no actual injus- 
tice has been done. 

$For instance, we have just received a 
letter from a shipper of asparagus who 
complains that out of several shipments 
of asparagus consigned to different cities 
at the same day, one returned only about 
half as much as thc others. The fact is 
that one shipment went to a city where 
a comparatively large local supply. of 
asparagus was available, prices were low, 
and the receiver was probably forced to 
sell the consignment at a low figure.” 

‘Many of the complaints of violation 
of the Produce Agency Act which will 
come in to the Bureau are likely to come 
from the trade itself,” Mr. Robb pre- 
dicted. “If a receiver were failing to 
make proper returns to shippers he 
would give himself a wider margin and 
would be avle to undersell his competi- 
tors, who would promptly realize that 
he must be making unfair returns to the 
shipper.” 


Prices Are Announced 
For Rural Delivery Maps 


Rural delivery county maps are 50 
cents each and local center rural deliv- 
ery maps 75 cents each, the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General, H. H. Bil- 
lany, has just announced. 

The full text of Mr. Billany’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The attention of postmasters is invited 
to the following order which was recently 
issued by the Postmaster General: 

“Effective July 1, 1927, the:sale price 
of rural delivery county maps shall be 
50 cents each and of local center rural 
delivery maps 75 cents each.’ 


Land for General F arming 
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Cotton 
and for Stock 


Offered in Klamath Reclamation Project 


Tule Lake Division Described 


as Very Productive of 


Variety of Crops, With Towns Near By. 


Opportunities for general farming 
combined with stock raising and dairy- 
ing on the Tule Lake Division of the 
Klamath Reclamation Project, in Oregon 
afid California, are outlined by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, in a statement just made, 

The cost of water rights is $88.35 an 
acre, the Bureau says, and during 1927 
and 1928 water will be delivered on a 
rental basis. It states that the country 


is adapted to grain growing, alfalfa and_ 


other forage crops, root crops and pota- 
toes, live stock and dairying. There are 
near by “immense forests, and a large 
number of sawmills provide cheap build- 
ing materials for barns and stock sheds,” 
according to the statement. 


Bureau follows in full text: 

On March 1, 1927, 145 farms varying 
in size from 13.3 to 87.3 acres were 
thrown open to settlement in the Tule 
Lake Division of the Klamath irrigation 
project. For those who desire to follow 
general farming combined with stock 
raising or dairying these farms are a 
real opportunity. The soil is fertile and 
easily work€d. There is an abundant and 
reliable water supply. 

The Klamath project lies on both sides 
of the Oregon-California boundary in 
Klamath County, Oreg., and in Modoc 
and Siskiyou Counties, Calif. It is on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific 
Railway between San Francisco and 
Portland. A projected branch of the 
Southern Pacific from Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., to Alturas, Calif., will pass 
through the Tule Lake lands. 


- 
Applicants Must Have 
$2,000 Cash or Equipment 

Applicants to qualify must have at 
least $2,000 in cash or part cash and 
the remainder in_ livestock, 
equipment, or other useful assets. 
plicants also must have had at least two 
years’ experience in farming and must 
furnish evidence of character and in- 
dustry. They must be eligible also to 
file on land under the Homestead Act. 
The public notice of January 22, 1927, 
provides that those who served in the 
War with Germany shall have prior claim 
to file on these lands up to March 15, 
1927, on part and until June 1, 1927, on 
the remainder. After these dates it is 
open alike to all homeseekers. 

All applicants must appear before the 
Board and inspect the land before the 
applications are approved. This require- 
ment will be given a liberal and reason- 
able interpretation by the board to avoid 
unnecessary expense and loss of time by 
the applicants. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to help all applicants to under- 
stand what is involved in the develop- 
ment of these farms and what they will 
need in the way of capital, equipment, 
and experience to succeed. Doing this 
will save many not equipped to succeed 
from losing their capital and time. 

During 1927 and 1928 water will be 
delivered on a rental basis. A payment 
of $1.85 an acre in advance will entitle 


er user to two acre-feet of water. | i i 1 
pres | and are furnished with electric energy 


Additional water will be furnished at 
the rate of 75 cents per acre-foot. Pay- 
ment of both water-rental charges for 
1927 and 1928 are required at time of 
filing water-rental application. Those fil- 
ing after June 15, 1927, will be required 
only to pay the water-rental charge 
($1.85 an acre) for 1927. 

The cost of water rights will be $88.35 
an acre, which may be extended over a 
period of 40 years without interest, pro- 
vided water users will organize an irri- 
gation district and enter into a “joint 
liability contract” with the United States 


of the irrigation works. Each approved 
applicant must agree when executing his 
water-rental application to the inclusion 
of his land in an irrigation district. 

The annual maximum temperature 
varies from 95°‘to 100 degrees F. The 
annual minimum temperature varies 


from a few degrees above zero to an | 


extreme minimum of —16 degrees F. The 
average mean annual temperature is 
about 47.7 degrees F. The mean annual 
rainfall, over a period of 22, years, is 
12:35 inches. The average precipitation 
from April to September, inclusive, is 
3.39 inches, which makes it necessary to 
irrigate crops. In the spring frosts must 
be expected until the early part_of June, 
and they are likely to come again in the 
early part of September. The elevation 
of the irrigable lands above sea level is 
about 4,100 feet. 


Soil Is Declared 
To Be Very Productive 


The soil varies from a sandy loam to 
clay and silt loams, and both types of 
soil may be found on the same farm. It 
is alluvial in character and very produc- 
tive under a proper cropping program. 
The soils adjacent to the old lake bed 
were deposited by stream action and 
those in the bottom of the lake were 
formed by lake sediment and _ disin- 
tegrated plant growths. The constant 
rise and fall of the water surface of the 
old lake subjected the soil to almost end- 
less reworking by wave action, which 
has more or less mixed the :ake-laid soils 
with those laid down by streams and ac- 
counts for its sandy and silty texture. 


This has also had the effect of making ! 


the surface of the land quite smooth and 
the slopes gentle, thus making the cost 
of preparation for irrigation simple and 
inexpensive. 

The country is adapted to grain grow- 
ing, alfalfa and other forage crops, root 
crops and potatoes. livestock, and dairy- 
ing. It is not suited to the growing of 
fruits. Two -rops of alfalfa are always 
secured and occasionally a small third 
cutting. Excellent crops of potatoes have 
been grown on the older portion of the 
project and should do well on the lands 
opened for settlement on the Tule Lake 
division. Sugar beets have been grown 
succesfully, hit! it is not preetieshtle 
grow them as an important crep until 


to 


| well suited to the district. 


farming : 
Ap- | 
| for feeding milch cows, sheep, hogs, and 


; as early as possible. 
should have a few chickens and at least 
one milch cow as‘soon as he establishes | 


| 750,000. 


| lisments. 





| lems. 





better railroad transportation is avail- 
able. Everbearing strawberries and rasp- 
berries and other small fruits can be 
grown. 

Forage crops should constitute a large 
part of the production of any farm in 
this climate, especially in the first years 
while the land is being brought to a high 
state of cultivation. 

Livestock growing is favored because 
the project adjacent to large open 
ranges and forests which furnish summer 
grazing to a great number of sheep 
and cattle. Livestock are comparatively 
free from diseases and there is an 
abundance of stock water. The prox- 
imity of 
number of sawmills provide cheap build- 


is 


| ing materials for barns and stock sheds. 
A description of the project by the | 


Dairying is a profitable business and 
There is a 
creamery at Merrill and several more at 
Klamath Falls and a cheese factory at 
Malin. 


Small Bands of Sheep 
Found to Be Profitable 


Systematic feeding of ewes and lambs, 
if properly handled, is successful for a 
period of years. A small band of sheep 


can be kept profitably on nearly every | 


farm. Hogs grow rapidly on alfalfa 
pasture and a small amount of grain, and 
are finished on rolled barley. The pro- 


duction of eggs and Wickens is not suf- | 


ficient for the local market. Large 


amounts of these and dairy products are | ed 
; good crop conditions. 


shipped to Klamath Falls annually. A 
considerable number of turkeys 


should be a profitable side line of many 
farms. The keeping of bees by those 


who understand their care may accom- | 
| pany 
| clover. 


the raising of alfalfa and sweet 

After the. project is well developed, 
the agricultural program should be 
based on the production of forage crops 


beef cattle; with potatoes, root crops, 
seed crops, 
side lines. The soil has more humus than 


| most Western soils, but is more reauired 


for high production and it is advisable 
to seed alfalfa cr other leguminous crops 
Every new settler 


residence, and additional cows and- pigs 


| and chickens as soon as sufficient forage 


is available. 

Klamath Falls, Oreg., with a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, is the center of a 
thriving lumber industry. The value of 
lumber and timber products shipped an- 
nually from Klamath Falls amounts to 
approximately $8,000,000. 


Industries and Schools 


In Nearby Towns 

The building permits of. Klamath Falls 
in 1926 amounted to approximately $1,- 
All kinds of supplies may be 
purchased from its many business estab- 
Doctors, dentists, and the va- 
rious other professions are represented. 
Merrill, Malin, and Bonanza are towns 
with stores, graded and high schools, 


for lighting and other purposes. These 
towns have daily mail and stage service 
from Klamath Falls. Merrill and Malin 
are each about six miles from the Tule 
Lake lands. 

Those desiring to make the trip to 
Klamath Falls by automobile may do so 
most of the year over good roads. Kla- 
math Falls may be reached from the 


| north over The Dalles-California State 
»Highway, via Bend, Oreg. 


The Green 
Springs Highway connects Klamath 
Falls with the Pacific Highway near 


; Ashl reg. is 
for the repayment of the reduced cost | Ashland, Oreg., a distance of about 60 


miles. Another route from the west is 
to leave the Pacific Highway at Med- 
ford, parallel the Rogue River to Crater 


| Lake National Park, and from thence to 


Klamath Falls. Klamath Falls may also 
be reached by ordinary’ roads from the 
southeast via Aulturas, Calif., or from 
the southwest via Weed, Calif. 

There is also a road following up the 
Klamath River connecting with the Pa- 
cific Highway near Montague, Calif. 

Lumber mills, box factories, and 
camps, in or tributary to Klamath Falls, 
afford good opportunities for employ- 
ment for those wishing to work away 
from their places. 

Settlers or entrymen who take units in 
Oregon will find existing schools within 
three miles of any entry. A small school 
has recently been started to serve Cali- 
fornia lands. The school building will 
need to be enlarged as soon as the num- 
ber of children increases. Graded and 
high schools are located at Merrill and 
Malin, Oreg. 


There are existing chuch organiza-~ 


fions at Merrill and Malin, which are the 
two nearest towns to the land. 


Hunting and Fishing 


Are Good Near Lands 


During the opgn season good hunting 
for ducks and geese can be found within 
a few\miles of the lands opened to entry. 
Good fishing can be obtained in Kla- 
math River and its tributaries within 
40 to 75 miles of the lands opened. 
Crater Lake National Park is distant 
about 90 miles. The lava beds are lo- 
cated about 20 miles to the south. 

Homesteaders who make entry will be 
given assistance and advise in solving 
their agricultural and irrigation prob- 
The Bureau of Reclamation main- 
tains a station at Malin, close to the 
lands to be opened. in addition to its 
main offic. at Klamath Falls. Settlers 
will find employes of the Bureau coopera- 
tive. The county agricultural agent, lo- 
cated at Klamath Falls, about 30 miles 
from the lands, will render all possible 
assistance to settlers in arranging their 
farm prograr and in assisting farmers 
in deeded cooperative enterprises. 

Prospective settlers should make in- 
quiry of the railroads concerning re- 
duced home-seekers’s rates for passen- 
ger fares and transportation of house- 
hold goods and equipment to Klamath 


' Falls, Oreg 


immense forests and a lar,e | 


» bushels 
caused lower prices for coarse grains as | 


are 
raised, and with proper care turkeys | 


poultry, bees, and cereals as | 








Market Prices 


Grain Prices Drop 
As Crop Conditions 


Show Improvement 


Weather Is Favorable to Corn 
and Movement of New 
Wheat Gains Despite 
Rains. 


Grain prices wee) sharply lower dur- 
ing the week ended June 25 owing to re- 
ports of improved crop conditions, ac- 
cording to the weekly grain market re- 
view of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Less pessimistic reports concerning 
corn crep conditions. and the publication 
of the second estimate of the Argentine 
crop showing that about 235,000,000 
may be available for export, 


well as for wheat. Argentine corn has 


| been freely sold for export on the Pacific | 
Coast of the United States, with trade | 


reports indicating that some deliveries 
may occur during the latter part of July. 
The full text of the review follows: 
Improved crop conditions _lowered 
grain prices during the week ending June 


195 although cash quotations hardly fol- 


lowed the full decline in futures. Favor- 
able weather in the United 


the market for wheat 1nd rye while less 


ports of increased acreage, together with 


Wheat Harvest Resumed. 


Conditions were generally favorable 


for wheat. Harvesting was resumed jin | 
| the Southwest after the recent heavy 
crop made good | 
progress in other sections. Cutting was | 
| progressing as far northward as central 


rains there and the 


Missouri and wheat in northern Ohio 


was ripening under favorable conditions. | 
Prospects indicated a bumper crop in the | 


Pacific Northwest, where the harvest 
in the early sections was expected to 
start soon after July 4. 

World wheat conditions also showed a 
slight improvement for the week. The 


| Canadian crop made good progress and | 


the outlook for European crops was un- 


| changed to slightly better than a week 
ago, while rains in Argentina were bene- | 


ficial to seeding operations there. These 
improved conditions were reflected in 


| lower Liverpool quotations. July futures 


there declined 4 cents for the week end- 


ing June 24, closing at $1,60 per bushel. | 


European port stocks showed some fur- 
ther increase but this was counter-bal- 
anced by reductions in stocks on ocean 
passage and smaller shipments of bread 
grains. Attractive prices in European 
countries are bringing out the remaining 
surplus of domestic wheats. 
were buying cautiously. 
New Grain at Discount. 

Wheat: Movement of new wheat in the 
Southwest increased although recent wet 
weather there has restricted threshing 
operations. Many of the cars arriving 
at southwestern markets have contained 
considerable moisture and have sold at 
discounts. In spite of the general de- 
cline in wheat prices, old wheat of good 
quality at Kansas City and Omaha ad- 
vanced slightly, largely because the wet 
weather in the Southwest may have low- 
ered the quality of some of the new 
wheat. High protein wheat was in best 


2 but ordinary grades were slow. | , 
comand. Be | fruit, and truck crops absorb relatively 


Export demand was quiet with export 
bids reduced to 4% cents over the Chi- 


cago September future for No. 1 hard 
; Old wheat No. 


winter f, o. b. Gulf ports. 
2 hard winter, 12% per cent protein, 
sold at Kansas City 8-10 cents over the 
July option, 13 per cent, 15-17 cents, and 
14 per cent, 18-20 cents. Most of the 
new wheat at Kansas City graded No. 
4 and lower on account of moisture con- 
tent and sold at discounts of 4-6 cents 


under old wheat. 


Northwest but damp and damaged wheat 
was draggy. No. 1 dark northern, 12 


rs -otein, Was quoted 3-12 cents | 7 
per cent prot : | in the western part of Texas growers on 


over the Minneapolis July future; 12% 
per cent, 5-14 cents over, and 13 per cent, 


8-16 cents over the July, which closed | 


June 24 at $1.40. Best high protein 
types at Duluth were wanted by millers 
with 15 per cent protgin selling up to 23 
cents over the Minneapolis July. The 
durum market was generally quiet with 
low grades draggy. No. 1 amber durum 
was quoted 2-7 cents over the Duluth 
July future and No. 1 mixed at 3 cents 
under to 5 cents oyer this option, which 
closed, June 24 at $1.50%. 

Good milling types of soft winters 
were buying wheat at Cincinnati to piece 
out their stocks till new wheat should be 
available. Demand was slow in the Paci- 
fic Northwest for both export and milling 
wheat, with prices about 2 cents lower 
for the week. 

Rye prices declined in sympathy with 
the weakness in wheat, together with the 
light export demand for this grain. Crop 
prospects continue generally favorable 
but only limited amounts of old crop rye 
are available. Commercial stocks of 1, 
360,000 are the smallest for this time 
since 1922. Milling demand was more 
active than for the past two or 


showed a slight advance. 
Oats Also Declines. 

Corn prices also declined sharply on 
less pessimistic reports, together with 
some increase in country offerings. The 
crop is late and small so that good 
weather will be needed to permit ma- 
turity, but recent Warm weather was 
beneficial in many sections. Cash de- 
mand was quiet at most markets and 
considerable poor corn was carried over 
at St. Louis. The second estimate of the 
Argentine crop showed showed an in- 
crease of 25,000,000 bushels there, sug- 
gesting that around 235,000,000 bushels 
may be available for export from the 
current crop. 
sold for expert on the Pacific of 
the United’ States with trade reports 


Coast 


| Medium 
| steady. 


States as | 40% cents. 


} well as in Canada and Europe weakened 





i i ‘k | k ras Slow y ined to small 
recessions in coarse-grain markets. Flax | ket was slow today and confined t g 


| recessions in coarse grain markets. Flax- | 


: 4 elined sharply on trade re- | 
seed prices dec ae | goods for storage has been slow due 


| to the belief that presenht prices were 
| relatively too high. 


; shipments was reported as dull. 


Importers | 


| crops of the United States. 


| bor per acre than any other major crop 


; Burley 





| paring for market, and marketing, from 


High protein wheat, especially with | 350 to 400 hours of labor. 


favorable billing, moved readily in the 


three | 
weeks and premiums on the best grades | 


| weakness, largely because of trade re- 


| quality offerings. Minneapolis July flax 


; at $1.73. 
This corn has been freely | 
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Public Lands 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on June 25, 1927, 


Compiled by Market News Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of 


Wool. | 

A steady movement of moderate quan- 
tities in the various lines of domestic | 
wools has continued during the past 
week. The new wools from the territory 
and the fleece wool section are arriving 
more freely and the selection of the 
combing classes has materially improved. 
Inquiry from the large worsted mills was 
more general and buyers quite readily 
took up offerings on all grades that met 
their requirements for the near future. 
Prices remained generally firm with fur- 
ther stiffening in fleece lines. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
steady to firm at unchanged prices. Trade 
was fair for a Saturday and included 
some sales of long lines for storage. 
While some dealers have been opposed 
to the belief that present prices . were 
of sufficient volume to well sustain prices. 
and under grades are steady 
at listed prices. Car market quiet and 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 42%4 
cents; 91 score, 41% cents; 90 score, 


Cheese. 
Trading on the New York cheese mar- 


in | 
for | 


Market 
Demand 


lots fof immediate needs. 
steady to firm position. 


There is some indi- 
cation of a better demand in immediate 
future. 

Wholesale prices on No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 





Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 

Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good, 
\ 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs ex 
Cotton. i 
On the New York Cotton Exchange to- | 
day future contracts opened at declines 
ranging from 1 to 3 points. Demand for 
spot cotton for both prompt and fall. 
Dry 
goods centers also -eported some slowing 
down in volume of transactions. Exports 
to June 24, amounted to 10,718,878 bales, 
compared with 7,783,702 bales for the 


Expenditure of Labor 
Greatest for Tobacco 


16.50 cents. 


Agriculture. 


24 to 25 cents; Single Daisies, 2: 
24 cents; Young Americas, 2414 
cents. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

Peaches weaker, due partly to fair 
quality and condition. Potatoes steady. 
Onions dull. Lettuce slightly stronger. 
Cantaloupes steady. Tomatoes weak. 
Watermelons tending lower with market 
weak. 
Cantaloupes: California 

standards , 45s $2.5003.00 
Arizona Salmon Tints, siandards 45s. .$3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 


3.25 


County, Big 


Salmon Tints 


. 5a 
Lettuce: New York, Orange 
Boston Type, two-dozen crates. ..75@1.00 
Onions: Texas Yellow Bermudas, | 
standard crates $3.50 
Peaches: Medium to large size, iz 
Hileys, six-basket carriers $1.75@2.75 
Georgia Carmans, six-basket carriers. 
$1@ 1.50 
North Caro- 
Virginia Cob- | 
$44 4.25 
$4.25@4.50 
ripe and 


Potatoes: Cloth-top barrels, 
lina and Norfolk Section, 
blers 

East Shore Virginia Cobblers 

Tomatoes: Mississippi, wrapped, 
turning. four-basket carriers .90@1.10 

Watermelons: Florida and Georgia Tom 
Watsons, 24-30 pound average, bulk, per 
car ‘ ‘ $285@ 565 

Livestock. 
Estimated receipts of hogs at 
cago today were 4,000, holdover 10,- | 

000. The trend of the market was 

around 10 cents lower than Friday’s 

average, top price for the day being 
$9.20. Bulk ‘of 160 to 220-pound 

averages sold at $8.90 to $9.15, 230 

to 300-pound butchers at $8.50 to $8.90 

and most packing“sows $7.40 to $7.85. 

A few qualified light weights were $8. 

Shippers took 500 and the estimated | 

holdover for Monday was 6,000. | 


Chi- 


Chicago 
$8.40 $8.90 
8.65@ 9.20 
8.65@) 9.20 
8.00@ 9.10 
6.75@ 8.00 


Kansas City 
$8.15 $8.50 
8.45@ 8.65 


7.25@Q 7.85 
8.50@ 9.25 


and choice 5 
hded from above quotations.) 





same period last season. ” 
July future contracts on the New York 





Cotton Exchange closed up 4 pointr at 
16.59 cents, and on the New Orleans Cot- | 
ton Exchange they were up 1 point at 
Chicago report not received. | 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets was up 


2 points at 16.14 cents per pound. A year | 
| ago the price stood at 17.59 cents. 


used. 
Labor requirements in corn production 
vary widely. In the Corn Belt, where 


large machines are used in large level | 


fields, a bushel of corn can be produced 
with about 0.5 hour of labor, whereas in 


* certain Southern States about 2.5 hours 


Raising Cotton Easier in 
Western Texas Than Else- 


where, It Is Reported. 


Approximately three times as many 
hours of labor are required per acre for 
cotton produced in:the eastern cotton 
States as compared with the western part 
of Texas, according to a statement sum- 
marizing investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relative to labor ex- 
pended in production of various major 


Tobacco, cotton, sugar beets, potatoes, 


large quantities of labor. Hay and grain 
crops are produced with the least labor. 


Comparison of Crop Labor. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Ordinarily tobacco requires more la- 


grown in the United States. An acre of 
tobacco yielding from 800 to 
1,000 pounds requires for growing, pre- 


Cotton in the eastern cotton States 
requires from 100 to 125 hours of labor 
per acre where the yield of lint is from 
150 to 200 pounds. On the other hand, 


farms yielding 140 to 160 pounds of cot- 
ton per acre will normally_expend only 
35 to 40 hours of labor per acre. 

In producing an acre of potatoes from 
65 to 100 hours of labor are normally | 


stating that some deliveries may occur 
the latter half of July. 


Oats declined in sympathy with the | 
weakness in corn, together with the fa- 
vorable developments in the new crop. 
Much of the recent advance in oats was 
ascribed to the possibility of their sub- 
stitution for corn. Cash demand was 
only fair and market stocks recently | 
have shown only a slight decline. 

Barley worked sharply lower with 
malting grades weaker than feeding 
qualities. With new crop prospects onl 
cellent, buyers were awaiting lower lev- 
els. Quotations declined 10-12 cents at 
Milwaukee, where some local buyers 
were out of the market altogether, while 
demand also fell off at Minneapolis and 
Chicago. No. 2 special barley at Mik 
waukee was quoted 88-90 cents, with 
best malting at Minneapolis 82-84 cents, 
and feed grades 70-76 cents. Malting 
barley at Chicago sold 84-88 cents, with 
good feeding quoted at 80-83 cents. 

Flaxseed prices shared in the market | 


ports indicating an increased acreage, to- | 
gether with the good condition of the 
growing crop. Private agencies claim a 

material increase in acreage in the | 
Northwest, principally in North Dakota. 
No. 1 flax at Minneapolis was quoted at 
the July price to 6 cents over for good | 





declined 64 cents, closing June 24 at 

$2.15. Argentine quotations, however, 

were practically unchanged with quota- 

tions for July shipment at Buenos Aires 

Shipments from Argentina for 

the week decreased to 268,000 bushels, 

of which 204,000 were destined for the | 
United States, 





| Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of Agri- 


| culture, 


| associations. 


of labor are required for producing a 
bushel of corn. 

Tobacco, cotton, sugar beets, potatoes, 
fruit, and truck crops absorb relatively 
large quantities of labor. Corn, the 
grain sorghums, and peanuts need less. 
Hay and small grain crops are usually 
produced with the least labor. 

Wheat Raising Varies. 

Requirements for producing a bushel 
of wheat range from about 0.3 hour of 
labor in the Pacific Northwest to about 
2.5 hours in the Southern States. 

These comparisons of the labor require- 
ments of different crops are, of course, 
only relative. In some sections condi- 
tions may necessitate the expenditure of 
more labor on a particular crop than is 
usually needed elsewhere to produce more 
intensively cultivated products. 

Size of machines used, size of fields, 


conditions all affect labor requirements. 
It should be noted, too, that labor ex- 
pended per acre is not always a reliable 
basis of comparison between crops. 

Thus in the New England States more 
labor is used on an acre of potatoes than 
in other late potato districts. Neverthe- 
less, higher yields in the New England 
States make it possible to produce a given 
quantity of potatoes with no greater 
expenditure of labor than is necessary in 
other districts. ? 


Marketing Facilities 
Utilized by Farmers 


Membership in Two or More | 
Cooperative Associations 
Becoming General. 


Data collected by the Bureau of 


cultural Economics, Department of Agri- | 
indicates that the estimated | 
membership of 2,700,000 in various co- 
operative associations is held by 1,800,- 





| the 
| Pastures are reported in excellent condi- 


| Lakes Creameries, 
| period report increases of 4.102 per cent 
! and .555 per cent as compared with last 





000 individuals. 

Forty-six per ceni of the farmers par- 
ticipating in cooperative marketine or 
purchasing in the northern and western 
States are members of more than one 
cooperative enterprise the division has | 
just reported in a summary of its find- 
ings on the duplication of membership. 

In Minnesota, where farmers appear to 
have a strong leaning toward the co- 
operative method of marketing and pur- 
chasing, 82 per cent of the farmers par- 
ticipating are members of two or more 
The full text of the state- 
ment of the division conceraing farmers 
as cooperators follows: 

Forty-six per cent of the farmers par- | 
ticipating in cooperative marketing or 
purchasing in the northern and western | 
States, are members of more than one 
cooperative enterprise. Twenty-nine per 
cent belong to two associations, 12 per 
cent to three associations, 4 per cent to 
four, and about 1 per cent to five or more 
associations. 

These are the conclusions reached from 
a study of more than 10,000 reports from 
20 States in which the cooperative 
method of handling farm business is of 
long standing, and in which the volume 





Butter Markets Firm 
Despite Generally 


Unfavorable Trade 


Stocks Clearing Much More 
Satisfactory Than for 
Several Weeks 
Past. 

Although trade in the butter markets 


during the week ended June 25 was 
generally unsatisfactory, according to 


| the weekly report of the Bureau of Ag- 


ricultural Economics, at the close mar- 
kets were in a steady to firm position. 
The wholesale price of 92 score butter 
at Chicago. was below 40 cents for the 
first time this year. 

Receipts at four large markets for the 
week were about 10,000 tubs lighter than 
during the preceding week. During the 
first 22 days of June, the receipts of 
butter at the four markets were 13, 
684 tubs lighter than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. The decrease 
is attributed to the increased shipments * 
of butter direct to small markets in the 
weekly review, the full text of which 
follows: 

In line with the easier tone at the 
close of last week the butter markets 
during the early part of the week of 
June 20 to 25, were easy and unsettled 
with trade generally unsatisfactory. 
This was the first time this year that 
the price of 92 score butter at Chicago 
fell below 40 cents. This condition pre- 
vailed until the middle of the week when 
the situation became steadier, resulting 
in some slight price advances. Buyers 
began showing a little more interest and 
stocks were clearing much more satis- 
factorily than for several weeks past, 
but the trading lacked the snap which 
usually prevails in a really firm mar- 
ket. At the close all markets were in 
a steady to firm position but buyers 
were inclined to act more eautiousuly 
and kept their stocks as low as pos- 
sible. 

Receipts of Butter Lighter. 

Receipts of butter for the week at 


|; the four markets were about 10,000 tubs 


lighter than for the previous week and 
about 9,000 tubs lighter than for the 
corresponding week a year ago. During 
the first 22 days of June, the receipts 
of butter at the four markets were 13,- 


| 684 tubs lighter than during the cor- 


responding period in 1926. 

This undoubtedly is due to the fact 
that more butter is going direct to the 
smaller markets also there has been less 
duplication of receipts on account of 
lighter inter-market shipping. The net 


; into storage movement at the four mar- 


kets during the week under review was 
slightly lighter than during the previous 
week but heavier than the corresponding 
week of lasc year. During the first 22 
days of June the increase in holdings 


| at the four markets exceeded that of the 


same period a 
pounds. 


year ago by 2,200,000 
Outlook for Production. 
Favorable weather throughout most of 


producing sections has continued, 


tion in almost every quarter and produc- 


' tion from all reports is still exceeding 
| that of a year ago by a fair margin. 
| The peak of production for the season 
| has evidently been reached and with the 


subsoil well saturated with moisture 


| there is every reason to believe that pro- 
| duction will be maintained at the peak 
| level for a longer period than usual. The 


cool weather has curtailed milk and ice 


| cream consumption and large quantities 
| of milk generally used in these products 
| have gone 
| butter. 

the lay of the land, and climatological | 


into the manufacture of 


Production reports of the American 
Association of Creamery Butter Manu- 


| facturers for the week ending June 18, 
| shows an increase of 5.4 per cent over 


last year and a decrease of .081 per cent 
under the previous week. The Land 0? 
Inc., for the same 


year and last week respectively. 


of cooperative business is large. 

The study, which was made by the 
division of cooperative marketing of the 
Department of Agriculture, did not take 
into consideration memberships in credit 
societies, mutual insurance companies, 
nor mutual telephone companies. Had 
such membership been included the per- 
centages would have been much higher 
than those given. F 

Cooperative intensity varies greatly 
from State to State. In those States in 
which the merits of the cooperative 
method of doing business have long been 
recognized, the farmers seem to be mem- 
bers of more different enterprises than in 
those States in which cooperation has be- 
come cf importance only in recent years, 

Minnesota appears to be a State 


| where the farmers have a strong lean- 
| ing toward the cooperative method of 


marketing and purchasing.* Eighty-two 

per cent of the farmers participating ~ 
in cooperative activity are members of 
two or more associations; 35 per cent 
are members of two organizations, 24 
per cent are members of three associa- 
tions, 16 per cent are members of four 


| associations. and 7 per cent are members 


of five or more different associations, 
Only 18 per cent of the farmer coopera- 
tors of the State belong to but one ase 
sociation. 

Thirty-six per cent of the California 
cooperators are members of two asso- 
ciations; 15 per cent, members of threes 
8 per cent, members of four; and 1 per 
cent, members of five or more. 

The percentages in some of the other 


States, helonging to two or moré asso- 


ciations, are as follows: Indiana, 54 per 


; cent; South Dakota, 54 per cent; Ohio, 


52 per cent; Wisconsin, 50; Nebraska, 
18; Kansas, 48; North Dakota, 45; New 
York, 45; Iowa, 43. 

The data collected indicate that the 
estimated 2,700,000 memberships in co- 
operative associations in the United 
States et the close of 1925 were held by 
1,800,000 individuals, 





- Hearings Completed 
On Directorship of 
Wheeling Railroad 


Counsel for Opposers Claim 
Application of Trunk 
Line Means “‘Joint 
Control.” 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
would be based on the consolidation pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act and on 


the Clayton and Sherman Anti-Trust 


Acts, as well as the Federal conspiracy | 
statute, although he understood that the | 


Commission not so directly con- 


cerned with that law as with the others. 
List of Stockholders. 

R. Marsden Smith, general attorney of 

the Baltimore & Ohio, asked to have cer- 

tified to the Commission a request that 


was 


the Pittsburgh & West Virginia furnish | 
a list of its stockholders and also a state- | 


ment of the dates and costs of its ac- 


quisitions of stock in the Wheeling & | nearest office of the Bureau, giving the 


: | number or numbers of the inquiry or in- 
if that request be certified to the Com- | 


mission it be accompanied by a similar | 
request that the Baltimore & Ohio, New | 
York Central and Nickel Plate each fur- | 


Lake Erie. Mr. Taplin then asked that 


nish a list of their stockholders. 
Clyde Brown, general solicitor of the 


New York Central, objected to this as | 


irrelevant and on the ground of the mag- 
nitude of the task required. 


holders of each road. He also declared 


that the request was obviously retali- | 


atory and that the New York Central 
had not asked for the P. & W. Va. stock- 
holders. Assistant Director Burnside re- 


could see what his request was leading to 
and asked if he would insist on it. Mr. 


Smith replied that he would have to let | specialties; *26185, hardware, household? 
| *26185, 
| spices. 
Another question asked by Mr. Tap- 
lin called for complete and detailed in- | 


it stand. 
Facts on Nickel Plate Relations. 


formation as to the relations of the 
Nickel Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio and 


the Wheeling be furnished. He referred 
to the control of the Nickel Plate and 


C. & O. for authority to acquire control 
of the Pere Marquette and Erie. 

J. H. Agate, assistant general counsel 
of the Nickel Plate, objected to the re- 
quest, saying “obviously we must deal 
with the Nickel Plate as it is today and 
not enter the realm of speculation as to 


some system of which it might become | 


a part some day or as to what the Com- 
mission may do with the C. & O. applica- 
tion.” When Mr. Burnside 


tions between the Eastern railraods. Mr. 
Agate declared that the Nickel Plate 
does not own a share of C. & O. stock 
or of any corporation that does. He as- 
sented when Mr. Tarpin pointed out that 
the Nickel Plate recently transferred its 
C. & O. stock to the Chesapeake Cor- 
poration and that the stock of the Chesa- 


peake Corporation was then distributed | 


to the Nickel Plate stockholders, but he 


Company any interest in C. & O. He 
added that the Nickel Plate owns a 


minority of Erie stock. Mr. Taplin again | 


referred to the interest of the Van Swer- 
ingen brothers in the various companies 
and said he wanted an exact statement 
of the “interrelationships 
these roads.” Mr. Burnside finally ruled 


He said the | 
New York Central has 35,000 to 40,000 | 
stockholders and that the Commission | 
has on file lists of the 20 largest stock- | 


said he | 
thought the question “has some rele- | 
vancy” in a consideration of the rela- | 


that control | s ; Be- | 
| hold, electric or absorption; 26191, wire 


| portunities listed refer to confidential in- 


| sories and parts; 26183, ammonium mo- 
marked to the B. & O. attroney that he | 


| fluxing oil and road oil; 26166, box fac- | 
| tory 
Erie roads or subsidiary corporations to | 


| horticultural tools; 26182, road-building 


| machinery. 
said that does not leave the Nickel Plate | 


that he should put his request in writing. | 


Copy of “Four-System” Plan. 

Mr. Taplin also requested a copy of 
the .tatement field by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad with the Commission contain- 
ing objections to the “four-system” plan 
recommended to the Commission by the 
executives of the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central and Nickel Plate. Mr. 


Brown said he was not sure that the | 
Pennsylvania had ever filed a formal | 
“four-system” | 
plan was originally put before the Com- | 


statement. He said the 


mission in 1924 in the form of three 
maps and a schedule of railroads and 


| sene; 26145, Lubricating oils. 


that after the Pennsylvania had given | 


to the press a statement commenting on 
it the plan was put in the form of a 
printed document which was given to 
the Commission in January, 1925, and 
sometimes referred to as the “Willard- 
Crowley-Bernet memorandum.” (The 
names refer to Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; P. E. Crowley, 


J. J. Bernet, at that time president of 


| maceutical preparations, cosmetics, and 


the Nickel Plate.) Mr. Taplin said he | 
understood the Pennsylvania had filed a | 


formal objection to the plan but Mr. 


| 26174f, Potatoes. 


Brown said he thought he had seen a | 
proof of such a statement but wa- not in | 
a position to say whether it had been | 


subsequently filed. 


Date for Filing Briefs. 

Mr. Burnside set August 1 as the date 
for the filing of briefs in the case and 
asked that copies of the statistical and 
other information yet to be furnished 
which had been agreed upon being in 
by July 15. 

No ruling was made on the request 
made by Mr. Taplin earlier in the hear- 
ing that subpoenas be issued for the ap- 
pearance of O. P. Van Sweringen, chair- 
man of the C. & O., and Bertram Cutler, 
representative of John D. Rockefeller, 
\jr., to testify in the case. 

After other witnesses had testified 
that the three trunk lines had bought 


the Rockefeller holdings of W. & L. E. | 


prior lien stock after negotiations with 
Mr. Rockefeller’s representative, and 
that Mr. Van Sweringen had 
common stock without their knowledge 
and then shared it between the Nickel 
Plate, New York Central and B. & OQ. 


bought | 


| Net after taxes, etc. ..... eevee 


later, Mr. Taplin did not insist on his | 


request. 
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Rate Hearings 


Inquiries Received for American Goods 
Include Oyster Shells and Fish Meal 


Smokers’ Articles, Automobile Parts, Food and Hosiery 


Also Listed Among 


Oyster shells, phosphomolybic acid, 
automobile accessories, fish meal, elec- 
tric household refrigerators, canned 
goods, grocery specialties, candy boxes, | 
spices, hardware, wrapping paper, adver- | 
tising novelties, smokers’ articles and 
waterproof paper are included among the 
articles which the world wants to pur- | 
chase in the United States, according to 
an announcement just made public by 
the Department of Commerce, listing 
world inquiries for American goods. The 
Department also reports inquiries for 
hinges, rasps and swivels. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 


formation regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
=, Commerce. To obtain the con- 
fidential information it is unecessary only 
for American exporters to apply to the 


quiries in which they are interested. 


The full list of wants follows: 
Purchasers: Austria: *26188, patent 
leather. 





China: *26179, boxes, candy, fancy, | 
folding; *26179, rubberized cloth; *26179, | 
waterproof cloth. ‘ 

Dominican Republic: 26176, lighting 
plant equipment. 

Egypt: 26168, cigarette-making ma- | 
chines for oval and round cigarettes. 


Automobile Parts 
Wanted in England 


England: *26185, automobile acces- | 
lybdate, molybdic anhydride and phos- | 
phomolybie acid; *26185f, canned goods; 
*26185f, confectionery; *26185f, grocery 
household 


specialties; *26185f, 


’ 


France: 26175, smokers 
Germany: *26144, 


articles. 
asphalt, bitumen, | 





machinery; *26144, bone meal; | 
*26144, coal and metalworking industrial 


| machinery; *26144f, dried blood; 26186f, | 
| fish; 26186f, fish meal; *26164, hardware; | 
C. & O., by the Van Sweringen interests | 
and to the pending application of the | 


*26164, household utensils; *26139, ma- 
chine tools, precision; *26144f, oil, neats’- 
foot, cold-filtered; *26144f, oyster shells; | 
26166, sugar machinery; *26139, tools, 
electric, portable; *26164, household 


| utensils. 


Advertising Devices 
Sought for Italy 

Italy—*26i148, advertising novelties, 
devices, and accessories; *26148, signs, | 
metal, and enameled; 26173, tools for | 
working bronze, tin, zinc, etc. 

Mexico: 26167, broom factory machin- 
ery and equipment; 26192, screw-manu- 


| facturing machinery; 26193, sawmill ma- 
| chinery for sawing logs and planing and | 


dovetailing boards; 26192, wire for man- 
ufacture of wood screws. 


Netherlands: 26182, gardening and 


machinery; 26182, tools, hand, mechanics. 
New Zealand: 26170, packing-house 


Nova Scotia: 26195, Cornersirons or 
tins for berry crates, 100,000; 26195, | 
hinges, 13,000 pairs; 26195, rasps and 
swivels, 13,000. 

Porto Rico: 
and bags. 


Scotland: 


*26194, wrapping paper | 


*26178, refrigerators, house- | 


crimping, weaving, and forming ma- | 


| chines. 
' 


Spain: 26172, Powder-compressing ma- 


| chinery for cartridge ammunition prep- 


aration; 26190, sieves, 
with fan appliances. 


Switzerland: 26189, 
screw-cutting. 


ocher-grading, | 


machine tools, 
Agency Inquiry 
Made for Gasoline 

Agents: 

Angola—26145, Gasoline; 26145, Kero- 


Austria—26169, Coal-mining machin- 
ery; 26188, Patent leather; 26134, Phar- 


perfumes. 
Belgium—26126f, Fruit, dried. 
China—26143, Heating apliances, elec- 
tric; 26143, Household appliances, mo- 
tor-driven; 26148, Kerosene; 26143, | 


Match wax; 26148, Newspapers, old; 


, 26143, Paraffin; 26143, 5 c Hy 
president of the New York Central, and | ‘ araffin; 26248, Paper, bank note 


26148, Paper, print; 26143, Rosin. 
Columbia—26156, Neckwear. 
Cuba—26174f, Beans; 26174f, Onions; | 


Denmark—26180, Cartons, paper, for 
milk; 26155, Leather, imitation; 26135, | 
Glue. 


| Manila. 


| claims reparation of $530.98, 
| Sub. Same v. Southern Railway et al. 


' mertown, 


World Wants. 


for men, women, and children; 26153, 
Hosiery, mercerized and silk; 26163, 
Hosiery; 26165, Sole and upper leathers; 
26159; Sporting goods; 26163, Shoes; 
26159, Sport clothes; 26151, Textile 
goods, 26168, Textile goods, 26163, Un- 
derwear. 

England: 26142, Cookers, electric. 

France: 26146, belting, transmission, 
cotton, 26181, felt, industrial; 26125, leaf 
tobacco; 26181, wire mesh for paper mak- 
ing. 

German): 26120, agricultural machin- 
ery, especially ensilage cutters and tear- 
ing machines, corn seders, harvesting 
machines, plows, hedging machines, and 
tractors; 26184, automobile accessories; 
26117, automobiles; 26117, automobile ac- 


; cessories; 26122f, apples, fresh; 26124f, 


buttermilk flakes; 26136, chemicals, fine, 


| organic and inorganic, particularly pre- 


cious metal salts and reagents; 26128f, 
corned beef, canned; 26132f, canned fish, 


; such as pilchards and sardines; 26127f, 
| canned foods; 


26122f, 
26131f, canned goods; 26150, cotton 
goods, especially shirting; 26127, cloth- 
ing; 26127, cotton, raw; 26127, depart- 
ment store novelties; 26184, dry goods; 


| 26137, fish meal; 26122f, flour; 26128f, 


flour; 26122f, fruit, dried; 26149, furs; 
26137, guano; 26141, 


ances, electric; 26161, household novel- | 
| ties; 26160, haberdashery; 26161, haber- | 
26131f, | 
| lard; 26128f, lard; 26161, medicines, pre- 
pared; 26184, medicines, prepared; 26160, | 


dashery; 26128, khaki goods; 


millinery; 36131f, oils, salad and cook- 


| ing. 
| 26129f, Oils and fats, edible; 26128f, | 
provisions; 26161, rubber. goods; 26184, 


rubber goods, including druggists’ rub- 


ber sundries; 26128f, salmon; 26128f, sar- | 


lines; 26161, stationery; 26184, toilet 
preparations; 26141, tools, electric, port- 
able; 26120, tools and devices, electrical; 


| 26161, toilet preparations; 26161, wool | 
goods; 26127, yarns. 


Motor Truck Parts 
Wanted in India 

India.—26147, Automobile accessories; 
26119, automobile and motor truck acces- 
sories and parts; 26147, buttons, uphols- 
tery; 26119, garage equipment; 26147, 
leather, imitation; 26147, upholstery 


| leather, colored; 26147, upholstery ma- 


terials. 


Treland.— 26140, Refrigerators, 
hold, electric. 

Italy.—26138, Brushes, paint; 
leather, imitation; 26138, paints; 
varnishes. 

Japan. — 26177, Vacuum 
26145, wool, artificial. 


Morocco.—26121f, Flour. 


26158, 
26138, 


cleaners; 


Panama.—26171, Buckets, galvanized, | 


| iron; 26171, pipe cutting and bending | 
| machines. 


Portugal.— 26157, Rope and 


Spain.—26133, Chlorine and bleaching 


powder; 26118, marine motors. 


Straits Settlements.—26162, Cotton 


| piece goods. 


Sweden.—26184, Hacksaws, 


rotary; 
26130f, salmon, salted. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public June 25 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 18420, Sub 1. Standard Battery 
Mfg. Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., v. Kansas 
City Southern Railway et al. Asks Com- 
mission to prescribe reasonable rates on 
pig lead and antimonial lead from On- 
tario, Okla., and on dry red lead and dry 
litharge from Joplin, Mo., to Fort Worth. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 19310, Sub 6. W. D. Hall, of At- 
lanta, Ga., v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad of Texas, et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on cottonseed shavings from 
Rotan, Tex., to Palmertown, Conn., and 


Seeks reasonable rates on cottonseed 
shavings from Kershaw, S. C., to Pal- 
Conn. Claims reparation of 
$286.80. 

No. 19414, Sub. 2. Caruso, Rinella, 
Battaglia Co., Inc., of Schenectady, N. Y., 
v. Norfolk Southern Railroad et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on potatoes from sta- 


| tions on the Norfolk Southern to Syra- 


cuse, Schenectady and 
Claims reparation. 


No. 19627, Sub 1. S. Bender Iron & 


Albany, N. Y. 


| Supply Co., of Shreveport, La., v. Chi- 


Inquiries for Hosiery 
Received from Egypt 

Egypt — 26168, Bedsteads; 26163, 
Boots; 26152, Hosiery, medium priced, | 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


| cago, 
| et al, 


Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Claims reparation of $676.38 on 
pipe shipped from Oklahoma points to 


| Shreveport, El Dorado, Ark., Tullos, La., 


and Norphlet, Ark. 


canned fruit; | 


household appli- | 


house- | 


fiber, | troleum products, carloads, from points | 


No. 19310, | 


Mergers 


Hearings Scheduled 


By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

July 8, Philadelphia, Examiner Mc- 
Grath, No. 19416, Salem Glass Works v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 

July 14, New York, Examiner Mc- 
Grath, No. 9304, American Cyanamid Co. 
v. Michigan Central Railroad et al. 

July 15, New York, Examiner Mc- 
Grath. No. 19577, Frank L. Young & 
Co. v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad et al. 

July 16, New York, Examiner Mc- 
Grath. No. 19640, Mathieson Alkali 
Works vy. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road et al. 

July 18, New York, Examiner Mc- 
Grath. No. 19586, J. H. R. Products Co. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al.; No. 
19538, Hudson Bag Co., Inc., v. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
et al. 

July 19, New York, Examiner Mc- 

Grath., No. 19360, Hilgartner Marble 
Co. of Baltimore City v. Baltimore & 
| Ohio Railroad et al. 
July 20, New York, Examiner Mc- 
| Grath. No. 19654, United Zinc Smelting 
| Corp. et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road of New Jersey et al.; No. ‘19613, 
| board Co., Inc., v. Baitimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. 

July 23, Examiner McGrath. No. 19695, 
| Federated Metals Corp. v. Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey et al.; No. 19615, 
Same, v. Southern Railway et al. 

July 25, New oYrk, Examiner Mce- 
Grath. No. 19612, Federated Metals 
Corp. v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. 

July 25, New York, Examiner Mc- 
Grath. No. 19693, Hugo Strauss Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., v. 
| Railway et al. 

July 29, Boston, Examiner McGrath. 
19605, Ashland Leather Co. v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway et al.; No. -9082 
and Sub No. 1, H. B. Smith Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad et al. 

July 29, Washington, oral argument 
before Div. 4. Finance No. 5472, con- 
struction of line by Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway. 

August 29, Chicago, Examiners Stiles 
; and Parker. I. & S., No. 2917, livestock 

from Western points to Chicago-Mil- 
waukee territory; hearing in connection 
with 17000, Part 9, Livestock. 





| Rate Increase Suspended 
On Petroleum and Products 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
| gation and Suspension Docket No. 2936, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from June 25, 1927, until 
January 25,.1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment Nos. 5 and 6 to joint tariff Agent 
C. W. Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 86 and 
Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1836. 
The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on petroleum and pe- 


in Illinois, Indiana and Missouri to des- 

tinations on the Louisville & Nashville 
| Railroad in Mississippi Valley territory, 
; on shipments routed in connection with 
| that carrier. 


Increases Shown in Costs 


Of Fuels for Railroads 


The average cost of coal used as fuel 

for road locomotives by Class I railroads 

' in April was $2.66 a ton, as compared 

| with $2.64 in April last year, according 

to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion’s monthly summary of railroad fuel 
statistics, . 

For the four months ended with April 
the average cost was $2.68, as compared 
with $2.63 last year. The average cost 
of fuel oil was 2.96 cents a gallon, as 
compared with 2.90 cents a year before. 


| Drawback on Cotton Duty 
Is Provided by Estonia 


The Estonian Government has issued 
regulations providing for the drawback 
of the import duty paid on raw cotton 
used in the production of cotton cloth 
and yarn which is subsequently exported 
from Estonia, the Department of Com- 
merce announced on June 25 on receipt 
of advices from the office of American 
Consul Tallinn. 

The present import duty charged on 
raw cotton is 0.018 gold francs per kilo, 
gross weight. 


Argument Date on Control 
Of B., R. & P. Is Postponed 


on June 25 announced that the oral ar- 
gument before the Commission set for 
July 9 on the applications of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company for authority 
to lease the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway and to operate over a 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad con- 
necting the two lines had been postponed 
to a date hereafter to be fixed. 





the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


May 


1927 
5,883,486 
1,063,469 
7,806,292 

700,392 
1,231,637 
2,787,000 
5,084,269 
2,722,023 

740,042 
1,980,245 
1,960,948 

999.06 
65.1 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 

Net from railroad 

Taxes .. 


Net after rents 
Average miles operated 
Operating ratio ......66. cecce 


5-Months 

1927 
25,137,268 
5,045,864 
34,203,376 
3,356,762 
6,406,207 
14,069,698 
25,647,349 
8,555,827 
2,875,210 
5,676,967 
5,747,903 
999.56 

75.0 


1926 { 


24,258,030 
5,099,440 
33,465,332 
2,981,256 
6,647,280 
13,486,053 
24,875,837 
8,589,495 
2,915,210 
5,668,219 
5,887,925 
992.82 
74.3 


1926 
5,789,589 
1,072,966 
7,725,429 

776,786 
1,381,956 
2,725,546 
5,253,832 
2,471,597 

715,042 
1,754,005 
1,839,551 

992.82 
68.0 


4 
4 
1 
3 
1 


1 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 
May 5-Months 
1927 1927 
»298,848 20,831,441 
153,399 663,313 
,607,704 22,178,048 
571,606 2,479,278 
881,235 4,476,300 
518,981 7,872,526 
252,131 16,202,244 
»055,573 5,975,804 
268,597 1,243,530 
,085,831 4,736,489 
934,845 3,895,286 
1,691.55 1,961.55 
70.6 73.1 


1926 
4,338,96:;; 
160,94% 
4,650,763 
632,523 
876,971 
1,533,872 
3,341,720 
1,309,043 
250,947 
1,058,273 
912,843 
1,691 55 
91.9 


1926 
21,215,495 
677,045 
22,628,600 
2,665,368 
4,338,736 
7,882,182 
16,268,340 
6,360,323 
1,255,415 
5,097,487 
4,573,938 
1,691.55 

71.9 


The Interstate Commerce Commission |! 


sere ec EE ES EL AE 


| June 1, 
Alabama & Vicksburg | 








| average 


_ Revenues 


Plans Announced for Survey of Stocks 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHep WITHOUT 


: 
es 


Of Coal in Con sumers Bins on July 1 


Bureaus of Mines and Census Coperating in Collecting 
Information Throughout Country. 
[Continued from Page 1.} 


in addition, there were 690,000 tons on 
the Upper Lake docks. 


Government estimates of total stocks 
of bituminous coal in the hands of com- 
mercial consumers in the, United States, 
in net tons, on specified dates over a pe- 
riod of 11 years are as follows: 


October 1, 1916 

October 1, 1917 

GUIP ED) AUAGTy cbterteeevens 
October 1, 1918 

Armistice Day 

January 1, 1919 

MAPA Dy EOEMs coca voseceneees 
POUCH Lg AGEs ccs bt ecseueeses 
BOG 2 AONG occ eee ecicsizers 
January 1, 1921 

April 1, 1 

PAMRUEE: By TG bksic 608 66 6eeeee we 
November 1, 1921 

GRUUGIY by AONE: Vii s¥o5k bv eis 
PRM Lg AMER. 6s dcewrebeea es 
POE by) BORe ccs scvirwesces¢ 
September 1, 1922............ 22,000,000 
Octane? 1, LIFE ec esccicwescces 26,000,000 
November 1, 1922............32,000,000 
January 1, 36,000,000 
February 1, 1923 38,000,000 
PROLCH: Uy CLOUGs oi. vb.de 0000 64.6% 36,000,000 
A a |), ee ee re 42,000,000 
PUY hy AGRO sce cceuev ewer 46,000,000 
POMGNY 35, LOCC E se ket c hes ed 52,000,000 
september 1, 1928. .isccssees 56,000,000 
Oetener: 2, Bess cvedenwdens 60,000,000 
BONGEEY Fy DUES: oa bv ictense oe 62,000,000 
GUNG: Ay, BOCES tones caeerseuse 51,000,000 
September 1, 1924. .csesssens 47,000,000 
March. 4, IS25.....0 ° 44,000,000 
LOZ s 06.50.0000 0s 0008 OCU UO 
September 1, 1925............ 43,000,000 
NOvemiver 1, 190. ccescvvscs 48,000,000 
GanGeey 1, TORO. isi eaeissises 49,000,000 
Pebruary. 1, 1926.00.06 sens 45,000,000 
Pt he NOE ss ot vedas 6086-48 40,000,000 
May FT, POZ6. .sterceedes . ...86,000,000 
Ole By ACEO. sn avereee cue 39,000,000 


27,000,000 
28,100,000 
39,700,000 
59,000,000 
63,000,000 
57,900,000 
40,400,000 
24,000,000 
20,000,000 
45,800,000 
39,500,000 
41,000,000 
48,500,000 
48,000,000 
52,500,000 
63,000,000 





August 1, 1926 41,000,000 
October 1, 1926....00% e+e «48,000,000 
January 1, 55,000,000 

75,000,000 


No figures are yet available from Gov- 
ernment sources showing the amount of | 
bituminous coal consumption since April 


1. It was explained, however, that some 
idea may be gained from the fact that 
statistics showed that for the period from 
January 1 to March 31 of this year the 
amount consumed weekly, including ex- 
ports, was 11,817,000 net tons. Govern- 
ment statistics show that since April 1 
production of bituminous coal has been 
running at the rate of from 8,250,000 to 
8,500,000 tons per week. 

In its April 1 report on stocks, the 
Department of Commerce, in discussing 
consumption and exports of bituminous 
coal, said: 

“In the first three months of 1927, the 
rate of consumption in the | 
United States, exclusive of additions to 
stocks, was about 11,430,000 net tons a | 
week. The exports averaged 387,000 
tons a week and the total consumption 
plus exports was 11,817,000 tons. 


End of British Strike 
Affects Export Trade 


“Exports dropped close to normal, re- 
flecting the settlement of the British 
strike. 

“The rate of home consumption on 
the other hand was high. Business in 
general was active, and the railroads, 
public utilities, and coke plants were con- | 
suming coal in large volume. In March, 
the steel industry set a new record of 
production. The sales of retail dealers | 
were also unusually large. 

“Special interest attaches to the rate 
of consumption and exports since April 
1, 1927. There is reason to believe it is 
less than in the first quarter of the year. 





Exports overseas have continued to de- 
crease. Now that the heating season is 
closing the average rate of consumv- 
tion may be exepected to fall sharply. The | 
tonnage handled by retailers for example 

fluctuates with the season and may fall 

from 2,500,000 tons a weck in winter to 

less than 1,000,000 tons in summer. The 

consumption of the public utilities, the 

railroads, and many industrials also tends 

to decline in summer. Thus the total 

weekly consumption of the country in 

the months of May and June, 1926, av- 

eraged only 8,030,000 tons a week, and 

in the months of August and September, 

1926, only 9,440,000 tons.” 


Figures are available from Govern- 


| ment sources showing the average weekly 


exports and calculated United States con- 
sumption of bituminous coal allowing for 
changes in comercial stocks. These fig- 


| ures, in net tons, follow: 


1921-Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 
1921-Apr. 1 to July 31 
1922-Jan. 1 to Feb. 28 
1922-Mar. 1 to Aug. 31 
1923-January 
1923-February 
1923-March 1 to May 31 
1925-March 1 to May 31 
1926-January 

1926-Feb. 1 to Mar. 31 
1926-May 1 to June 30 
1926-Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 
1926-Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
1927-Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 


The report, in commenting on stocks 
of industrial consumers, by localities, on 
April 1, and how such stocks compared 


| suspensions, the 


protected with very large reserves. Ohio 
had coal to last 69 days, lower Michigan 
60 days, Indiana 74 days, Illinois 57 days, 
Missouri 78 days. These heavy reserves 
are the more marked because the Middle 
West ordinarily stores less coal than the 
average “or the country. 


Reserves Are Compared 
With Five Years Ago 


It is interesting to compare the pres- 
ent reserves of these industrial plants 
with what they held on March 1, five 
years ago, one month before the great 
suspension of 1922. Aside .from the 
Northwest and New England, present 
stocks show on increase in almost every 
locality. The increase is especially 
marked in the Middle West. Illinois had 
81 per cent more coal on April 1, 1927, 
than on March 1, 1922; Indiana had 61 
per cent more; Ohio 9 per cent more; 
Missouri 81 per cent more; and Iowa 
183 per cent more. For the country as a 
whole the increase was 37 per cent. 

The public utilities were heavily 
stocked an April 1. Coal gas works had 
an average supply of 77 days. The elec- 
trie utilities had an average of 70 days. 

Complete returns from the by-product 
coke plants show a total of 6,443,690 tons 
of coking coal in stock on April 1, of 
which 1,631,603 was low volatile and 
4,812,087 high volatile. The 201 steel 
works reporting had 1,596,511 tons of 
gas coal and 3,738,784 tons of steam coal. 
For both groups of plants these are the | 
largest stocks on record. 

Railroad Fuel.—Between January 1 
and April 1, the railroads added more 
than 9,000,000 tons to their stocks of coal 
and on April 1 had on hand a reserve of 
22,806,000 tons. This is the largest stock 
ever accumulated by the carriers, and 
exceeds by 3,000,000 tons the reserve 
built up before the suspension of 1922. 
The following table shows the stocks of 
railroad fuel coal on other dates. The 
figures. are compiled by the American 
Railway Association. 





January 1, 1919 
March 1, 1920 
April 1, 1922 
March 1, 1923 
March 1, 1925 ..... 
April 1, 1926 
January 1, 1927 
April 1, 1927 


13,626,000 
4,649,000 
19,844,000 
7,111,000 
11,337,000 
9,089,000 
13,499,000 
22,806,000 


For Importation of Fuel 
“There appears no necessity at pres- 
ent, from any standpoint, for importa- 
tions of coal. Nor is there any prospect 
of necessity arising for importation of 
coal unless the suspension should con- 
tinue for months; in which case, if a 
shortage were created, a few millions 
might be imported along the North At- 
lantic Coast from England and Germany. 
The maximum amount of coal ever im- 
ported in any one year was approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 
strike of 1922.” 
Government figures showing in long | 
tons the quantity of anthracite and 
bituminous coal imported over a series 


tons following the 


No Present Necessity | 
| 
| 


| of years follow: 


Year. 
1913 


Anthracite. Bituminous. 
1,670 1,578,264 
8,124 1,358,002 

. 12,358 1,429,608 
7,230 1,618,539 

1,761 1,282,790 

- 11,557 1,391,535 

.. 32,366 629,749 

73,945 903,170 - 
1,111,598 
1,122,847 
44517,857 
1,680,630 
372,523 
537,265 
474,677 
(a) Fiscal year ended June 30. 
(b) July 1 to December 31, inclusive. 
1913-1917 figures are for fiscal years 
ended June 30. 
1919-1926 figures 
years. 
* Prelimir.ary figures. 


are for calendar 


Price of Coal Declines 


Since Suspension of Work 

The Government does not collect any 
original. statistics as to spot prices of 
bituminous coal at the mines. It uses 
such prices as are compiled by the coal 
trade magazines. 

Prices of bituminous coal as reported 
by “Coal Age” since the suspension of 
April 1, have been downward instead of 
upward, as has been the case in previous 
figures indicate. At 


Total 
9,145,000 
6,897,000 
8,924,000 
7,655,000 

11,646,000 
11,776,000 

* 10,264,000 
8,569,000 
12,951,000 
12,247,000 
8,500,000 
10,376,000 
1,116,000 12,316,000 
387,000 11,817,000 


present, prices are slightly less than 


U.S. consumption 
8,740,000 
6,260,000 
8,730,000 
7,480,000 

11,370,000 
11,550,000 
9,850,000 
8,300,000 
12,700,000 
11,960,000 
8,030,000 
9,440,000 
11,200,000 
11,430,000 


Exports 
405,000 
637,000 
194,000 
155,000 
276,000 
226,000 
414,000 
269,000 
251,000 
287,000 
470,000 
936,000 


i they were prior to the suspension as 
| well as in the same period of last year. 


with those on March 1, 1922, following | 


the suspension of that year, says: 


In general localities remote from the | 


mines and subject to interruptions in 
supply carry the heaviest reserves. On 
the average over the country as 2. whole, 
the group of industria. plants had a sup- 
ply sufficient for 62 days. As usual the 
industrial Northeast was heavily stocked. 
New England had enough for 70 days, 
New York 85 days, New Jersey 67 days, 
Pennsylvania 68 days. The manufactur- 
ing States of the Middle West were also 


' 


| 


According to these figures, for ex- 
ample, the weighted average spot prices 
per net ton of 14 leading bituminous 
coals stood at approximately $1.88 in 
May and «‘.85 for the first three weeks 
in June, as compared with $1.90 in June, 
1926, and $1.95 in June, 1925. 

Prices in March of this year were 
about $2.06 as against $2.01 in March, 
1926, and $1.99 in March, 1925. 

Prices averaged for the 19-yeai period 
from 1906 to 1924, $2.02 per ton. Aver- 
age prices in 1922.-the year of the 
strike—were $3.67 per ton, 


COMMENT BY THE 


World Trade 


———_——_ 


|} year ago. 


UniteD STATES DAILY. 


Industrial Output 
Shows Gain in May 
Over Recent Months 


Federal Reserve Board Issues 
Regular Monthly Sum- 
mary of Business 
Conditions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

latter part of May, however, production 
of steel and automobiles has declined. 
The total value of building contracts 
awarded continued slightly larger in 
May and in the first two weeks of June 
than in the corresponding period of last 
year. Production of winter wheat was 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture on the basis of June 1 condition 
at 537,000,000 bushels, or 90,000,000 
bushels less than last year. The indi- 
cated rye production was placed at 48, 
600,000 bushels, which ‘is 20 per cent 
larger than the crop in 1926. 


Sales of Retail Stores. 

Trade: Sales of retail stores in May 
showed more than the usual seasonal] 
decline from the high April level. Com- 
pared with May of last year, department 
store sales were about 4 per cent smaller, 
while those of mail order houses were 
slightly larger. Value of wholesale 
trade of all leading lines, except grocer- 
ies and meats, was smaller in May than 
in April and in the corresponding month 
of 1926. Inventories of merchandise 
carried by department stores showed 
slightly more than the usual seasonal de- 
cline in May and at the end of the 
month were somewhat smaller than a 
Stocks of wholesale firms 
were also smaller than last year. Freight 


| car loadings increased in May by less 


than the usual seasonal amount, and for 
the first time in over a year daily aver- 
age loadings were in smaller volume 
than in the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. Loadings of all classes 
of commodities except livestock, ore, and 
miscellaneous products were smaller 
than last year. 


Wholesale Prices Unchanged. 
Prices: The general level of wholesale 
commodity prices has remained prac- 
tically unchanged since the middle of 
April. Prices of grains, cotton and hides 
and skins have advanced, but these ad- 
vances have been offset in the general 
index by declines in the prices of live- 

stock, wool, silk, metals and rubber. 


Demand for bank credit to finance 
trade and industry remained at a con- 
stant level between the middle of May 
and the middle of June, and the growth 
in the volume of credit extended by 
member banks in leading cities during 
the period was in holdings of securities 
and in loans on stocks and bonds. Loans 
to brokers and dealers in securities by 
reporting member banks in New York 
City increased rapidly and on June 15 
were in larger volume than at any pre- 
vious time covered by the reports. 

At the Federal reserve banks there 
was little net change in the volume of 
bills and securities between May 25 and 
June 22, the fluctuations during the pe- 
riod reflecting largely the effects of 
Treasury operations. Discounts for 
member banks toward the end of June 
were in about the same volume as a 
month earlier while there was a decline 
in the reserve banks’ holdings of ac- 
ceptances and an increase in their port- 
folio of United States securities. 

Conditions in the money market were 
fairly stable throughout the period, with 
slight advances in the rates on commer- 


cial paper and more recently on bankers 
acceptances. 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decision in rate cases made publie 
June 25 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 15151. Oklahoma Portland 
Cement Company et al. v. Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided May 19, 1927. 1, 
Rates on cement, in carloads, from Ada, 
Okla., and points in the Kansas gas 
belt to destinations in Texas in scale 
III and scale IV territories, as defin 
and from Portland and Concrete, Colo, 
to said scale IV territory destinations 
found unreasonable; rates from points 
in the Kansas gas belt found unduly 
prejudicial as compared with corre- 
sponding rates from Ada, Bonner 
Springs, Kans., Sugar Creek, Mo., and 
Portland and Concrete, Colo., to the 
same destinations to the extent indi- 
cated. Reasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates prescribed. Reparation denied. 

2. Bases of rates prescribed for in- 
terstate application will remove most, 
if not all, of the undue prejudice found 
to exist in relationships of interstate 
rates to intrastate rates within Texas, 
Adjustment of interstate rates left to 
State authorities and carriers, 


3. Rates on cement, in carloads, from 
Ada to Shreveport, La., found umrea. 
sonable. Reasonable rate prescribed for 
the future without prejudice to other 
proceedings pending, and reparation 
awarded. 

4. Fourth section relief granted 
connection with rates 
Texas destinations. 


Investigation and suspension docket 
No. 2871. Rates on petroleum and its 
products from Mississippi Valley points 
to Canadian points. Decided June 22, 
1927. Proposed cancellation of joint 
commodity rates on petroleum and its 
products, in carloads, from Vicksburg 
and Natchez, Miss., New Orleans, La., 
and points grouped therewith, to desti- 
nations in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada, found not in violation 
of the ipterstate commerce act. Order 
of suspension vacated and proceeding 
discontinued. 


in 
prescribed to 
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Tax Payments Gain 
As Individual Returns 
Decline in Number 


Comparison of Figures for 
1925 and 1926 Made 
Sy Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of which 236,389 reported taxable in- 
comes aggregating $7,586,652,292. 
Individual returns numbering 4,171,051 
wer filed in 1926. The number filed in 
1925 was 7,369,788. 


Tax Receipts Increased. 
Although the number of returns filed 
in 1926 on incomes received in 1925 was 
smaller, as shown, the net tax to the 
Government was $30,289,793 greater than 
in the preceding year. The figures made 
public by the Bureau showed a net in- 
e@come to the taxpayers in 1925 of $21,- 
894,576,403, while the met income for 
(WX reported in 1925, was larger by 
$3, 61,577,051. The taxes received from 
personal incomes in 1926 on the income 

of 1925 agregated $734,555,183. 
Attention was called in the volume of 


statistics that no returns are required 
of .individuals whose net income does 
not equal their personal exemptice un- 
less th® gross income exceeds $5,000. 
It is thus disclosed that by the lowering 
of rates on the larger incomes, a revi- 
sion.made operative by the Act of 1926, 
the Government actually received more 
money in taxes than when the higher 
rates and fewer exemption privileges 
were in effect. 


Specalists Analyzing Figures. 

The analysis of the figures on returns 
filed last year is being made the sub- 
ject of considerable study by tax special- 
ists of the Department of the Treas- 
ury who are viewing the results of the 
lower rates from the standpoint of any 
further reduction in taxes. A joint con- 
gressional committee is now engaged in 
conferring almost daily with Bureau of 
Internal Revenue specialists to arrive at 
conclusions which may serve as the basis 
of recommendations to Congress at its 
next session. 

A decrease in the number of per- 
sons filing returns, together with a 
greater volume of receipts, as compared 
with 1925, shows a higher average tax 
rate. The average tax on incomes for 
1925, as calculated by the Bureau, was 
%76.11 while on the incomes for 1924, 
the average tax was $95.56, Ona per- 

stage basis, the Bureau figured that 

-' reporting taxpayers paid an aver- 

Vp of 3.35 per cent of their 

comes in taxes last year while 
or the preceding year they paid 
only 2.74 per cent. These averages 
were computed on the basis that the 
average income of those filing returns 
on incomes of 1925 was $5,249.16, 
while, because exemptions were lower 
on incomes in 1924, the average shown 
in réturns filed in 1925 $3,481.26. 

Data Given to Secretary. 

Following is the full text of the letter 
of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, David H. Blair, transmitting the 
Statistics of Income to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon: 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with statistics compiled from the income 
tax returns of individuals, corporations, 
and partnerships for 1925, from the cap- 
ital stock tax returns filed for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, and from the 
estate tax returns filed from January 1, 
to December 31, 1926, inclusive, The year 
for which the income tax returns are 
filed is in practically all cases the 
calendar year ending December 31, 1925. 
However, a relatively small number of 
corporations returns and a negligible 
number of individual returns are filed 
for fiscal years ending within the period 
July -1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, These re- 
turns are tabulated with the calendar 
year returns. 

The statistics contained in this report, 
except those compiled from capital stock 
tax returns, are based on the taxpayers’ 

@ returns as received, unaudited except for 
a. preliminary examination to insure 
proper execution of the return. Every 
income tax return filed by persons hav- 
ing np poms in excess of $5,000 and 
every “c€turn filed by corporations re- 
gardless of the size of their net incomes, 
pass through the Statistical Section. In 
addition, a fair average sample of the 
returns filed Ly persons have net income 
of less than $5,000 approximating 250,- 
000 returns are sent in to the Bureau by 
the 64 collectors’ offfices and are ana- 
lyzed for information Dearing on thigin- 
come class, the data fairly representing 
the distribution of income of all the re- 
turns filed having net income of less 
than $5,000. 

Terms Defined. 


Throughout this report the term “net 
income” is used to mean the excess of 
gross income, as defined in the revenue 
act. effective for the year for which the 
returns were filed, over the deductions 
claimed by the taxpayer under the pro- 
visions of the respective acts, Similarly, 
the term “deficit” is «sed to mean the 
excess of such deductions over gross in- 
come. Credits, such as personal exemp- 
tion, credit for dependents, taxable in- 
terest on Liberty bonds, dividends, prior 
year loss, and loss from the sale of 
capital assets held for more than two 
years, are not included in deductions in 
arriving at the net income of individuals, 
neither is the special credit of $2,000 for 
domestic corporations, having net income 
of $25,000 or less, included in deductions 
in arriving at the net income of corpora- 
tions. 


* Number of Returns Declines. 


The income tax returns for 1925 were 


ed under the provisions of the revenue 
of 1926, 


The number of returns of individuals 


la a a ES TT 
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Bond Issues 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business on June 23, as made public June 25. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$37,134,746.51 $35,475,707.03 $593,647,224,48 $567,645,155.27 
455,528,660.52 413,173,415.53 2,205,986,327.89 1,951,873,616,06 
43,003,556.13 42,910,918.03 632,308,224.99 


RECEIPTS 
(Ordinary) 
Customs... . 
Ratoms (AX sss oss, 
Misc, int. rev....., 
Foreign obli ga- 
tions— 
Principal 
Interest...... Seve 
R. R. securities. .,, 
Wall IMP 60a 6%, 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of 
surplus property, 
Canal tolls, ete 
Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro..., 
Other miscellaneous 


This Month 


19,131,960:60 
69,866,971.16 
40,473,581.98 
90,326.24 
3,016,391.91 


1,435,773.58 
1,307,782.76 


1,024,332.35 
19,354,205.82 


Total ordinary... 691,368,288.96 


Excess of receipts. 369,532,569.07 
EXPENDITURES 
(Ordinary ) 

Gen, expenditures. . 
Int. on public debt* 
Refund customs .., 
Internal revenue ,, 
Postal deficiency ., 
Panama Canal ..., 
Opp. in Spe. Accts.: 
PERT OROE WhO ans 6 
War Finance Corp.. 
Shipping Board ... 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. 
Gvt. Life Insurance 
D. C. Teachers’ Re- 
CIFOMOHG 66.6 6500 
for. Ser. Retirement 
Zeneral R. R. Con- 

tingent .... ce... 


129,654,021.138 
70,618,444,08 
1,777,854.55 
10,713,868.10 
13,219,381.51 .. 
542,847.46 


44,364.74 
7120,080.13 
797,853.87 
1,223,997.27 
7282,684.12 
¥141,840.48 
2,901,169.71 


49,968.41 
65,253.79 


Total ordinary... 231,064,419.89 


Sinking fund 

Foreign, repayments 
Debt settlements... 
Franchise tax rects.. 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


"18,259,500.00 
67,011,800.00 


Total 90,771,300.00 


Total expenditures 


8,354,852.04 
69,829,299.84 
853,393.15 
448,463.15 
1,964,717.10 


145,631.46 
1,600,924.95 


836,579.83 
15,068,487.36 


590,662,389.47 
288,416,392.71 


126,063,846,27 
79,469,652.57 
1,642,789.98 
14,329,414,44 
368,547.84 
7414,469.90 
1,370,634.98 
349,766.99 


7186,162.63 
1,757,114.40 


142,570.18 
225,001,996.76 
“"4,290,500.00 
72,950,000.00 
*'5,500,000.00 


77,244,000.00 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Year 1926 


Fiscal Year 1927 


843,252,394.52 


, 


45,699,572.81 
160,389,599.90 
89,732,3138.72 
63,402,618.92 
47,383,170.10 


34,147,271.62 
160,090,685.53 
36,735,299.58 
34,122,433.72 
38,851 ,484.93 


24,664,266,22 
24,239,070.95 


16,166,147.93 
25,011,614.39 


14,009,174.37 
184,335,789,22 


17,576,267.80 
168,580,784.82 


4,078,071,778.72 3,901,778,731.02 
626,368 ,234.98 376,747,522.10 


1,830,054,376.95 1,798,555,247.63 
777,490,493.87 821,961,371.05 
19,805,666.68 27,445,731.97 
113,733,903.77 173,043,736.77 
27,263,191.12 27,989,081.76 
8,193,901.89 8,932,908.81 


1,091,738.36 
427,035 ,544.67 
19,461,689.51 
¥394,827.50 
£115,487,239.20 
¥478,567.82 
46,222,511.83 


15,069.70 
¥19,474,988.26 
23,598,385.95 
3,165,459.48 
120,049,620.81 
10,815,743.02 
37,355,383.15 


28,189.42 


397,036.87 
297,036.87 


289,980.43 
93,267.50 


870,677.84 1,199,064.91 


2,932,149,698.96 3,037,758,158.23 


333,528,400.00 317,091,750.00 

19,254,500.00 4,290,500.00 
159,961,800.00 165,260,000.00 
64 oe.s 1,231,834.78 567,900.69 
3,500.00 5,577,310.00 62,900.00 


487,273,050.69 


519,553,844.78 


321,835,719.89 302,245,996.76 3,451,703,543.74 3,525,031,208,92 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury In July are included. 
* The figures for the month include $114,554.71 and for the fiscal year 1927 


$2, 


to date 


367,526.17 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, 


and for the corresponding periods last year the figures include $317,898.09 and 


$5,740,588.35, respectively. 
+Excess of credits (deduct). 


{In accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $116,000,000 
available January.1, 1927, and interest on investments In the fund due on that date 
amounting to $7,400,000, were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating 


$123,400,000 face amount, 


$23,800,000 face amount of one-year 4 per cent 
service series held in the investment account were 


bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; 


Treasury certificates of the adjusted 
redeemed as of January 1, 1927, 


and the proceeds reinvested in an equal face amount of like kinds of obligations. 
See adjusted service obligations under public-debt receipts and expenditures, The 
difference between the amount appropriated and amount charged under ordinary ex- 
penditures above is due to variations in the working cash balance required. 


Postal Money Orders 


Are Shown Increased 


General Accounting Office Is 
Checking Over Figures for 
Present Fiscal Year. 


Preliminary figures being compiled by 
the Post Office Department indicate a 
marked increase in both international 
and domestic money-order business han- 
dled during the fiscal year that is to 
close on June 30, 1927, it was announced 
orally by the Post Office Department on 
June 25. 

These figures indicate, the announce- 
ment stated, that the principal interna- 


tional business was handled through Eu- 
ropean countries. The figures for the 
domestic business, the statement con- 
tinued, are incomplete. The Department 
anticipates, however, that the ‘domestic 
business will be larger during the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1927, than 
the corresponding period last year. 

The figures are now being checked 
over by the General Accounting Office, 
and according to the Money-Order Di- 
vision of the Post Office Department it 
will be several months before a complete 
compilation will be available to the pub- 
lic generally. The Department in its 
statement added that if the domestic 
money order business was taken as a 
barometer of business conditions, the 
financial and economic structure of the 
country were on a sound basis during 
the past 12 months, it was said. 
filed was 4,171,051, the aggregate net 
income $21,894,576,403, and the net tax 
$784,555,183. As compared with the re- 
turns filed for the calendar year 1924, 
the returns for 1925 show a decrease of 
3,198,737 or 43.40 per cent, also a de- 
crease in total net income amounting to 


$3,761,577,051 or 14.66 per cent, but an 


increase Of $30,289,793 or 4.30 per cent 
in the total tax, The average net income 
is $5,249.16, the average amount of tax 
$176.11, and the average tax rate 3.35 
per cent. Fer the preceding year the 
average net income was $3,481.26, the 
average amount of tax was $95.56, and 
the average tax rate 2.74 per cent. 

In comparing the number of individual 
income tax returns and the income re- 
ported therein for 1925 with 1924, it 
should be noted that the provisions con- 
cerning individuals required to file re- 
turns are So revised in the revenue act 
of 1926 that any individual whose net in- 
come for the taxable year is less than 
his personal exemption as revised in that 
act is not required to file a return unless 
his aggregate gross income for the tax- 
able year amounts to $5,000 or more. 

The number of corporations filing in- 
come tax returns was 430,072, of which 
252,334 reported net income amounting 
to $9,583,683,697 and income tax of $1,- 
170,331,206. For the calendar year 1924 
the number of corporation returns was 
417,421, of which 236,389 reported net 
income totaling $7,586,652,292 and tax 
aggregating $881,549,546, 


Debits to Individual Accounts 
Reach $13,630,000,000 


Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing June 22, and announced June 25, by 
the Board, aggregated $13,630,000,000, 
or less than 1 per cent above the total of 
$13,544,000,000 reported for the preced- 
ing week. 

Total debits for the week under review 
are $1,299,000,000 or 10.5 per cent above 
those for the week ending June 23, 1926. 
New York City reported an increase of 
$866,000,000, Chicago $89,000,000, Phila- 
delphia and San ‘Francisco $48,000,000 
each, Cleveland $33,000,000, and Boston 
000,000. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
837,719,000, ass compared with $12,787,- 
599,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
575,420,000 for the week ending June 23, 
1926, 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.J 
New York, June 25. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to day certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
June 25, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provrstons of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) “es 
England (pound sterling). 4.48568 
Finland (markka) , hs 25190 
France (franc) 0392 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (Tira) i ses seeuneee 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Teintsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dolar) ‘ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) Same 
India (rupee) ; 
Japan (yen) Pesci 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Weasvey COORG)». caccsccaad aba 


14074 
1389 
007233 
029614 


2673 


(krone). ; 


-4006 
1744 
0583 
2588 
1138 
0503 
005952 
1688 
2680 
1925 
017572 


6504 

538 
6334 
6571 
4896 
4488 
4446 
44138 
3616 
4720 
5596 


998686 
Bs 999094 
We 463167 
(dollar)... 996438 
9646 
1180 
1204 
1.0020 


2,721,840.87 | 


Money Orders 


Permission Granted 
To Union Pacifie for 


New Issue of Bonds: 


I. C. C. Approves Sale at) 


94. 3-4 of $26,835,000 of 
of 40-Year Securities to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on June 25 made public the text of its 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
6343, dated June 21, authorizing the 
Union Pacific Railroad to issue $26,835,- 
000 of 40-year 4% per cent gold bonds, 
to be sold at not less than 94% and in- 
terest to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New 
York. The full text of the report by 
Division 4 follows: 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
a common carrier by railroad engaged 
in interstate commerce, has duly applied 
for authority under section 20a of the 
Interstate Comerce Act to issue $26,835,- 
000 of 40-year 4% per cent gold bonds. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us, 


Part of Debt Converted. 


There are outstanding, issued under 
an indenture dated July 1, 1907, made 
by the applicant to the Mercantile Trust 
Company,'as trustee, $26,835,225 of 20- 
year 4 per cent convertible gold bonds, 
which will mature July 1, 1927. That 
amount of bonds constitutes the uncon- 
verted remainder of a total of $73,762,- 
000 of convertible bonds, of which $46,- 
926,775 have been converted into com- 
mon stock. To provide for the payment 
of such bonds at maturity the applicant 
proposes to issue its bonds in the amount 
stated. 


The proposed bonds will be unsecured | 
and will be issued pursuant to an inden- | 


ture to be dated July 1, 1927, made by 
the applicant to the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company, of New York City, as 
trustee. They will be dated July 1, 1927, 
will be in the form and denomination 
provided by the indenture, will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 415 per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, and will 
be redeemable, as a whole at the option 


of the applicant, on any interest date on | 


and after July 1, 1932, and on or before 
July 1, 1962, at 102% per cent of par 
and accrued interest, and thereafter at 
a premium of one-fourth of 1 per cent 


_for each six months between the redemp- 


tion date and July 1, 1967, the date of 
maturity. 
Terms of Sale Given. 

he applicant has arranged to sell the 
bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & Company, of New 
York City, at 94% per cent of par and 
accrued interest. On that basis the an- 
nual cost to the applicant will be ap- 
proximately 4.796 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the pub- 
lic interest, which is necessary and ap- 
propriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common Carrier, and 


‘which will not impair its ability to per- 


form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and apropriate for such pur- 
pose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Dallas Reserve Bank 
To Establish Branch 


The San Antonio, Tex., branch of the 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank will be 
opened for business on July 5, according 
to advices just received and announced 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The following is the full text of the 
Board’s announcement: 

The Federal Reserve Board is advised 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
that the branch of that bank to be estab- 
lished at San Antonio, Tex., will open 
for business on July 5, 1927. 

The personnel of the directorate of 
the San Antonio Branch will comprise 
the following: 

Appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas: M. Crump, Managing 
Director, San Antonio; Ernest Steves, 
San Antonio; Franz C. Groos, San An- 
tonio; R. T. Hunnicutt, Del Rio, Tex. 

Appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board: H. H. Rogers, San Antonio; Rea- 
gan Houston, San Antonio; F. E. Scobey, 
San Antonio. 


Changes in State Bank 


Membership Announced 


The Federal Reserve Board has an- , 


nounced the following changes in the 


State membership of the Federal Re- | 
together with the names | 
was | 
granted during the wek ending June 25 | 


serve System 


of banks to which permission 


to exercise trust powers: 


Absorbed by nonmember bank: Bank | 


ot Boston, Boston, Ga. 


Voluntary withdrawal: Grenada Bank, 


Grenada, Miss, 


Absorbed by national bank: Peoples | 


Bank, Sacramento, Calif. 
Permission granted to exercise trust 


powers: First National Bank, Milltown, | 


N. J.; First National Bank, Batavia, 


N. Y.; Farmers National Bank, Bedford, | 


Pa.; First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Tarentum, Pa.; National Bank of Peters- 
burg, Petersburg, Va. 


Seaboard Air Line Plans 
Equipment Financing 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $850,000 
of 4% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates to be sold at not less than 97.60 
and interest to Dillon, Read & Co., of 
New York City. 
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Reserve Branches 


Good J udgment of Market Situation Found 
Essential to Profitable Hedging Operations 


Rules of Exchanges Must Be Understood and Information 
Available on Deliverable Stocks. 


Hedging in grain futures may be 
employed advantageously by man- 
agers of country elevators, J. M. 
Mehl, of the Grain Futures Admin- 
istration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, said in an address just deliv- 
ered before the American Institute 
of Cooperation, in Chicago. 

The first part of his address was 
printed in the issue of June 25. The 
full text continues: 


As regards the first point, we can 
know the terms of a futures contract 
only by reference to the rules of the ex- 
change where made. These tell us what 
grades of grain may be delivered and 
the conditions under which delivery may 
be made. It is important to remember 
that board of trade rules supply the 
written terms of these contracts as fully 


as if they were embodied separately in 
formal signed documents. 


Must Be Informed 
On Deliverable Stocks 


In this connection, L dare say, compar- 


atively few of the country shippers who 
are attempting to hedge have complete 
knowledge of the rules governing futures 
contracts. As hedgers, of course, they 
are not interested in carrying these con- 
tracts to maturity. They are not inter- 
ested either in making delivery or in 
taking delivery but, nevertheless, these 
are basic factors which, together with 
others, give value to the contracts and 
from which the price of futures may be 
correlated to the price of cash grain. 


As regards the second point, attention 
must be centered upon the stocks of 


grain in deliverable position and close | 


Observance made of matters affecting 
those’ stocks, particularly when 
hedges involve approaching delivery 
months. 

Ordinarily it is regarded as unwise to 
carry hedges far into the current deliv- 
ery month unless the hedged grain is 


| reasonably sure of reaching market dur- 


ing the month. That is to say; if we 
have sold July corn, for example, to 
hedge cash corn that we expect to carry 
until in August, it is better, as a rule, 
to transfer our hedge from the July to 


| the September some time during the 


month of June. 


That was not true as of the markets 
a year ago when the July went out at a 
large discount under the September. 
However, on the whole there appears to 
be more danger during the last days of 
a delivery month of congestion forcing 
prices of that future up and out of line 
with the next future than there is of an 
unnatural spread the other way. As 
evidence of that fact and as evidence 
also that some of our farmers’ elevator 
managers are wide awake, I know of 


our | 


One manager in Illinois who says he 
makes it a point to have a car or two of 
wheat on the Chicago market on the last 
day of delivery months in order to get 
in on a possible “squeeze.” 

It is apparent now, I think, that hedg- 
ing is not an exact science nor is it the 
simple and easy art that some of our 
friends would make us believe. How- 
ever, I am convinced that under the pres- 
ent system’ of grain marketing one can 
not play as safe as he should, and at the 
same time get every cent that he should 
get out of the country grain business, 
without giving some attention at times 
to hedging possibilities. 

It has been suggested that the country 
elevator by selling all grain on “to ar- 
rive” bids can play safe and at the same 
time avoid the necessity of hedging. 

That unquestionably is true at times 
and with respect to certain grades of 
grain. However, in an effort to test 
the point in a general way and to make 
comparison between hedging results and 
bids “to arrive” we took the average of 
the high and the low of cash prices at 
Chicago for 
corn, and oats, and for one day each 
week over a peroid of about five years 
(1921-1925). These prices we set up as 
possible attainable prices for consigned 
shipments. 
up the best available “to arrive” bids for 
identical grades, without regard to time 
of shipment. In the case of wheat bids 
averaged 2% cents per bushel under the 


cash price; of corn 142 cents per bushel | 


under, and of oats % cents under. 


Following this we took the average of 
the high and the low of the dominant 
futures for each of the days for which 
we had both cash prices and bids “to 
arrive.” Then we computed the result 
of an assumed purchase of cash grain 
and a concurrent sale of futures as of 
Monday of one week and a sale of the 
cash and a purchase back of the future as 


| of the following Monday. Our hedge re- 


sults over the five-year period, after al- 
lowing for commissions, averaged for 
each of the three grains exactly % of a 
cent above the average of the cash prices 
refererd to. The hedge results were 
higher than the bids “to arrive” by 214 
cents in the case of wheat, 154 in the 
case of corn and 1 cent in the case of 
oats. 


Bids “to Arrive” Fail 
To Reflect Spot Values 


Considering that we took the dominant 
future throughout the year, hedging old 
crop cash in new crop futures where they 
overlapped for short periods, the results 
would indicate that on the whole “to 
arrive” bids do not fully reflect spot 
values nor do they reflect the prices that 
are obtainable as the result of hedging. 

Supplementing this theoretical study 
we took about a hundred cases of actual 


certain grades of wheat, | 





| ber of country elevators. 


| of the actual hedge results showed about 
Against those prices we set | 
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TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 
Comptroller of the 


Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller, of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, were an- 
nounced on June 25 by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, J. W. McIntosh: 

Applications to organize received: 

The National Bank of Lynwood, Calif. 
Correspondent: A. J. Schnobrich, Lyn- 
wood, Calif.. Capital, $50,000. 

The National Bank of Van Nuys, Calif, 
Correspondent: L. S. Granger, 6201 Van 
Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. Capital, 
$100,000. 

Application to convert received: 

The First National Bank of Ransom- 
ville, New York. Conversion of the 
State Bank of Ransomvilte, N. Y. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Branch authorized under the Act of 
February 25, 1927: 

June 22.—The First National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky. Location of Branch: 
Vicinity of Fourth Street and Central 
Avenue. 


hedging experience selected at random 
and obtained from the books of a num- 
The average 


the same advantage over obtainable ‘to 
arrive” bids that did our theoretical 
study. 

Aside from the possibility of earning 
carrying charges by holding our cash 
grain back and selling the futures when 
the futures reflect a profitable spread 
over the cash, our principal interest in 
hedging from the standpoint of the local 


| elevator is that of protection. 


Local elevators are required to buy 
grain every business day during the 
year. Some of it is bought currently 
over the scale in large and small lots. 
Some of it is bought for deferred de- 
livery on some designated grade basis. 
Generally, it has to be shipped to a dis- 
tant market either on consignment or on 
a sale. If consigned, it is a matter of 
conjecture just what the state of the 
market will be on arrival. 

If we are buying grain from farmers 
for deferred delivery there is always 
some uncertainty regarding grades and 
until we have seen it and examined it we 
are not in position to select the best 
market for it. Certain grades are best 
disposed of by direct sale to the mills 
and industries. Others can be sold to 
best advantage on the cash tables of 
the grain exchanges where they have the 
benefit of competition between buyers 


| representing various interests and where 


these buyers may examine actual car 
samples. 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 28. 


Books and Bulletins 
on Business 


‘T HEY are listed in the current Catalogue ot 
Publications issued by the Department of Com- 








American business and industry. 


merce, which is yours for the asking. 


may help you. 


Inquiry Division 


W ashington, D. C. 


They relate to every subject and phase of 
Some otf them 


They embody the carefully collected statistics, 
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Taxation: 


Tax Decision Given 
_ To Explain Date for 


Claiming Exemption 


February 1 Held Not to Act 
as Statute of Limitations 
Against Corporations 
Seeking Funds. 


MEMORANDUM “OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1710. 

That part of section 221(b) of the 
1924 Revenue Act establishing February 
1 as the last date for filing exemption 
certificates, Form 1001, is not a statute 
of limitations running against the debtor 
corporation for the purpose of refunds, 
according to a memorandum opinion by 
the General Counsel of the Bureau, of 
Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 1710. 

The date of February 1, it was held, 
is merely a date on or prior to which 
certificates may be accepted by the with- 
holding agent without delaying its an- 
nual return, Form 1013, which is due on 
or before March 15 of each year. 

The opinion, in full text, follows: 

An opinion is requested regarding a 


claim for refund of x dollars income tax | 
withheld at the source during the year | 


1924 with respect to the interest on tax- 
free* covenant bonds. 
Provisions of Law Quoted. 
Section 221(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1924 provides in part as follows: 


“In any case where bonds, mortgages, | 


or deeds of trust, or other similar obli- 
gations of a corporation contain a con- 
tract or provision by which the obligor 


to reimburse the obligee for any portion 
of the tax, or to pay the interest with- 
out deduction for any tax which the 
obligor may be required or permitted to 
pay thereon, or to retain therefrom un- 


der any law of the United States, the | 


obligor shall deduct and withhold a tax 


or longer periods and whether payable 


United States or to a partnership. * * * 


Such deduction and withholding shall not 
be required in the case of a citizen or 


resident entitled to receive such interest, | 


if he files with the withholding agent on 


or before February 1 a signed notice | 


in writing claiming the benefit of the 
credits provided in subdivisions (c) and 
(d) of section 216 * * *.” 

This section of the law does not im- 


the source income imposed by section 
210, which section in subdivision (a) pro- 
vides in part that in the case of a citi- 
zen or resident of the United States the 
rate upon the first $4,000 of net income 
in excess of the credits provided in sec- 
tion 216 shall be 2 per cent. It is evi- 


- in . 9 - 7 | a 
ee ee tees re | is the Federal Act of November 7, 1918, 


free covenant bonds would, in cases 


where the income of the bondholder from | 
all sources was less than the credits pro- | 
vided in section 216, necessitate the de- | 


duction at the source and payment to 
the Government of an amount in excess 
of the liability of the individual bond- 
holder. 


provided in subdivisions (c) and (d), re- 
spectively, of section 216. Under the 
provisions of section 221(c) the return 
of the withholding agent is required to 
be filed on or before March 15 of the 
succeeding year, and by requiring the 


notices to be filed with it on or before | * : ae | 
| consolidated association shall not be less 


| than that required under existing law | 
| for the organization of a national bank | 
located: | 
ee) ae oe follow provisions for the | 
| protection 


February 1, sufficient time was allowed 
the withholding agent to make the nec- 


essary adjustments in its monthly list | 


returns, Form 1012, before filing the an- 
nual return of income tax to be paid at 
the source, Form 1013. 

Limitation*Not Fixed By Date. 


That part of section 221 (b) establish- | 
ing February 1 as the last date for filing 


1001 : 5 Be bad 
i culation, but their assets and liabilities 


the exemption certificates, Form 
(which is the signed notice in writing), 
is not a statute of limitations running 
against the debtor corporation for the 
purpose of refunds. February 1 is merely 


a date on or prior to which certificates | 
withholding | 
agent without delaying its annual re- | 


may be accepted by the 
turn, Form 1013, which is due on or be- 
fore March 15 of each year. It is a 
well-known fact that the tax is not 
actually withheld with respect to interest 
on tax-free covenant bonds, the _ pro- 
cedure being that the debtor corporation 
or the withholding agent pays the bond- 


holder the full amcunt of interest and, | : 
same extent as was held and enjoyed 


if an ownership certificate, Form 1000 
(exemption not claimed), is filed, also 
assumes liability and pavs to the Gov- 
ernment the 2 per cent tax required to 
be withheld at the source. It is very 
obvious, therefore, that to deny the with- 
holding agent a refund of the 2 per cent 
- tax paid in behalf of a bondholder, who 
is not liable for a tax, merely because 


the exemption certificate was not filed | 
on or before Fepruary 1, would be unjust | 


and work a hardship which was not in- 


tended by the statute. This was recog- | 


nized by inserting in the Revenue Act 
of 1924 a provision, designated as section 
281 (d), which reads as follows: 


“Where there has been an overpay- | 


ment of tax under section 221 or 237 any 
refund or credit made under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be made to 
the withholding agent unless the amount 
of such tax was actually withheld by the 
withholding agent.” 


This latter subdivision makes it clear | 


that it was the intention of Congress 
that where the debtor corporation as- 
sumed liability for and «aid the tax in 


behalf of its bondholders, and it could | 


be shown later that such bondholders 


; under the charter 
| latter company is not treated as a new 
| corporation at all but as a continuing 
corporation (merely having absorbed the | 
| other company or companies into itself) 





| ending February 


| national banks 


To remedy this a provision was | 
inserted in section 221(b), permitting a | 
citizen or resident of the United States | 
to file with the withholding agent on | 
or before February 1 a signed notice in | 
writing claiming the benefit of the credit | 
for personal exemption and dependents 
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Exemptions 


‘Union of National Banks Under Act of 1918 
Held to Constitute “Merger” for Taxation 


Memorandum of General Counsel, Bureau ;of Internal 
Revenue, Overrules Recommendation of Solicitor. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1880. 

A union of national banks under pro- 
visions of the Federal Act of Novem- 
ber 7, 1918 (40 Stat. 1043) constitutes 
a “merger” as distinguished from a 
“consolidation” for tax purposes, ac- 
cording to a memorandum opinion by 
the general counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, overruling the prior So- 
licitor’s Recomméndation 4152 (C. B. 
IV-1,234.) ) 

The memorandum in full text, 
follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
an amalgamation of national banks con- 


is as 


stitutes a consolidation or a merger, and | 


whether the “consolidation” ruling in 
Solicitor’s Recommendation 4152 may 


be reconciled with the “merger” ruling | 


in I. T. 1850 (C. B. II-2, 8). 

The distinction between a consolida- 
tion and a merger is of material im- 
portance, since in the case of a true 
consolidation of companies the consoli- 


| dated company is treated as a new cor- 
poration and files its first income tax re- | 


turn for the period beginning with the 
date of consolidation, whereas 
case of a true merger 


of, dne of them the 


without effect upon the period for filing 
its tax return. In other words, if a “con- 


: : | solidation” of companies is effected on 
agrees to pay any portion of the tax im- | 


posed by this title upon the obligee, or | 42, return beginning with March 1 and 


March 1 and the new company files its 


companies for periods 
28, whereas 
effected 


the canstituent 
“merger” of companies is 


tax return beginning with January 1 (if 
it uses a calendar-year basis for filing 


companies for periods ending with Feb- 
ruary 28. 


Involves Case of Union 


| Of Two National Banks 


to a nonresident alien individual or to | 
an individual citizen or resident of the 
| of two national banks under the charter 
of one of them with a change of name | 


I. T. 1850 involved a case of the union 


to include the names of the constituent 
banks. This amalgamation of banks was 
treated as a “merger.” 


Solicitor’s Recommendation 4152 was 


| also concerned with the union of two 
| national 
| charter of one of them, but held directly 


: : | that the union constituted a “consolida- 
pose a tax upon the wihholding agent | 


but provides a method of collecting at | 


banks under the name and 


tion” and not a “merger.” 

The issue, as above indicated, is 
whether such combinations of national 
banks constitute “consolidations” or 
“mergers.” 

The staute under which a union of 
may be effected (and 
under which the unions in the rulings 
hereinbefore referred to were effected) 


chapter 209, entitled “An Act to provide 
for the consolidation ofanational banking 
associations” (40 Stat., 1043, 1044; U. S. 
Comp. Stat. of 1916, 1919 Suppl., secs. 
9696-a and 9696-b), which ‘provides as 
follows: 

Any two or more national banking as- 
sociations located within the same 
county, city, town, or village may, with 
the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, consolidate into one associa- 


tion under the charter of either existing | 


banks, on such terms and conditions as 
may be lawfully agreed upon by a ma- 
jority of the board of directors of each 
association proposing to consolidate, and 
be ratified and confirmed by the affirma- 
tive vote of the shareholders of each such 


| association owning at least two-thirds of 


* 


| its capital stock outstanding, * * : 


Provided, That the capital stock of such 


in the place in which it is 
dissenting shareholders}. 
Associations consolidating with an- 
other association under the provisions of 
this Act shall not be required to deposit 
lawful money for their outstanding cir- 


shall be reported by the association with 
which they have consolidated. 

And all the rights, franchises, and in- 
terest of the said national bank so con- 
solidated in and to every species of prop- 
erty, personal and mixed, and choses in 
action thereto belonging, shall be deemed 


| to be transferred to end vested in such 


national bank into which it is consoli- 


shall hold and enjoy*the same and all 


rights of property, franchises, and in- | 


terests in the same manner and to the 


by the national bank consolidated 


therewith. 


so 


Authority to Consolidate 
Is in Revised Statutes 


Prior to this Act of November 7, 1918 
(4 Stat., 1043), the authority for na- 
tional banks to consolidate was con- 
tained in section 5223, United States Re- 
vised Statutes, which provided as fol- 
lows:* 

An association which is in good faith 
winding up its business for the purpose 
of consolidating with another association 
shall not be required to deposit liwful 
money for its outstanding circulation; 
but its assets and liabilities shall be re- 
ported by the association witk which it 
is in process of consolidation. 

Under this latter act the case of Bon- 


excess should be refunded to the with- 
holding agent for the reason that the 
tax was not actually deducted or with- 
held from the interest payments. 

In view of the foregoing it is the opin- 
ion of this office that the claim should be 


| allowed. 
were not in fact liable for any tax, the | 


G. C, M. 1710 





| Georgia (98 U. S., 


| dated without any deed or other transfer, Railroad & Banking 


| and the said consolidated national bank | eee ia 


net v. First National Bank of Eagle Pass 
(60 S. W. (Tex., 1900), 325 was decided, 
holding that the combination of national 
banks there effected (under the charter 
and name of one of them (did not involve 
a purchase and sale of assets. Although 
not necessary to the decision, the court 


then referred to the union of the banks 
as constituting a consolidation resulting 
in effect in the creation of a new cor- 
poration. Treating this latter statement 
as the court’s ruling, the holding in Solic- 
itor’s Recommendation 4152 is based 
squarely upon it. But the true weight, 
to be attached to such statement is 
pointed out by the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the appeals of A. J. 
Siegel et al. (4 B. T. A., 186, at page 
193), decided June 23, 1926, where the 
Board in discussing the Bonnet case (and 
particularly the following question of the 
court: “Was the consolidation (for it is 
treated by appellant as a consolidation) 
or amalgamation of the banks ultra 
vires, and therefore void?”) said: 

It appears that the court had itself 
some doubt whether there was a consoli- 


' | dation or amalgamation (merger), but 
in the | 


of companies | 


in its opinion it followed the theory of 
the appellant. Whether there was a con- 
solidation or a merger, the result would 
be the same, and while the opinion con- 
tains a statement concerning the effect 
of a consolidation, and a further state- 
ment that, in effect, a new corporation 
existed, it canot be considered authority 
for the proposition that a consblidation 
rather than a merger, resulted, or that a 
new legal entity came into being. We 
must also bear in mind that the consoli- 


| dation or merger in that case did not 
if a} 
on | 
March 1 the continuing company files its | 


take place under the provisions of the 
law which is here involved. 


Merger Case Is Cited 


| Involving Georgia Bank 
‘ | returns) and the absorbed company or | 

equal to 2 per centum of the interest j 
upon such bonds, mortgages, deeds of | 
trust, or other obligations, whether such | 
interest is payable annually or at shorter | 


In the “merger” case of Central Rail- 
road and Banking Co. v. Georgia (92 
U. S., 665, 670), the court said with 
respect to an act of the legislature au- 


| thorizing the “union and consolidation” 


of two railroads under the name and 
charter of the company cited: 

Did the act contemplate a surrender 
of its charter by the Central Railroad 
& Banking Co., and the giant to it of 


| a new charter, or a regrant of the old? 
| It may be that the consolidation of two 


corporations, or amalgamation, as it is 


| called in England, if full and complete, 


may work a dissolution of them both, 
and its effects may be a creation of a 
new corporation. Whether such be the 
effect or not must depend upon the 
statute under which the consolidation 
takes place, and of the intention therein 
manifested. If, in the statute, there be 
no words of grant of corporate powers, 
it is difficult to see how a new corpora- 
tion is created. It is, it must be by im- 
plication; and it is an unbending rule 
that a grant of corporate existence is 
never implied. In the construction of a 


| statute, every presumption is against it. 


And again: 

It (amalgamation) is to be done under 
the name and charter of the Central 
Railroad & Banking Co.; that is, the 
union is to be under that charter, not 
under a new charter of a company bear- 
ing that name. * * * 

The court also commented on page 672 
on the language of the act in providing 
that the capital stock of the company 
should not exceed its present author- 
ized capital plus the present authorized 


| capital of the constituent company, to 
| show that the creation of no new corpor- 
| ation was intended. 


(Idem, Tomlinson 
vy. Branch, 15 Wall., 460.) 

It will be noted that “no words of 
grant of corporate powers” are con- 
tained in section 5223, United States Re- 
vised Statutes, on which the Bonnet case 
is founded, and that the union of banks 
was under the charter and name of one of 
them. 


Effect of Legislative Act 


| And Terms of Consolidation 


It is true that the effect of a legisla- 
tive act and the terms of consolidation 
under it may work a dissolution of the 
constitutent companies, and at the same 
instant the creation of a new corporation 


| with property, liabilities, and stockhold- 


ers derived from those then passing out 


| of existence, as in the leading “consoli- 


of Railroad Company v. 
359), in which the 
opinion was written by the same judge 
(Mr. Justice Strong) who wrote the opin- 
ion in the “merger” case of Central 
Co. v. Georgia, 
but in that event such effect 
manifested in the act to be 
construed. In the “consolidation” case 
of Railroad Company v. Georgia the 
words of the legislative act (page 361) 
were held to effect a new grant of a 
full set of corporate powers, and there- 
fore to contemplate the dissolution of 


dation” case 


supra, 


| the constituent companies and the crea- 


tion of a new corporation. (To the same 


| effect, see Keokuk & Western Railroad 


Co. v. Missouri, 152 U. S., 301, and Ya- 
zoo & Mississippi Valley Railway Co. 
v. Adams, 180 U. S., 1, these cases com- 
menting in detail upon, and distinguish- 
ing, each of the “merger” and “consoli- 


| dation” Federal court cases cited in this 


memorandum.) . 

In Railroad Company v. Georgia, 
supra, the court, bearing in mind the 
new grant of corporate powers contained 
in the legislative act in question said: 

It is conceded that under this act a 
consolidation took place. It is, there- 
fore, a vital question, What was its ef- 
fect? Did the consolidated companies 


| become a new @orporation, holding its 


powers and pvivileges as such under 
the act of 1863? Or was the consolida- 
tion a mere alliance between two pre- 
existing corporations, in which each pre- 
served its identity and distinctive ex- 
istence? Or, still further, was it an 
absorption of one by another, whereby 
the former was dissolved, while the lat- 
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ter continued to exist? The answer to 
these inquiries must be found in the in- 
tention of the legislature as expressed 
in the consolidating act. We think that 
intention was the creation of a new cor- 
poration out of the stockholders of the 
two previously existing companies. The 
consolidation provided for was clearly 
not a merger of one into the other, as 
was the case of Central Railroad & 
Banking Co. v. Georgia (92 U. S., 665). 
Nor was it a mere alliance or confedera- 
tion of the two. If it had been, each 
would have preserved its separate ex- 
istence, as well as its corporate name, 
* ™* *® Looking thus at the legislative 
intent appearing in the consolidation 
act, we are cons‘rained to the conclu- 
sion effected thereunder in the place 
and in lieu of the two companies previ- 
ously existing, and that whatever fran- 
chises, immunities, or privileges it pos- 
sesses, it holds them solely by virtue of 
the grant that act made. That gener- 
ally the effect of consolidation, as dis- 
tinguished from a union by merger of 
one company into another, is to werk a 
dissolution of the companies consolidat- 
ing, and to create a new corporation out 
of the elements of the: former, is as- 
serted in many cases, and it scems to 
be a necessary result. 

The material question now to be de- 
cided, therefore, is the effect of the 
Federal act of November 7, 
Stat., 1045), quoted supra, providing 
for the consolidation of national bank- 
ing associations. Does it contemplate 
a ‘merger’ (Central Railroad & Bank- 
ing Co. v. Georgia, 92 U. S., 359)? 

An examination of the Act discloses 
that the so-called consolidation is to 
take place “under the charter of either 
existing banks,” thereby contemplating 
no new charter, and, since there is no 
grant of corporate powers, resulting in 
a “merger” of the banks as distin- 
guished from a “consolidation.” The 
correctness of this view is emphasized 
by the provisions of the second section 
of the Act, providing that the constitu- 
ent companies “shall not be required 
to deposit lawful money for their out- 
standing circulation” as is required in 
the case of dissolved banks), and fur- 
ther that “all the rights, franchises, and 
interests of the said national bank so 
consolidated * * * shall be deemed 
to be transferred to and vested in such 
national bank into which it is consoli- 
dated without any deed or other trans- 
fer. * * *” The proviso that “the 
capital stock of such consolidated as- 
sociation shall not be less than that re- 
quired under existing law for the organ- 
ization of a national bank in the place 
in which it is located” is consistent with 
a “merger.” 

In the case of the appeals of A. J. 
Siegel et al., previously cited, the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, after a 
full discussion of the matter, held that a 
union of three banking associations un- 
der the charter of one of them, under 
the above-cited Federal Act of Novem- 
ber 7, 1918, constituted a “merger,” as 
distinguished from a “consolidation.” 

The foregoing view that a “merger is 
contemplated and effected by a consoli- 
dation of national banking associations 
under the Act in question, and not a 
“consolidation” resulting in the crea- 
tion of a new corporation, has still fur- 
ther support. In connection with So- 
licitor’s Opinion 115 (C. B. 5, 47), in- 
volving a union of two national banks 
on February 21, 1919, an opinion was 
requested of the Comptroller of the 
Currency (whose approval of such 
unions is required by the Act of No- 
vember 7, 1918) as to the effect of such 
union under that Act. His office replied 
on December 26, 1919, in part, as 
follows: 


taxes i 


{nternal Revenue. 


When two national banks are consoli- 
dated neither bank is placed in liquida- 
tion, but the continuing bank is the suc- 
cessor of the two banks that were con- 
solidated. In this case the consolidation 
was effected under the title and charter 
of the O National Bank, and the. O 
National Bank represents the M Na- 
tional Bank just as fully as it represents 
the N National Bank. 

This office advised the O National 
bank that in making report of earnings 
and dividends for June 80, 1919, they 
must cover the entire six months’ period 


1918 (40} 


from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919, | 


and the earning and dividend return 
of the O National Bank was made on 
this basis. 

Solicitor’s Recommendation 4152 and 
Solicitor’s Opinion 115 involved differ- 
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Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published June 25, 1927. 


*Pratt & Letchworth Company, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commisisoner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 4644. 


Reasonable allowance for 
tion of foundry determined. 
*Mrs. W. M. Bludworth, Petitioner, v. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Docket Nos. 6285, 6292. 

1. Fair market value of real estate 
and bank stock, as of March 1, 1913, de- 
termined. 

2. Where property is sold without 
any cash payment, but more than 25 per 
cent of the sales price is later paid dur- 
ing the taxable year in which the sale 
was made, the profit may not be re- 
ported on the installment sales basis. 
*Cohn-Goodman Company, Petitioner, v. 


Commissioner of Internal 
Docket No. 7167. 


Prior to June 3, 1924, the Commis- 
sioner assessed additional taxes for the 
fiscal years ended November 30, 1917, 
and November 30, 1928. Abatement 
claims were filed and by letter of July 
21, 1925, the Commissioner advised that 
overassessments had been found for 
those years. The overassessments were 
less than the amounts of the additional 
assessments. An appeal was pending 
at the time the Revenue Act of 1926 was 
enacted. Held, that under section 283 
(f) the Board has jurisdiction. 

Under the facts herein, held, that the 
earnings of the petitioner credited to the 
accounts of its stockholders constituted 
loans to the petitioner and may not be 
included in invested capital. 

On May 31, 1920, the capital stock. of 
the petitioner was increased, the stock- 
holders paying in for the increase the 
amounts credited to them on petitioner’s 
books and giving notes for the balance. 
Held, that from that date petitioner is 
entitled to include in its invested cap- 
ital the amount of the increase in its 
capital stock. 

*Appeal of Cheney D. Washburn. Docket 
No. 2475. 

1. Petitioner filed returns of income 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1919, 
1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, on the due 
dates for filing calendar year returns. 
The returns bore notations indicating 
they were fiscal year returns. The in- 
come reported in these returns was the 
income earned during the respective 
fiscal years, The taxes shown on the 
returns by the petitioner were computed 
as though they were calendar year re- 
turns. Held, that the returns referred 
to were returns of the fiscal years 1919, 
1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923; and that the 
Commissioner, in determining the de- 
ficiency in, or overassessment of, taxes 
for these years, properly credited the 
tax shown by the petitioner on each 
fiscal year return against the correct 
tax of the respective fiscal years. 

2. The Commissioner having deter- 
mined an overassessment for the year 
1919, the Board, is without jurisdiction 
of the issues raised for that year. : 

3. The 25 per cent penalty for de- 
linquency in filing the return for the 
fiscal year 1920, asserted by the Com- 
missioner under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3176 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by section 1317 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, and covered by the pe- 
titioner by a claim in abatement, rep- 
resents a previous deficiency assessment, 
within the purview of section 273 of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, and the Com- 
missioner erred in failing to take into 
account the amount of the penalty previ- 
ously assessed, in determining the: de- 
ficiency in, or overassessment of, tax 
for the fiscal year 1920. 

R. S. Newbold & Son Co., Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 5698. 
Petitioner established 


amortiza- 


Revenue. 


that drawings 


1, 1919, and not with Febzuary 21, 1919 
(the date of the amalgamation). If 
there had been a “consolidation” result- 
ing in the creation of a new corporation, 
the report would not have been required 
for a period antedating the date of the 
creation of the new corporation, but 


| only for a period beginning with Febru- 


ent phases of the same bank case, Solic- | 


itor’s Recommendation 4152 being di- 


rectly concerned with the question as to | 


whether there was technically a 
“merger” or a “consolidation.” 


How- | 


ever, the opinion of the Comptroller of | 
the Currency must have been founded | 


ona‘ 


‘merger’ basis, for the reason that | 


ary 21, 1919, the date of creation. 

In view of the foregoing authorities, 
it is the conclusion of this office that a 
union of national banks under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Act of November 
7, 1918 (40 Stat., 1043), hereinbefore 
quoted, constitutes a “merger” as dis- 
tinguished from a “consolidation.” The 
holding contrary to this conclusion in 
Solicitor’s Recommendation 4152 is 
hereby overruled. It cannot be recon- 
ciled with the merger ruling in I. T. 


a report of earnings and dividends was | 1850. 


required by him beginning with January 


Sb C, My 1880 
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AUTHORIzeD Statements ONLY ARE PRESENTED HereIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT 


CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILy. 


Harbor Pilots 


Compensation Received by Bar, Pilots 
Of San Francisco Held to Be Taxable 


Control of Services Not an Exclusive State Function and 
Duties Not of Governmental Nature. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1706. 

Compensation received by bar pilots 
of San Francisco for piloting vessels is 
taxable under the 1926 Revenue Act, but 
those pilots are entitled to relief pro- 
vided by section 1211 of that act on ac- 
count of taxes imposed by the 1924 Reve- 
nue Act or priér revenue acts, subject to 
the statutory period of limitation, accord- 
ing to a memorandum opinion of the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

The opinion, in full text, follows: 


An opinion is requested as to the tax- | 
ability of the compensation of bar pilots | 


of San Francisco, Calif., under the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1918, 1921, 1924, and 1926. 


Exemption Defined 
For State Employes 


Inasmuch as article 88 of Regulations 
69, applying to 1925 and subsequent 
years, ireats of the taxability of com- 
pensation received by officers or em- 
ployes of the States, the discussion nat- 
urally begins with a consideration of the 
case under that regulation, which, so far 
as pertinent, reads as follows: 

“Compensation paid to its officers and 
employes by a State or political subdi- 
vision thereof for services rendered in 
connection with the exercise of an essen- 
tial governmental function of the State 
or political subdivision, including fees re- 
ceived by notaries public commissioned 
by States and the commissions of receiv- 
ers appointed by State courts, is not tax- 
able. Compensation received for services 
rendered to a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof is included in gross income 
unless (a) the person receives such com- 
pensation as an officer or employe of a 
State or political subdivision, and (b) 
the services are rendered in connection 
with the exercise of an essential govern- 
mental function. 
to 1924 and prior years. 

“An officer is a person who occupies a 
position in the service of the State or 
political subdivision, the tenure of which 
is continuous and not temporary and the 


| duties of which are established by law or 


regulations and not by agreement. An 


employe is one whose duties consist in | 
‘the rendition of prescribed services and 


not the accomplishment of specific ob- 
jects, and whose service are continuous, 
not occasional or temporary.” 

This differs from the earlier regula- 
tions, especially in that it introduces the 


condition as to governmental function | 


which is considered in Solicitor’s 
152 (C. B. II-2, 93). 
At the outset a question is presented 


Opinion 


quite different from those obtaining in | 
the ordinary case concerning the tax- | 


ability of State officers and employes. 
The power to regulate pilots is one the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly held to 
be within the constitutional grant to 


state and foreign commerce. (See An- 
derson v. Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 


Pilots Regulated 
By Acts of Congress 
By a statute passed August 7, 1879, 


(R. S., 4235), it was enacted that pilots | 


“shall continue to be regulated in con- 
formity with the existing laws of the 
States * * * until further legisla- 
tive provision shall be made by Con- 
gress.” Since then several important 
Federal laws upon the subject of pilotage 
have been passed.” 

“These several Acts assert and exer- 


ana patterns were capital assets having 


a useful life of at least 20 years, and | 


also proved the cost thereof. Held, that 
the depreciated cost of the drawings 


-and patterns should be included in in- 


vested capital and depreciation allowed 

at 5 per cent per annum, regardless of 

the practice of the petitioner of treating 
such costs as operating expenses. 

H. C. Wiess, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Olga Wiess, Pe- 
titioner, v. Commisisoner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket Nos. 7615 and 7637. 
1. Transaction held to have been a 

bona fide gift of stock and no gain 

realized on the sale of all but one share 
thereof ‘on the day the gift wase made. 

Loss allowed on sale of remaining shares 


for less than the value established by | 


the prior sale. 

2. On the €vidence, held, the warrants 
sold by-petitioner were those acquired by 
gift, and as the sales price was sub- 
stantially the same as the value at the 
time of acquisition, no gain was realized. 

3. Held, dividend was a stock dividend 
and did not constitute taxable income. 
Charles H. Boulden, Petitioner, v. Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

No. 7965. 

Amount claimed by petitioner as ad- 
vances on behalf of a corporation, held, 
deductible from 1920 income as a debt as- 
certained to be worthless and charged off 
in that year. 

Harry J. Gutman, Petitfoner, vy. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No, 4764. 

A loss sustained by petitiener in the 
year 1922 as a result of the liquidation 
of a corporation, stock of which he had 
purchased as an investment, was not a 
net loss from operation of a trade or 
business regularly carried on by him and 
the excess of the loss sustained in year 
1922 over his income fgr that year was 
not a proper deduction under the pro- 
visions of section 204 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, from his income for the calendar 
year 1923. 

Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily, : 


| them in the Constitution.” 
| Day, 11 Wall., 113.) 





But see section 1211 as | 


; commissioners” 





cise the plenary power of Congress over 
the subject” (Ex parte McNeill, 13 Wall., 
236), and the Supreme Court has not 
hesitated to declare State statutes in con- 
flict with them to be invalid (Sprague 
v. Thompson, 118 U. S., 90), because, as 
was said in- Ex parte McNei.J (supra), 
the power belongs to the class of “those 
which may be exercised by the States, 
but only until Congress shall see fit to 
act on the subject,” and is not one ad 
“those which belong exclusively to the 
States.” 

The reason for the rule prohibiting the 
States and the National Government 
from taxing one another’s instrumentali- 


i ties “rests on the conviction that each 


government, in order that it may admin- 
ister its affairs within its own sphere, 
must be left free from undue inter- 
ference by the other.” (Metcalf v. 
Mitchell, 269 U. S., 514, T. D. 3824, C. B. 
V-1, 218.) a 

It relates to the “exclusive powers” of 
each (Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. “i 
59), and to those “means and inS¢ru- 
mentalities employed for carrying on the 
operations of their governments, fur pre- 
serving their existence, and fulfilling the 
high and responsible duties assigned to 
(Collector v. 


The power to control pilotage being 
“assigned in the Constitution” fo Con- 
gress, and not being among the “exclu- 
sive powers” of the States, it follows 
that the power to tax these instru- 
mentalities may not be denied the Fed- 
eral Government, for that would be to 


| deny the “plenary power” of Congress 
; over the subject. 


‘4 
Governmental Duties 


Not Imposed on Pilots 

But aside from this rather unusual 
feature, it does not appear that these 
pilots, although they may be officers of 
the State, render any/services “in con- 
nection with the exercise of an essential 
governmental function [of the State].” 
A pilot is “‘a person taken on board 
at a particular place, for the purpose 
of ‘conducting a ship through a river, 
road or channel, or from or into a port.’ 
His duty, therefore, is properly the duty 
to navigate the ship over and through 
his pilotage limits.” * * * ~ 

The statutes of California impose no 
duties of a governmental nature upon 
pilots. These pilots regulate nothing, 


| but are themselves the subjects of stat- 
| utory 


regulations. (Calif. Pol. Gale, 
Arts. V and VI). They have a limited 
power of arrest, such as is frequy 

given to railway conductors and the Rg 
but even this is exercised under t}® 
supervision of the “harbor master’ 
(Pol. Code, sec. 2459), and they are not 


Congress of power to regulate inter- | enumerated among the peace officers of 


the State. (Sec. 817, Calif. Penal Code). 
They have no part in the regulation 


225 U. S., 187 (which concerned the San | of the port and of commerce within the 


Franesico pilots), and the cases therein | port, for these are duties of the “harbor 


| cited.) 


(secs. 2520, et, seq., 
Calif. Pol. Code); quarantine and health 
regulations are within the jurisdiction 
of the board of health (Art. III, Pol. 


| Code); and the pilots themselves are 


regulated through the “pilot commis- 
sioners,’ who are authorized to license 
pilots, prescribe their qualifications, and 
discipline them. See The Queen (206 
Fed., 148), which construes the statutes 
of California regarding the San Fran- 
cisco pilots. 

That case quotes Ex parte McNeill 
(supra), which holds that pilots practice 
a “vocation” and are a part of “the 
commercial marine.” 


Compensation Right 
Rests on Contract 

By necessary inference it is quite con- 
clusive against the idea that these pilots 
receive ir compensation for official 
services of a governmental nature, for 
it supports the Federal admiralty juris- 


| diction over the subject on the ground 


that the pilot’s right to compensation 
arises from contract. Admiralty has 
jurisdiction only over “maritime con- 
tracts,” i. e., those having to do with 
the trade or business of navigation. (® 
R. C. L., 18, The Orleans v. Phoebus, 
i Pet; Th. : 

Furthermore, the right of a_publie 
officer to his compensation doesot rest 
on contract (Butler v. Pennsylvania, 10 
How., 402; Taylor v. Beckham, 178 U. 
S., 54), with the only exception that an 
implied contract may arise after the 
services are performed (Fisk v. Police 
Jury, 116 U. S., 181). And pilotage is 
not within this exception because the 
contract arises before the performance. 
(Steamship Co. v. Joliffe, 2 Wall., 154, 
and Ex parte McNeill (supra), both 
cited as to the San Francisco pilots in 
The Queen (supra). 

But granting the control of pilots to 
be an exclusively State function (which 
is not the case) and that their compen- 
sation was received for official services 
(and this, also, as have seen, is not so), 
and admitting (as seems to be true) 
that, in regulating them, the State of 
California has made them its officers, 
their compensation would still be tax- 
able. x 

Any argument to the contrary upon 
these premises appears to be foreclosed 
by the case of South Carolina v. United 
States (199 U. S., 437), where the agents 
of a State, which, in the exercise of its 
police powers, and as a means of regu- 
lating the liquor traffic, had taken charge 
of the business of selling intoxicating 
liquors, were held not to be relieved 
from the internal revenue tax. 

The arguments of the court in that 


| case apply with even more force to this. 


For, if to exempt businesses taken over 
by the States would tend to cripple tlt 
National Government in its revenues, 
the danger from the simpler expedient \ 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.) 
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Consular Rights 





Honorary Consuls 


eae 


1 


’ 


* Considered to Enjoy 


Unfair Advantages 


Abolition Is Proposed in Re- 
port of Committee of Ex- 
perts or Codification of 
International Law. 


In the issue of June 25 was be- 
gun publication of the report to the 
League of Nations from the Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Progres- 
sive Codification of International 
Law, submitting proposals for inter- 
national adoption to provide uni- 
formity in the status of consuls in 
respect to legal position and func- 
tions, as prepared by a subcommit- 
tee and revised and approved by the 
full committee. 
The covering report of the full 
committee was presented, with part 
of the report of the subcommittee. 
The full text of the report of the 
subcommittee continues: 
Taxation—The custom ‘is to exempt 
consuls from direct and, occasionally, 
indirect taxation. Where no treaty ex- 
lee, however, this privilege could not 
be claimed as a right. It is granted 
subject to the principle of reciprocity. 
We would propose to lay down that 
“consuls de carriere” not engaging in 
any form of trade in the country to 
which they are appointed should be ex- 
empted from taxation. 7 

None of the foregoing remarks apply 
to consuls who are Charges d’Affaires, 
since the second character invests them 
with the privileges and rights which in- 
ternational law accords to diplomatic 
agents. 

Although the question of precedence 


‘is entirely unconnected with the legal 


status of consuls, we, must mention it 
in this report because it forms the sub- 
ject of a question submitted to our Com- 
mittee for the Progressive Codification 
of International Law. 

Rule Suggested for Precedence. 

The rule applied to diplomatic agents 
should also be observed in the case of 
consular officials; that is to say, they 
should take precedence in each class ac- 
cording to the date of their exequatur. 

Nevertheless, we would draw a dis- 
tinction between “consuls de carriere” 
and honorary consuls who are not na- 
tionals of the country which appoints 
them. 

In the present stage of development 
of the institution of consuls and in the 
interest of the prestige of the career, 
the latter class of consuls should no 
longer exist. In point of fact, most hon- 
orary consuls of foreign nationality are 
far busier with their personal affairs 
han with those of the country which 
has conferred the title upon them, and 
as they generally engage in commerce 
in their consular area they occasion ap- 
preciable loss to other merchants. The 
commercial invoices submitted to them 
enable them to obtain valyable informa- 
tion which is of great use to them in 
their private affairs. They are thus able 
to compete on an unfair basis with the 
traders in their area. Moreover, na- 
tionals of the country which appoints 
these foreign consuls do not obtain from 
them the protection to which they are 
entitled and which they would always 
obtain from a consul of their own na- 
tionality. 

Most of the countries in Europe have 
none but professional consuls, and it is 
to be hoped that other States will fol- 


_ low this example. 


As honorary consuls of foreign nation- 
ality are not really public officials—for 
only nationals can be that—we propose 
that “consuls de carriere” should be 
given precedence over honorary consuls 
of foreign nationality of the same class, 
without taking into consideration the 
date of the exequatur. This means that 
honorary consuls-general will always 
come after other tonsuls-general in the 


town. 


Regulation of Status Desirable. 

From the above it may be inferred 
that the regulation of the legal status 
of consuls by international agreement 
is not only desirable from every point 
of view but is even indispensable, 
in order to avoid disputes which the ab- 
sence of definite rules on the matter 
must certainly cause. 
“We do not think it necessary to define 
the functions of consuls by way of a con- 
vention, because these functions are per- 
feply well known and do not give rise to 
any disagreement, and because the deter- 
mination of such functions is rather a 
‘matter of domestic law, since each State 
is alone able to determine the functions 
of its own officials. 

Conelusions Amended as the Result of 


Discussion in the Committee: 


Exequatur.—Only when the exequatur 
has been granted may the consul com- 
municate with the authorities and, gen- 
erally speaking, perform his other duties. 
He cannot claim any privilege until he 
has received this document. The exe- 
quatur may be refused, or even with- 
drawn, without giving his Government a 
.right to demand explanations. 

Consular archives and correspondence. 


. —The consular archives are inviolable. 


The same rule should apply to official 
correspondence. 

Immunity from civil jurisdiction — 
The immunity from civil jurisdiction 
which is accorded to diplomatic agents 
cannot be applicable in a general 1.anner 
to consuls who should only enjoy such 


_ immunity in connection with the exercise 


of their functions. 
Immunity from criminal jurisdiction, 


.,,--Consuls do not. possess this immunity. 


Right of asylum.—Consuls do not pos- 
sess this prerogative. 

Exemption from Direct Taxation. 

Taxation.— Exemption from _ direct 
taxes should be accorded to “consuls de 
carriere,” not carrying on any trade in 
, the country where they exercise their 
functions. ‘ 

None of the foregoing remarks apply 


& yto consuls who are Charges d’Affaires, 





Trade in North China Continues Brisk; 





Outlook Uncertain for Future Business 





Economic Situation in Argentina Reported to Be Good; 
Business in Brazil Continues Slow: 





Although trade in North China con- | was good in May although trade was 


tinues to be brisk, the outlook for future 
business if uncertain, attributable to the 
Chinese Civil War, and the reported im- 
pending drive into that territory by Na- 
tionalist forces from Nanking, according 
to advices received by the Department of 
Commerce and just made public in the 
weekly review of world business condi- 
tions. 


In May the trade in Japan was re- 
ported dull by Department of Commerce 
attaches in that country. In Indo-China 
trade also was reported as quiet through- 
out the month of May, while, on the 
other hand, business in the Netherlands 
East Indies was characterized as “good,” 


although somewhat affected by the re-* 


cent decline in sugar prices. Crops in 
the East Indies were generally good, ac- 
cording to the report, and the exchange 
steady. 

In the Philippines a “normal slowness” 
in wholesale trade was reported “which 
follows the close of the sugar milling 
season.” 


The full text of the summary of condi- 
tion existing in certain of the world’s 
markets, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce follows: 


Trade in North China 
Continues to Be Brisk 


North China: North China trade con- 
tinues brisk, although the outlook for fu- 
ture business appears uncertain owing 
to reported impending drive into that 
territory by forces of the Nationalists 
from Nanking. Declared exports from 
Tientsin in May totaled $3,960,000, com- 
pared with $2,693,000 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1926. 

Principal export items included skins 
and furs valued at approximately $2,000,- 
000, and carpet and sheep’s wool worth 
$870,000. Hankow exports for the same 
period increased in value from $1,200,000 
in May of 1926 to $1,750,000 in May of 
this year. Of this amount, wood oil ac- 
counted for $1,075,000, which was about 
four-fold greater than for May, 1926. 
Exports of bristles from Hankow were 
valued at $140,000, as against $93,000 
for the corresponding month of 1926. 

It is estimated, however, that due to 
heavy exports of wood oil, and the call- 
ing of German steamers at Hankow, the 
volume of May exports was equivalent 
to that of May in the previous year. Im- 
ports at Hankow were 60 per cent below 
normal volume. May declared exports 
from Hong Kong’ reached $1,060,000, a 
large increase compared with $425,000 in 
May of 1926. 

Japan: Japan’s May trade was dull but 
of a steady tendency. Extreme cautious- 
ness marked buying, largely on account 
of the low exchange value of yen and 
general. inactivity .of trade and particu- 
larly that with China. May imports 
were lower that the previous year, and 
exports increased only slightly. 

Of the banks which closed during fi- 
nancial crisis a few had reopened, and 
financial conditions were quiet. A heavy 
flow of funds to stronger banks con- 
tinued with indications of lower divi- 
dend rate® by banks and trust com- 
panies. 

Sales of American electrical machin- 
ery suffered due to a tendency of buy- 
ing on a price basis, rather than qual- 
ity and other considerations. Sales of 
industrial machinery and automotive 
lines were lower, except in light pas- 
senger cars and trucks. Larger ship- 
ments of raw silks increased exports 
to United States, aided by a much larger 
increase in tea exports. 


Stocks of Cotton 
Pile Up in Japan 

Owing to lower domestic consumption, 
and low exports of cotton yarn, stocks of 
raw cotton continued to pile up. The 
general tone of the silk market was 
steady, with increased exports and large 
stocks on hand. Reeler’s experienced dif- 
ficulties in financing purchases of co- 
coons, and cocoon prices fell. Decreases 
were noted in exchange, in stock and 
bond flotations and bank clearings. 

Indo-China: With a calm rice market, 
trade of Indo-China remained quiet 
throughout May. Deliveries of paddy to 
the mills continued to be irregular, with 
a resulting upward tendency in rice 
prices. Exports of rice in May were be- 
low normal for the month. Shipments 
aggregated 144,992 metric tons, of which 
93,841 tons were white rice. The piaster 
sold on May 31 at $0.505. The official 
exchange rate on that date was 12.85 
francs to the piaster. 

Netherlands East Indies: Business 
a a a eee 
since the second character invests them 
with the priviliges and rights which in- 
ternational law accords to diplomatic 
agents. 

Although the question of precedence 
is entirely unconnected with the legal 
status of consuls, we must mention it 
in this report because it forms the sub- 
ject of a question submitted to our Com- 
mittee for the Progressive Codification 
of International Law. 

The rule applied to diplomatic agents 
should also be observed in the case of 
consular officials; that is to say, they 
should take precedence in each class ac- 
cording to the date of their exequatur. 

Nevertheless, we would draw a distinc- 
tion between “consuls de carriere” and 
honorary consuls. 

We propose that “consuls de carriere” 
should be given precedence over hon- 
orary consuls without taking into con- 
sideration the date of the exequatur, 
which means that honorary consuls will 
always come after other consuls in the 
town. 

From the above it may beinferred 
that the regulation of the legal status 
of consuls by international agreements 
is desirable from every point of view, 
and is even indispensable, in order to 
avoid. disputes which the absence of 
definite rules on the matter must cer- 
tainly cause. 

The question of consular functions is 
reserved for later examination. 


somewhat affected by the récent de- 
cline in sugar prices. Sugar estates 
were unaffected, as they had made for- 
ward sales in practically all cases. Rub- 
ber demand continued good but dealers 
were not inclined to sell at the lower 
prices and the market fluctuated. With 
the exception of pepper, all crops con- 
tinue in excellent condition. A large 
rice harvest has materially reduced rice 
imports. Sales of textiles improved and 
automotive trade continued favorable, 
although some disturbance in the trade 
was caused by general price reductions, 
Labor regulations have been revised to 
permit freer emigration from Java to 
the Outer Possessions. 


May Business Seasonally 
Quiet in Philippines 

Philippine Islands: May business was 
seasonally quiet, with the normal slack- 
ening in wholesale trade which follows 
the close of the sugar milling season. 
The early part of June, retail trade be- 
came more active, preparatory to the 
reopening of schools. Supplies of copra 
continued scarce in May, limiting the 
operation of oil millg, and the copra 
market was strong. Abaca trade was 
quiet throughout the month. Sugar out- 
put totaled 535,000 tons, according to 
latest estimates. Textile trade showed 
improvement, with advanced prices. 
Sales of light cars, continued excellent. 
The market for imported foodstuffs was 
generally fair. 

Australia: A meeting of the Pre- 
miers of the Six Australian States is 
being held in Melbourne on the pro- 
posal to take over conditionally on July 
1, 1929, all State loans and that a 
Loan Council consisting of represen- 
tatives from each State shall have juris- 
diction over the outstanding State debts 
and pass on all new commitments. Un- 


.der the plan proposed, State debts would 


be cleared off in 58 years, it is believed 
in Australia. 

Business in the large trading centers 
is seasonally dull, as the wool crop 
has been disposed of largely and wheat 
is again moving slowly. It is estimated 
in Australia that about 40,000,000 
bushels of the exportable surplus re- 
main to be disposed of. Reported dry 
conditions make it probable there may 
be a reduction in the next wool clip. 


Economic Situation 


Good in Argentina 

Argentina: The general economic 
situation continues to be good, as evi- 
denced by the unusually brisk trading 
on the local stock exchange. The Caja 
de Conversion recently added two mil- 
lion pesos to its gold reserve. The 
1926-27 cotton crop is officially esti- 
mated for the first time to be 42,000 
metric tons. The Tucuman sugar mills 
continue the cutting of sugar cane, but 
the strike of the workingmen is still un- 
settled and the President has been asked 
to arbitrate the dispute. 

The total value of Argentina’s ex- 
ports during the first five months of 
1927 amounted to 476,707,494 gold 
pesos, as against 380,932,696 gold 
pesos during the corresponding period 
of 1926. During the same period ex- 
ports of wheat: amounted to 2,800,000 
metric tons, while exports of linseed for 
the first half of 1927 are estimated in 
Argentina at one million metric tons. 

Brazil: Business in Brazil continues 
slow. Coffee prices are still declining 
and most import lines are dull, although 
textile imports are somewhat improved. 
Dio de Janerio customs receipts to date 
are below those for 1926. The $4,000,000 
group municipalities loan to Rio Grande 
de Sul was floated in New York at 97 
with 6 per cent interest. 

Uruguay: May imports of coal 
amounted to 16,000 tons, all of which 
came from Great Britain, of fuel oil 
17,000 tons; of gasoline 204,000 cases; 
of kerosene 96,000 cases; of automobiles 
324, of which 308 were American; of 
trucks 77, of which 72 were American; 
of tractors to 16, all of which were 
American; exports of wool to 5,298, of 
which Germany took 2,327 bales, France 
1,168 bales, Beligium 1,041 bales, the 
United States 37 bales, and all other 
countries 725 bales; of dry hides to 59,- 
000 pieces; of wet salted hides to 128,000 
pieces, of which the United States took 
2,959 pieces. 

Declared exports to the United States 
for May according to consular reports, 
amounted to $684,000, of which $23,000 
represented wool exports; customs rev- 
enues to 2,124,000 pesos; and slaghters 
of cattle to 110,812, of which 81,478 were 
killed by the frigorificos, 27,973 by the 
abattoir of Montevideo, and the re- 
mainder by the other meat establish- 
ments of the country. 


Little Change of 


Retail Trade in Peru 

Peru: Although Peruvian cotton and 
sugar crops have been in the market for 
some days, there has been little change 
in the retail trade situation, .nor have 
collections improved. Exchange on June 
17 was $3.72 to the Peruvian pound, as 
compared with $3.79 on June 3 and $3.63 
on May 3. 

Panama: Business conditions in 
Panama remained at about the same level 
as for April. Sales were fair, and con- 
struction activities, especially in public 
improvement, increased sales. Sales to 
the American fleet have fallen below 
what was expected. 

Imports during May were valued at 
$1,144,000 as compared to $1,100,000 for 
April. The United States supplied 75 per 
cent of the imports, or $858,000 in May, 
as compared to $857,000 in April. Native 
products exported through the port of 
Colon were valued at $166,577, of which 
$122,657 represented banana shipments 
for May, as compared with $137,000 for 
the month of April. Also, a total of 625,- 
500 coconuts was shipped during the 
month, as compared with 712,000 during 
April. 

Other exports during May were as fol- 
lows: tortoise shell 317 pounds valued at 
$1,981; ivory nuts 1,440 pounds valued 
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Foreign Trade 


Production of Coal 


Of Both Kinds Drops 
By About 3 Per Cent 





Figures for Weck Show De- 
cline in Bituminous of 


241,000 Tons From 


Preceding Period. 





Bituminous coal production in the week 
ending .June 18 amounted to 8,283,000 
net tons and anthracite for the same 
period amouted to 1,668,000 net tons, ac- 
cording to the weekly report of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


Production of soft coal during the 
week ended June 18, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 8,285,000 net tons. Comparéd with 
the output in the preceding week, this 
is a decrease of 241,000 tons, or 2.8 per 
cent. 

Preliminary telegraphic reports, cour- 
teously furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, indicate that loadings 
on Monday and Tucsday of the present 
week (June 20-25) were slightly higher 
than on the corresponding days in the 
preceding wéek. 

The total production of anthracite dur- 
ing the week ended June 18 is estimated 
at 1,668,000 net tons. While this is a 
decrease of 3.7 per cent from the output 
in the preceding week, returns on rail- 
road loadings indicate that the decline 
was confined to one district, where there 
was a local strike. 


The production of bechive coke during 
the week ended June 18 is estimated at 
136,000 net tons, a decrease of 5,000 
tons, or 3.5 per cent, when compared 
with output in the preceding week. 


Exports of Rubber 
Are Reduced in May 


Average for First Quarter of 
1927 Are Greater Than 
During 1926. 


American exports of rubber goods 
showed a slight slump in May of this 
year, it was announced on June 25 by 
the Rubber Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

May exports of rubber products were 


valued at more than $5,600,000—a de- | 


cline from the April and-March $6,000,- 
000 exports but larger than the $5,500,- 
000 average for the first quarter of 
1927 and almost $600,000 more than the 
1926 average. 


Higher Values in May. 


Trade in May was featured by higher 
unit values for automobile casings and 
tubes, the most important items of our 
rubber goods trade, and by generally 
lower unit values for footwear, mechan- 
ical goods, and sundried and specialties. 

Unit values of May automobile casing 
exports continued the gradual recovery 
from the $12.18 low of February. The 
value per casing was $13.17—almost $.80 
higher than the $12.40 average for the 
first three months of this year. 


Tube Prices Fluctuate. 

Inner tube unit values, which have 
fluctuated more than casing values, also 
shared this upward trend with a new 
high value of $2.25. a tube—$.14 above 
the first quarter average. 

The unit value on solid tires, $31.47, 
was a slight decline from the April 
$31.79 figure, but more than $1.40 above 
the $30.06 valuc of the first three months. 

The largest shipments of automobile 
casings in May were to Argentina which 
took the lead from Britain in spite of a 
decline ‘in shipments to that market of 
approximately 7,000 casings. 





at $433; and:‘199 pounds of sarsaparilla 
valued at $200. So far the rains this 
year in the Boquito district have been 
light. Crop prospects are good, and a 
fair coffee crop is predicted in Panama. 
The old crop is all in, and shipments are 
moving at the rate of two cars per week. 

Mexico: No improvement was noted in 
the depressed business situation in Mex- 
‘ico during thé week ended June 18. The 
mining industry is reported to be feel- 
ing the effect of the decline in price of 
the principal metals, together with the 
increased cost of operation brought about 
the mining law. 


Reéeding Sugar Prices 
| Affect Outlook in Porto Rico 


Porto Rico: Business conditions in 
Porto Rico during the week ending June 
18 showed more activity than May, but 
were slightly less than in June, 1926. 
The economic outlook has suffered some- 
what from the recent recession of sugar 
prices. Tobacco liquidations are pro- 
ceeding very slowly. Tobacco buyers 
are reported showing more interest in 
the crop. 

About half of the sugar mills have 
finished grinding and the production es- 
timate still stands at approximately 
617,000 short tons. Some sugar mills 
have already started negotiations with 
the banks regarding the financing of the 
next crop. Present indications point to a 
smaller coffee crop next year, it is be- 
lieved, in Porto Rico. 


Excessive rainfall is reported to have 
damaged the tobacco, pineapples, citrus 
fruits, coffee, and other crops in some 
sections, but drought in the Guayama 
district, although from Aguirre west- 
ward the lack of rain is still severely 
felt. Prices of grapefruit and pineapple 
are firmer. San Juan bank clearings for 
the first 17 days of June totaled $15,- 
512,000 as compared with $17,613,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1926, 
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Tariff 


A brief on behalf of certain domestic 
manufacturers of plate glass was filed, 
June 25, with the Tariff Commission by 
Royal T. McKenna and Alex Koplin, at- 
torneys. 

The brief summarized arguments pre- 
sented in the proceedings instituted by 
certain American producers of plate 
glass to effect a revision of the tariff 
on polished plate glass. The arguments 
were on behalf of the American Plate 
Glass Corporation, the Edward Ford 
Plate Glass Company, the National Plate 
Glass Company, and the Standard Plate 
Glass Company. 

The full text of the statement of the 
case and of the recommendations in the 
brief follows: 

Statement of Case: This proceeding 
was initiated by complaints of McKim 
Furniture Company, Madison, Ind., Octo- 
ber 6, 1922, and Buckley-Newhall Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., November 14, 
1922, asking for reductions of duties on 
polished plate glass prescribed by para- 
graph 222, Title I, Tariff Act of 1922. 
These complaints were filed with the 
Tariff Commission seeking exerise of 
powers granted by Section 315, Title III, 
Tariff Act of 1922. 


Proceedings Reviewed 
In Brief of Counsel 


An order was issued by the Commis- 
sion May 5, 1923, providing for “an 
investigation into the differences of the 
costs of production and of all other 
facts and conditions enumerated in said 
section with respect to * * * cast 
polished plate glass.” An investigation 
was subsequently made by field agents 
of the Commission during 1923 and 1924 
to ascertain costs of production of cast 
polished plate glass in the United States 
and Europe. 

Cost data were obtained from all pro- 
ducers in the United States, from one 
company in Belgium owned largely by 
American capital, and from several Ger- 
man companies. 

The Belgian plate glass manufac- 
turers, members of the Union Com- 
merciale des Glaceries Belge, first de- 
clined to furnish any pertinent informa- 
tion bearing upon costs. Belgium was 
then and still is “the principal competing 
country” with the United States in the 
manufacture and sale of polished plate 
| glass. 





The first preliminary statement of in- 
formation was issued October 22, 1925, 
and public hearings were held November 
23, 24, 30 and December 1, 1925. Oral 
testimony was there introduced by rep- 
resentatives of foreign and domestic 
manufacturers. 

At the urgent request of representa- 
tives of Belgian plate glass manufac- 
turers and plate glass imovorters, the 
Commission reopened the investigation 
upon the promise that the Belgian manu- 
| facturers would furnish pertinent data 
| 





bearing upon costs of production in that 

country which data previously had been 

refused. 

The further contention was then made 
; by Belgian manufacturers and American 
importers that, on account of the de- 
velopment of the so-called “continuous 
process” of manufacturing polished plate 
glass, the Commission should give con- 
sideration to costs under it before mak- 
ing its report to the President as re- 
quired by law. 

The further claim was made that the 
introduction of that process in the United 
States had revolutionized the plate glass 
industry and materially reduced produc- 
tion costs so that any advantage in costs 
of production was in favor of American 
manufacturers. 

The American manufacturers objected 
to the reopening and consistently con- 
tended that the so-called “continuous 
process” was in such an experimental 
stage that costs of production under it 
would not be pertinent to the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry. The case was reopened 
over these objections. 

During 1926 further investigation was 
made by representatives of the Com- 
mission into costs of manufacture in 
Belgium and the United States under 
both the old and the so-called “continu- 
ous process.” Based upon such investi- 
gation a second preliminary statement 
of information was issued March 25, 
1927, and further hearings were held 
May 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1927. 


Domestic Producers 


Ask Increase in Duty 

Recommendations. The one duty of 
the Tariff Commission in this proceeding 
is to ascertain differences in costs of pro- 
duction of polished plate glass. So far 
as this proceeding is concerned it is 
neither concerned with the policy of Con- 
gress in enacting Section 315 nor with 
other questions of tariff policy. 

No evidence has been introduced war- 
ranting a change in any of the proposed 
findings of fact shown in the Commis- 
sion’s second preliminary statement. 
The Commission should find that the 
basis suggested by the American manu- 
facturers for computing transportation 
costs is proper. It should also find that 
no landing charge should be included at 
any of the ports, 

These recommendations logically point 
to a finding that the average differential 
in favor of the Belgian producer is 22.52 
cents per square foot. 

The American manufacturers respect- 
fully urge that the facts of record lead 
inevitably to the conclusion that the duty 
shown in each of the three brackets of 
Paragraph 222, Title I, of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, should be increased by 41.6 per 
cent. It is \already shown that the 
weighted average differential in costs in 
favor of Belgian manufacturers is 22.52 
cents per square foot. 

The weighted average duty under the 
Tariff Act of 1922 is 15.9 cents per 
square foot. If the present duties were 
increased in the amount necessary to 
; equalize the difference of 22.52 cents per 
square foot in costs of production an in- 
crease of 41.6 per centum would. be 
necessarye 


| 


Increase in] Duty on Im ported Plate Glass | Customs Court Fixes 


Urged in Brief for Domestic Producers 





Addition of 41.6 Per Cent Proposed to Offset Advantage 
in Favor of Belgian Manufacturers. 





This would result in the following 
rates of duty applicable under the three 
brackets of Paragraph 222: \ 

Up to 384 inches, 17.7 cents per square 
foot. 

384 inches to 720 inches, 21.24 cents 
per square foot. 

Over 720 inches, 24.78 cents per square 
foot. 

The above computation is based on the 
weighted average duty of 15.9 cents per 
square foot applied to exports from all 
countries. 


Classification Basis 
For Specific Tariff 


If the Commission should be of opinion 
that, on account of the absence of pro- 
duction costs in countries other than Bel- 
gium, the weighted average duty to be 
applied should be 16.1 cents per square 
foot, the percentage increase to be ap- 
plied would be 40 per centum, which in- 
crease would result in the following 
rates of duty: 

Up to 384 inches, 17.5 cents per square 
foot. 

384 inches to 720 inches, 21.0 cents per 
square foot. 

Over 720 inches, 24.5 cents per square 
foot. 

The American producers suggest that 
if this recommendation is not adopted 
the ‘only other proper way to apply this 
difference in costs of production to para- 


graph 222, Title I, of the Tariff Act of | 


1922, would be to grant the full increase 
permitted by Section 315 of 50 per 
centum on the first two brackets and the 
maximum increage permissible on the 
last bracket which we believe to be 23.6 
cents per square foot. 

The basis of this computation appears 
in the following table which shows re- 
sults of the application of the weighted 
average difference in costs of production 
to the various ports of entry in the 
United States as applied to imports from 
all countries for the three-year period, 
1923, 1924 and 1925: 

Application of weighted average dif- 
ference in costs of production to vari- 
ous ports of entry in the United States 
as applied to imports from all countries 
for the three-year period, 1923-1925. 

Up to 350 inches, 8,763,345, imports 
1923-5: square feet; duty paid, $1,- 
095,418; amount of duty plus 50 per 
cent increase; $1,643,127. 

384 inches to 720 inches, 19,699,822, 
imports 1923-5: square feet; duty paid, 
$2,954,974; amount of duty plus 50 per 
cent increase, $4,432,461. 

Over 720 inches, 30,106,645, imports 
1923-5: square feet. 

Total, 58,569,812, imports : 1923-5: 
square feet; amount of duty plus 
50 per cent increase; $6,075,588. 

If the duty is increased to the dif- 
ferences in costs as weighted to vari- 
ous ports of entry (22.52 cents) the 
total duty collected should be (58,569,- 
812x22.52) or $13,189,921, which, less 
the amount absorbed in increasing by 50 
per cent the duty on the first two 
brackets ($6,075,588), leaves $7,114,- 
333 to be applied to the imports of 30,- 
106,645 square feet (over 720 inches) 
or 23.6 cents per square foot. 


Application to Imports 
Of Belgian Products 


But if the Commission feels that since 
costs have only been determined for 
the Belgian plants it would be appro- 
priate to apply this differential in costs 
only to Belgian imports, the following 
table shows that on this basis the duty 
on glass over 720 inches should be in- 
creased to 23.3 cents per square foot: 

Application of weighted average dif- 
ference in cost of production to various 
ports of entry in United States as ap- 
plied to imports from Belgium for three 
years period, 1923-1925. 

Imports 1923-5: 

Up to 384 inches, 4,125,136 square 
feet; duty paid, $515,642; amount of 
duty plus increase of 50 per cent, $773,- 
4638. 

384 inches to 720 inchesp 10,698,- 
741 square feet; duty paid, $1,604,- 
811; amount of duty plus increase of 50 
per cent, $2,407,216. 

Over 720 inches, 
feet. 

Total, 33,566,243 square feet; amount 
of duty plus increase of 50 per cent, 
$3,180,679. 

If the duty is increased to the dif- 
ferences in costs as weighted to various 
ports of entry (22.52 cents) the total 
duty collected should be (33,566,243x 
22.52) or $7,559,117.82, which, less the 
amount absorbed in increasing by 50 
per cent the duty on the first two brack- 
ets ($38,180,679) leaves $4,378,438 to 
be applied to the imports of 18,742,- 
3866 square feet or 23.3 cents. per 
square foot (over 720 inches). 

The American manufacturers do not 
desire their suggested recommendations 
considered as departures from the posi- 
tion they have heretofore consistently 
taken before Congress and the Tariff 
Commission. They persist in maintain- 
ing that the proper solution of the prob- 
lem of the duty on plate glass lies in 
application of a uniform specific rate 
to all plate glass regardless of size. 

They respectfully submit that under 
the undisputed testimony of record in 
this proceeding and based upon the ex- 
perience of the Commission in ascer- 
taining costs it is just as expensive to 
manufacture small-size glass as it is to 
manufacture large-size glass. For this 
reason a uniform rate of duty should be 
applied. 

The foregoing recommendations will, 
we hope, serve as a reply to the Com- 
mission’s inquiry and also be respon- 
sive to the questions of Commissioner 
Costigan at page 1669 of the record. 

The position taken by the American 
manufacturers on whose behalf this 
brief is filed covering the question of 
transportation costs is, of course, based 
on the ruling of the Attorney General 
that transportation costs are to be con- 
sidered “in so far as he finds it prac- 
ticable from an analysis of the facts 
in each case, 
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Classification of Duty 
On Electrical Imports 


Small Traveling Irons Taxed 
at 50 Per Cent; Curling 
Iron Dutied at 40 
Per Cent. 


New York, June 25.—Merchandise 
invoiced as traveling irons, ondulation 
or curling irons, hotting plates and sol- 
dering hammers, was the subject of de- 
cision just handed down by the United 
States Customs Court. 


All of these items, imported by Elec- 
tor-Thermo-Dynami, of New York, were 
classified under paragraph 339 which 
carries a 40 per cent ad valorem duty 
on table, household, kitchen and hospital 
utensils, * * * composed wholly or 
in chief value of copper, brass, steel or 
other base metal,” and “upon any. of the 
foregoing articles containing electrical 
heating elemens as constituent parts 
thereof,” 10 per cent ad valorem addi- 
tional duty was levied. 


Claims Rate of 40 Per Cent. 


The importers claimed that these ar- 
ticles did not fall within the meaning 
of paragraph 339 and that duty should 
have been assessed at the rate of only 
40 per cent ad valorem under the past 
part of paragraph 399 as manufactures 
of metal not specially provided for. 

As to the soldering hammers and the 
| curling irons, the importer’s claim for 

duty at only 40 per cent under para- 
graph 399 is upheld. As to the remain- 
ing two items, the collector’s assess- 
ment at the 40 per cent rate, plus the 
additional duty of 10 per cent ad val- 
orem, must stand. 


Duty Increased on Traveling Irons. 


Judge Fischer writes the court’s con- 
clusions in this case. Referring to the 
so-called traveling irons, he says: 
“We are by no means convinced that 
these flat irons are not as equally adapt- 
able as household utensils as they are 
for traveling purposes, especially since 
nowadays electrically heated flat irons 
are common household utensils. 
| “Before the present flat irons are en- 

titled to a different classification, it 
should be established by competent proof 
that they are chiefly used elsewhere than 
in households. We do not regard the 
proof in the instant case as accomplish- 
ing that purpose.” 


Curling Iron Is Toilet Article. 

In lowering the rate on the curling 
irons and the soldering hammers, the 
presiding Justice of the Court writes: 

“As to the so-called ‘ondulating irons’ 
it is shown that they are merely curling 
irons electrically heated and used ex- 
clusively for curling hair. That single 
personal use classifies them as toilet 
articles, belonging to the same category 
as tooth brushes, combs, hair brushes, 
razors and like personal toilet articles. 
Of course, such articles do not come 
within the purview of paragraph 399. 

“This is equally true of the so-called 
soldering hammers which the uncontra- 
dicted testimony shows consists .of sol- 
dering irons of the kind ordinarily used . 
by tinsmiths, electricians, engineers, etc. 
Clearly, such articles do not belong to 

| paragraph 339.” 
| Used in Hospitals. 

In touching upon the classification of 
the ‘hotting cushions,” Judge Fischer 
concludes his findings as follows: 

“The articles invoiced as ‘hotting cush- 
ions’ may well be hospital utensils, since 
the witness concedes their use for sick 
people and in hospitals. * * * If not 
chiefly used in hospitals, it is fair to as- 
sume that these cushions are adaptable. 
for use in homes where sick people are 
confined. They would, therefore, be 
properly covered by the provisions of 
paragraph 339. 

“On the established facts we hold the 
so-called soldering hammers and the on- 
dulating or curling irons are properly 
dutiable at the rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 399 of the Act 
of 1922 as manufactures of metal not 
specially provided for. As to such ar- 
ticles that claim in the protest is sus- 
tained. As to all other merchandise the 
protest is overruled.” 

(Protest No. 981605-16510-23,) 


Human Hair Exports 
To United States Gain 


Canton, China, Doubles Ship- 
ments in April, Which Total . 
59,438 Pounds. i 


Increasing demand for human hair in 
the United States is reflected in a state- 
ment made public on June 25 by the 
Department of Commerce based upon 
advices from the American Vice Consul, 
Frederick W. Hinks, at Canton, China, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Canton, China, doubled its shipments 
of human hair to the United States in 
April, exports amounting to 659,438 
pounds valued at $20,110 as compared 
with 27,996 pounds valued at $10,357 in 
March. 

Human hair exports to the United 
States have risen steadily since the first 
of the year. In January 21,334 pounds 
were exported, in March 27,996 and in 
April 59,438. No shipments were ree 
corded in February. 

Total exports to the United States 
for the first four months of 1927 amount 
to 108,768 pounds valued at $37,703. This 
is a decrease, however, from shipments 
of 1925 which totaled 160,840 pounds 
valued at $65,131 for the first four 
months. 





Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
page 6. 
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Towel Retainers 


Patent Claims Directed to Towel-Retaining Device 
Held to Be Invalid as Not Involving Invention 


Designed to Prevent 
Theft From Retainer 


District Court for Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Rules Subject 
Matter Is Not New. 


Jacques Rousse v. First NATIONAL 
BANK oF DetROIT, DEFENDANTS, No. 
472; District Court, EASTERN DiIs- 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN, SOUTHERN DIVI- 
SION. 

Claims 1, 2, 3 and 5 of Rousse patent 
1157046 directed to towel retaining de- 
vice for hotel washrooms held invalid 
because anticipated. Claim of the Olson 


patent 1295578 for same general sub- | 


ject matter held invalid as not involving 
invention over the prior art. Remaining 
claims of the Olson patent held not in- 
fringed. 

Joshua R. H. 
Thomas S. Donnelly of Detroit 


ington, D. C., Bishop, Kilpatrick and 
New York City for defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Tuttle is as follows: 

This suit was brought on Rousse 
patent No. 1157046 and Olson patent No. 


erro 


1295578, owned by Rousse. 


The invention set forth in the Rousso | 


patent is simple and useful, and is de- 
signed to prevent the theft of 
from public 
them on a rod which extends upward 
from a supporting shelf, then forward 


and downward in the form of a goose- | 


neck, and backward into a receptable for 
the soiled towels. 


Claims of Rousse Patent 
Outlined in Opinion 


The claims of this Rousso patent in 
suit are as follows: 
“4 


extending upwardly from said support 
and then downwardly sufficiently to con- 


stitute a suitable guide for a towel while | 


in use, substantially as described. 


“2. In a device of the calss described, | 


an elevated towel support; and a retain- 


ing member extending upwardly from | 
said support and then downwardly suffi- | 


ciently below said support to constitute 
a suitable guide for a towel while in 
use, substantially as described. 

“3. In a device of the class described, 


an elevated towel support; and a retain- | 
upwardly from 


ing member extending 
said support and then downwardly suffi- 


ciently below said support, said retainer | 
being provided below said support with | 


a substantially vertical portion of con- 
siderable length to constitute a suitable 
guide for a towel while in use, sub- 
stantially as described. 

a towel support; and a retaining member 
extending upwardly from adjacent the 
outer edge of said support and then 


downwardly sufficiently to constitute a | 
suitable guide for a towel while in use, 


substantially as described.” 

Defendants substituted a chain for the 
rod,: the chain being supported by the 
stack of towels, which as in the Rousse 
structure, lie flat on the supporting 
shelf and are formed with eyelets to 
permit sliding on the chain. The soiled 
towels slide down the chain into the re- 
ceptable provided therefor. 

Question of Infringement 


Cited With Other Points 


If there wer no other points in this | 


ease, the question of infringement of 


the Rousse patent would present no se- | 


rious difficulty, as defendants’ chain is 
the equivalent of Rousso’s gooseneck 
rod. The history of this patent, however, 


is most unusual and must be carefully | 


considered. 
The Rousee device was widely copied 


and the patent was sustained in a num- | 
| termine whether there is any new matter 


ber of suits, Rousse v. Towel Supply Co., 
242 Fed. 635, and Chicago Towel Supply 
Co. v. Rousse, Fed. 693 (C. (. A. 
7), being among those of record. The 
prior efforts of Solomon to be consid- 
ered below were not called to the atten- 
tion of these courts. 

Rousse filed his application January 
12, 1912, and received his patent on 
October 19, 1916. He also filed applica- 
tion for design patent on the structure 
shown in his mechanical patent on Jan- 
uary 5, 1912, and was granted design 
patent No. 42398 on April $, 1912. Dur- 
ing the time the patent in suit was pend- 
ing, that is, on December 31, 1912, one 
Harry Solomon also filed an application 


248 


ground that his invention was antici- 
pated by the design patent of Rousse. 
Correspondence between Solomon and 
his attorney is of record. Solomon was 


granted patent No. 1080855 with — | in the basement of a new store, which 
Solo- | 


claims on December 9, 1915. As 
mon made no attempt to antedate the 
Rousse design patent, the Patent Office 
did not feel called upon to institute in- 
terference proceedings betwen the ap- 
plications of Rousse and Solomon but 
granted Solomon a patent with narrow 
claims and Rousse a patent with broad 
claims. 


Patent Surrendered 
And Re-Issue Is Asked 


Shortly after the Rousse patent was 
granted, that is, on December 6, 1915, 
Solomon surrendered his patent and 
asked that it be reissued, including in 
his application a number of the claims 
of the Rousse patent, especially claims 
1 and 5 of the Rousse patent which are 
here in suit. An interference was there- 
upon declared between the Rousse pat- 
ent, the Solomon application and the 
applications of two others, Fetherolf 
and Brigham. After testimony and ar- 
gument, the Examiner of Interferences 


Pott of Chicago ana | 
for | 
plaintiff. Edward N. Pageleon of Wash- | 





towels | 
wash rooms by threading 


' Solomon testimony 
; was presented by 
| additional and corroborating testimony 
was presented by both parties but . the | 
| Distiret Court agreed with the Court of 

In a device of the class described, | 
a towel support; and a retaining member | 


5. In a device of the class described, | 


| appellate court, a 


| whether 


| that the appellate 
| reached a different conclusion, had ‘it 


| have 


| he fixes 


| his emplo¥ers, 





awarded priority to Brigham. Both 
Rousse and Solomon appealed to the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, a tribunal 
of three men, who awarded priority to 
Solomon over Rousse. The acting Com- 
missioner of Patents, on appeal by 
Rousse, reserved the Board and awarded 
priority to Rousse over Solomon, but he 
was reversed by the Court. of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, a second 
tribunal of three men (271 Fed. 799). 
A careful study of the record before 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia leads me to agree with the 
Commissioner and not with the Board 
and the court, but it is not my province 
to review the action of that court but 
rather my duty to take that decision as 
it is and reach a different conclusion only 
in case the record before me conclusively 
shows that court to have erred. 

Rousse accepted this decision as final 
and did not avail himself of his right to 
retry the issue before a District Court 


' of the United States under section 4915 


of the Revised Statutes, with right to 
appeal to a Circuit Court of Appeals. 
As this course was open to him and was 
not followed, it would seem that he has 


a : ; | acquiesced in the decision of the Court 
Weaver of Detroit, and N. A. Keller of | 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
on the facts before it. This decision was 
handed down on April 4, 1921. Instead, 
Rousse petitioned the United States Su- 


| preme Court for a writ of certiorari, but 
| this was refused 


(Rousse v. Solomon, 
256 U. S. 701; 41 Sup. Ct. Rep. 623). 


Rousse Brought Suit 

In Pennsylvanian Court 
Thereafter, Rousse brought the suit 

reported as Rousse ¥. Barber, 299 Fed. 

801, in the District Court at Pittsburgh. 

Much of the same testimony presented 


| by him in the interference proceedings 


was there presented by Rousse and the 
in the interference 
the defense. Some 


Appeals of the District of Columbia that 
Solomon had reduced the invention to 
practice in March, 1911, while the 


earliest date which could be awarded to | 


Rousse was December, 1911. This court 
held the patent invalid. 

This decision was affirmed on appeal 
(Rousse v. Barber, 3 F. (2d), 740) 
petition to the United States Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari was denied, 
although in this last decision the Court 
of Appeals of the Third Circuit held 
the patent invalid, while the Court of 


| Apgeals of the Seventh Circuit in Chi- | 
cago Towel Supply Co. v. Rousse, supra, | 
(Rousse v. | 

Sup. Ct. | 


had sustained the patent. 
Barber, ,257 U. S. 596; 
Rep. 352). 

While decisions of Courts of Appeal 
of other jurisdictions art not binding 
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upon this court, such decisions should be | member extending upwardly from said 


| support through the towels arranged on | 


followed “unless convinced of a very 
palpable error in law or fact” (Cincin- 


nati Butchers’ Supply Co. vs. Walker | 


Bin Co., 230 Fed. 453). Or, as stated in 
Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik vs. 
Klipstein, 125 Fed. 543-346: 
“The rule is well settled that, when a 
patent has once been sustained by an 
subordinate court, 
same patent subse- 
first, whether the 


dealing with the 
quently, inquiries, 


second record contains anything not be- 
| fore the appellate court (whether men- 
| tioned in its opinion or not), and, if it 


finds something new, inquries next 
the new matter is of such a 
character that it may fairly be supposed 


court would have 


been advised of its existence.” 

This rule was also stated by the court 
in Flat Slab Patents Co. vs. Wright, 
Darrett & Stilwell Co., 283 Fed. 345, 
where a large number of decisions which 


| recognized this rule are listed. 


Appellate Court Record 


Is Considered in Case 
In order that this court might de- 


presented by the parties to the present 
case “of Auch a character that it may 
fairly be supposed that the appellate 
court would have reached a different con- 
clusion, had it been advised of its ex- 
istence” the record before the Circuit 


| Court of Appeals in the Barber case and 


the new testimony in the present case 
been carefully considered and 
compared, 

The Solomon construction described in 
the testimony of the interference record 
and in the record of the Barber case 
and in the Dalmar testimgny before me 


| differs so little from that of the Rousse 


y | patent that an analysis thereof is 
for patent on a towel cabinet and of- | 


fered no serious objection to his claims | 
being limited by the Patent Office on the | 


un- 
necessary. 
The testimony of defendants’ witness 


Dalmar is practically the same as sre | There would 
| which he gave during the interferenc Kol 


proceedings and in the Barber case. But 
the time when he first saw 
Solomon’s first cabinet by packing cases 


he said must have been in the spring of 
1911 because these goods were moved at 
the beginning of 1911 and had not been 
unpacked, and the traveling salesmen of 
of whom Solomon was 
one, always met in March of each year. 
He also stated that Cohen, plaintiff’s 
witness, knew about this first cabinet. 
Dalmar also testified as to a second cab- 
inet which was brought to his attention 
a year or so later. Plaintiff’s witness 
Cohen testified that on the day he first 
saw the Solomon cabinet he took Solo- 
mon to a near-by saloon and showed 
him a Rousse cabinet. He fixes this to 
have been in 1915 or 1914. But Solomon 
had filed his application in December, 
1912. The testimony of the other wit- 
nesses for plaintiff shows that the 
Rousse cabinet was in this saloon in 
1912 and this date was accepted by the 
interference tribunals and the Court of 
Appeals of the Third Circuit. 
Dalmar has no written record 


to fix 


the time when he saw the first Solomon j 


| Included Method of Throwing 


| mony 
| clearly establishes the contrary, 


| modification of the Rousse structure. In- 
| stead of the rigid gooseneck rod, Olsen | 


; alone. 





| 1916. Olsen filed his application on Jan- 


- | the board. 


| there is no suggestion of “a guide” for 


| the upper portion of said retaining mem- 


!minishes, substantially as described. 


Adverse Decisions 


In Court of Appeals 


Soiled Towels Backward 
Into Receptacle. 


cabinet, but neither has he anything to 
determine when Cohen first saw a Solo- 
mon eabinet. Cohen says he saw the 
Solomon eabinet in 1918 or 1914. The 
testimony of neither party carries con- 
viction, but as the burden of proof is 
upon him who attacks the decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and of the Court of Appeals 
of the Third Circuit, this court must 
follow the decisions of those courts and 
hold claims 1, 2, 3 and 5 of the Rousse 
patent in suit invalid. 

While this court is not controlled by 
the decision of the interference tribunals 
and of the Court of Appeals of the Third 
Circuit, my decision should be in _har- 
therewith unless this record 
and I 
find the presumption in favor of priority 
of invention by Solomon is not over: 
come. I am not justified in saying that 
the plaintiff has met the burden of 
proof. 


The Olsen patent in suit discloses a 


employs a chain extending ‘tspward | 
through the towels and hanging down, 
being held up by the stack of towels 
After the Rousse patemt was 
granted and his cabinets were on tlie! 
market, imitators suggested the use of | 
the chain. This is clearly established by 
the decision in Chicago Towel Supply 
Co. v. Rousse, supra, the bill Of con. | 
plaint in that case having been filed in| 


uary 8, 1918. Olsen shows a board at- 
tached to the front of his shelf to pre- 
vent the towels from falling off, the 
board being formed with a vertical slot 
to guide the chain, the slot extending 
down almost entirely across the board. 
But a portion of the board is left so that 
the chain extends around or “encircles” 
Defendants’ structure em- 
ploys two narrow hinged doors at the 
lateral ends of the towel cabimet but | 


the chain nor a portion “encircled”” by the | 
chain. 


Claims of Olsen 
Patent Are Reviewed 
The claims of this Olsen patent in suit | 
are: 
“I, In a device of the class described, | 
a towel support; a flexible retaining men. | 


said support and then downwardly be- | 
yond the edges of the towels, whereby 


Pay of Bar Pilots 


At SanFraneisco 


Adjudged Taxable 


Ruling Contained in Opinion 
of General Counsel of 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


[Contined from Page 8.] 


of creatimeg officers out of persons en- 
gaged im “vocations” or ordinary pro- 
fessions, under the regulatory power, 
obviously would be greater. 

Considerations of quite a different na- 
ttve obtain for years prior to 1925, in 
view of the retroactive provisions of sec- 
| tion 1211 of the 1926 Act. Prior to the 
promulgation of Solicitor’s Opinion 152, 
the Bureau had not expressed itself 
upon the taxability of compensation of 
State officers and employes received in 
connection with a non-governmental 
function, and many such officers and em- 
ployes, deeming themselves to be ex- 
empt, had reported no taxable income 
from these sources. 

As the legislative history of section 
1211 shows, it was proposed for the pur- 
pose of -welieving this situation, (See 
statement of Hon. Albert Johnson, Rep- 
resentative from State of Washington, 
hearings before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee om 1926 Act, p. 185, et seq.) This 
section was, therefore, not framed as a 
statute of exemption, but merely pro- 
vides for the remission or refunding of 
taxes already imposed. Being thus of 
aremedial nature, the strict rule of con- 
struction against exemptions from tax- 
ation need not be observed. (See Lewis 


| Sutherland’s Statutory Construction, Vol. 


Il, p. 124. 

To entitle one to relief under this sec- 
tion it is mecessary only to establish that 
the compensation was received for per- 
sonal services as an officer or entploye 
of the State. An office is defined in 
Metcalf w~. Mitchell (supra) as: “A pub- 
lie station conferred by the appointment 
of government. The term embraces the 
idea of tenure, duration, emolument, and 
duties fixed by lav. Where an office is 
created the law usually fixes its inci- 
dents, including its teem, its duties, and 
its compensation * * * The term ‘officer’ 
is one inseparably connected with an of- 
fice; * * *"_and aparently, the court 
considered an oath of office of some im- 
portance. This is substantially the test 
prescribed by article 88 of Regula- 
tions 69. 


Oath of Office Not 


Requir-ed of Pilots 
The civil executive officers of Cali- 
fornia axe enumerated by section 343 


| of the Political Code of that State, This 


section designates as officers “six pilots 
of each harbor where there is no board of 
pilot commissioners,” and hence does not 
include the pilots of San Francisco, where 


| there are pilot commissioners, 


The pilot regulations of San Francisco, 
Mare Island, and Benicia are the subject 
of Article VI of the Political Code—sep- 





ber is unsupported except by the towels | 
on said towel support, and the upward | 


| extension of said retaining member js | 


determined by the height of the stack of | 
towels on said towel support; and means | 


| for holding the towels against horizontal | 


displacement ‘from said towel support, | 


| said means being vertically slotted to | 
| permit of free downward vergical move- 


ment of said retaining member so the | 
number of towels on said support di- | 
| 

3. In a device of the class described, 
a towel support; a flexible retainimg nun- 
ber extending upwardly from said sup- 
port through the towels arranged on said 
support and then downwardly; and 


| means encircled by said retaining mem- 
| ber for holding the towels agaimst hori- 

. . | 
| zontal displacement from said towel sup- | 


port and permitting of free downward 
vertical movement of said retaining 


| member above said towel support as the 
} number 
| minishes, substantially as described. 


of towels on said support di- 


described, 
retaining 


5. In a device of the class 
a towel support; a flexible 
member extending upwardly 
support through the towels arranged on 
said support and then downwardly, 
whereby the upper portion of said re- 
taining member is unsupported except 
by the towels on said towel support; and 
means for holding the towels against 
horizontal displacement from said towel 
support, said means permitting free 
downward vertical movement of said re- 
taining member as the number Of towels 
| on said support diminishes, and gruilding 
| said retaining member in said mvovement 
thereof, substantially as described.” 


| Towels Strung on Wire 
| Held Not to Be Inventiozs 


acing the towels of the Ammann puat- 


ent No. 1101963, when strung on a wire | 


or chain on the shelf of the cabinet of 
; the Rousso patent in suit. There would 
| be no invention in omitting the fork 20 
| of the standard 15 of this Ammann pat- 
ent and then permitting the wire 21 of 
| Ammann to be supported by the towels, 


| Ammann states that he may use a flex. | 
| ible cord ox chain im place of the wire, | 
substi- | 


There would be no invention in 
| tuting the board 7 of the Steiner patent 
| No, 1256274 for the standard of Ammann 
|and in permitting the chain to hang 
loosely from the towels. In view of these 
| patents of wvecord and in view of the 
clear disclosure in the Chicago Towel 
| case, I hold claim 1 of the Olsen pat- 
ent invalid. 

As defendants’ structure lacks the 
“means encircled by the retaining mem- 
ber” specified in claim 3 and also lacks 
“means for holding the towels against 
horizontal displacement * * * and guid- 
ing said retaining member” specified in 
claim 5, I hold these two claims not in- 
fringed. 

The ill of complaint is dismissed with 
costs to be recevered by defendants, 

May 11, 1927, 





from said | 


be no investigation in| 


arate. from those as to pilots generally, 
which are contained in Article V. Sec- 
tion 2487, Article VI, provides for the 
examination and licensing of not less 
than 15 mor more than 20 pilots for the 
port of San Francisco, and while no 
term of Office is provided in this article, 
Article V, section 2430, specifies’a term 
of 12 months for pilots generally, 

Article VI, sections 2466 and 2468, pro- 
vides for the “rates of pilotage” and may 
be takem as prescribing the “emolu- 
ments.”” The “duties” may be presumed 
|to be those of pilots generally as speci- 
| fied in Article C. Seetion 2431 of this 
|article provides for an ‘official bond,” 
| but, although the title of that section is 
| “Pilots to take official oath and give 
| bond,” the body of the sectiog does not 
provide for the oath. 

In view of this situation, it cannot be 
|said that all of the requirements of 
the Supreme Court’s definition of the 
term officer are indubitably prescribed by 
the California statutes. And there is 
|nothing whatever to indicate the rela- 
|tionship of employer and employe be- 
tween the State and the pilot. 

On the contrary, a pilot is the servant 
|of the shipowner, except in the case of 
compulsory pilotage. This is not im- 
posed on all vessels ‘coming into San 
| Francisco Harbor (sees. 2465, 2467, 2468, 
Calif. Pol. Code; Homer Ramsdell Co. 
|v. Comp. Gen. Trans., 182 U. S, 407); 
| and, in any event, the contract is not with 
| the State but with the shipowner. (The 
| Queen €supra). 


| Refuered and Not 


| Exere ption Provided 

The courts of California have, how- 
; ever, imdirectly held “he pilots of San 
| Francisco to be State officers (People 
|v. Woodbury, 14 Calif., 42, and Flynn v. 

Abbott, 16 Calif, 350), and, in view of 
ithe nature of section 1211, the doubts 
on this point may be resolved in favor 
of the pilots. 

It has previously been said that the 
pilot’s compensation is not received for 
| “official services.” But this is not es- 
| sential under section 1211, which speci- 
fies compensation received for “personal 
services as an officer or employe.” 

Fees received by virtue of an office are 
not always for official services, but may 
be “personal [ces” for “unofficial serv- 
ices’? €( United States v. Mosby, 133 U. S., 
| 243), amd asa result of a “contract * * * 
in the -way of compensation * * * to be 
paid by the person employing him.” 
(Sargent County v. Sweetman (N. D.), 
150 N. W., 876.) But they are received 
“as an officer” none the less, for no one 
but an officer is qualified to render the 
particular service, 

For the reasons stated, it is the opin- 
ion of this office that the compensation 
received by the bar pilots of San Fran- 
cisco for piloting vessels is taxable un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1926; but that 
these pilots are entitled to the relief pro- 
vided by section 1211 of that Act on ac- 
count of taxes imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1924 or prior Revenue Acts, sub- 
| ject to the statutory period of limitation. 
} G. Ce. M., 1706, 
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REMOVAL OF CAUSES: Notice: Section 29, Judicial Code.—The purpose of 

notice under Section 29, Judicial Code, which provides that notice of peti- 
tion and bond for removal shall be given the adverse party prior ¢ filing the 
same, is simply to advise adverse party that removal proceeding is in progress 
and any notice which may be considered as prior in time to the filing is 
sufficient to satisfy the statute.—Milliken v. Trans-continental Oil Co, (District 
Court, District of Wyoming.)—yYearly Index Page 1201, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


(CRIMINAL LAW: Jurisdiction: Use of Mails to Defraud: Section 215, Crimi- 

nal Code.—Where scheme to use mails to defraud was devised by de- 
tendants in the District of Columbia and, in furtherance of scheme, letters were 
mailed in the District‘of Columbia, to be delivered in Nebraska, held: Defend- 
ands may be required to answer indictment, under section 215, Criminal Code, 


in Nebraska. 


Kay, et al. v. Snyder etc., et~al. (Court of Appeals, District: of 


Colunfbia.)—Y early Index Page 1201, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


RADE MARKS: Hosiery: Colored Band of Any Color not Registerable-— 

An application for registration as a trade mark must be refused when the 
subject matter is a colored stripe of a narrow width woven in a stocking at a 
specified point, and there is no. limitation as to the color of the stripe—In re 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. (Court of Appeals, District of Columbia.)—- 
Yearly Index Page 1200,‘Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Infringement: Burden of Proof.—Where plaintiff patentee has 

received adverse decisions in patent interference in Court of Appeals of 
District of Columbia and has had patent declared invalid in a Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the burden of proof is on him who attacks decisions and since plain- 
tiff has not overcome burden, this court followed the holdings of the other 
decisions and plaintiff’s claims in question were held invalid.—Rousse v. First 
National Bank of Detroit et al. (District Court, Eastern District of Michigan, 
Patents 1157046 and 1295578.)—Yearly Index Page 1200, Col. 1 (Volwme II.) 


PATENTS: Invention: Brackets for Lighting Fixtures—Claims to a bracket 

for lighting fixtures were held allowable, the cited art lacking an element 
of some of the claims, and lacking any showing of how the elements of dif- 
ferent prior patents could be associated to meet the claims without considerable 


modification or reconstruction. 


Patent 1632510 was granted on the application. 


—Schweiker, Ex parte (EXaminers-in-Chief, Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 


1201, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as requited by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D,C.N. D. (S.D, 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U.S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


(Notices under Section 4921, R. S. as 
amended Feb, 18, 1922.) 

949272, P. E. Herrmann, Process of hair 
waving, 959527, 1001029, 1168000, 1199550, 
1499367, Same, Hair waving apparatus, 
1194841, Same, Hair steaming apparatus, 
1531936, Same, Electrical attachment plug, 
filed May 26, 1927, D. C, N. D. Ohio (E. 
Div.), Doc. 2241, P. E. Herrmann et al. v. 
The Realistic Permanent Waving Ma- 
chine Co. 

959527. (See 949272.) 

959879, W. S. Parker, Railway ticket, 
filed May 6, 1927, D.C. 8. D. Iowa (Des 
Moines), Doc. E 4367, W. S. Parker Co. v, 
H. E. Byram et al. Doc. E. 4568, W. 8. 
Parker Co. v. W. H. Bremmer. Doc. E 4369, 
W. S. Parker Co. vy. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Rwy. Co. Doc. E 4370, W. 
S. Parker Co. v. Chicago, Great Western 
Rrd. Co, Doc. E 4371, W. S. Parker Co. v. 
Chicago & North Western Rwy. Co. Doc, E 
4372, W.S. Parker Co. vy. Wabash Rwy. Co. 
Same, filed May 7, 1927, D. C., S. D. Iowa 
(Council Bluffs). Doe. E 4162, W. S. Parker 
Co. vy. Illinois Central Rrd, Co. 

1001029. (Se 949272.) 

1013672, W. B. McCann, Ice cream freezer, 
filed May 19, 1927, D. CS. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 41-360, Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., Ince., 
v. The Stirrup Mfg. Co., Ine. 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lamps, 1180159, I. Langs 
muir, Incandescent electric lamp, filed May 
20, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 41-364, 
General Electric Co. v. J. M. Marks (Empire 


Electrical Products Co.), Doc. E 41-365, Gen- * 


eral Electric Co. v. E, Chauvin (Incandes- 
cent Lamp Service Co.), 

1019406, L. H. Blakeland, Composite card- 
board, filed April 29, 1927,D. C., S. D.N. Y.,, 
Doc. E 41-242, Bakelite Corp. v. Mica Trad- 
ing Corp. Consent decree, sustaining 
patent, and granting injunction, May 25, 
1927. 

1022140, C. Hubert, Portable lighter, filed 
May 27, 1927, D. C.. 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 41- 
393, M. E. Bernhardt et al. v. Fair Trading 
Co., Ine. 

1052203, 1085587, 1240529, 1296255, 1411897, 
L. A. Aspinwall, Potato planter, 1234525, 
Same, Fertilizer atttachment for planting 
machine, T. M. 218370, The Aspinwall- 
Watson Co., Same, T. M. 79317, Aspinwall 
Mfg. Co, Potato planter, digger, etce., filed 
May 19, 1927, D. C., W. D. Wis. CMadison), 
Doc E. 73-G, The Aspiawall-Watson Co. v. 
MeKinzie Mfg. Co. 

1068691, J. G. Moomy, Patch for rubber 
articles, filed July 27, 1925, D. C, Ind. 
(Indianapolis), Doc. 937, J. G. Moomy v. G. 
& J. Tire Co. Dismissed, May 9, 1927. 

1071172, L. ©. Norton, Combined door 
stop and holder filed May 26, 1927, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2240, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. v. J. Gesing et al. 

1085587. (See 1052203.) 

1099281, C. L. Crumino, Fruit 
filed Feb. 19, 1925, D. C., S. D. 
Angeles), Doc. I-83-J, Blake 
Towne v. California Fruit 
change & Fruit Growers, Supply 
terlocutory 
and infringed, Oct. 28, 1926. Same, suit 
filed Mar. 27, 1925, D.C, 8S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. I-109-M, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne v. La Habra Citrus Ass’n. 
same as above, Nov, 3, 1926. 


Calif, (Los 
Moffitt & 


Co. In- 


Citrus Ass’n. 
1145405. 


Decree as above. 
(See 1365200.) 

1168000. (See 949272.) 

1180159. (See 1018502.) 

1193093, B. Weinberger, Garment pressing 
machine, 1326982, J. B, Spencer, Machine 
for pressing garments, filed May 18, 1927, 
D. C. Dela. Doc. E 664, United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corp, v. Pantex Press- 
ing Machine, Ine. 

1194841, (See 949272.) 

1199550. (See 949272.) 

1234525. (See 1052203.) 

1240529. (See 1052203.) 

1256121, Finch & Meston, Adjusting de- 
vice for oscillating fans, appeal filed May 
17, 1927, 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 7608, 
Galvin Electrie Mfg. Co. v. The Emerson 
Mfg. Co. Decree affirmed, May 17, 1927. 

1284439, 182088, Pedrick & Kolb, Method 
of making piston rings, filed Mar. 29, 1927, 
D. C.,N, H..(Concord), Doc. E 173, Wilken- 
ing Mfg. Co. v. Herbert Mfg. Co. 

1296255. (See 1052203.) 

1296863, W. T. Sears, Adjusting mechan- 
ism for drilling machine, filed July 1, 1926, 
D.C, & D. Ohio (W, Div.), Doc. E 420, 


package, | 


Growers Ex- | 


decree holding claim 3 valid | 


Decree | 
Doe. 1-110-J, 
Blake, Moffit & Towne vy. The Yerba Linda | 


Niles Bement Pond Co. v. The Carlton Ma- 
chine Tool Co. Claims 6, 7, 8 and 9 held 
valid and infringed (notice dated May 25, 
1927). 

1305198, 1305199, W. 
appeal filed May 3, 
Louis), Doc. 7559, W. 
Brownson &. Co. 
1927. 

1305199. (See 1305198.) 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed Aug. 12, 1927, D. C. Ind. (Indianapdlis), 
Doc. 994, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. W. J. 
Holliday & Co. Patents held valid and in- 
fringed, injunction granted, May 16, 1927. 

1307734, £ ’, Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, 1401765, E. W. Davis, Lubricating 
system, Re, 14667, F. D. Winkley, Same, 
1459662, C. W. Manzel, Same, filed Nov, 
12, 1923, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 
1000, The Bassick Mfg. Co. vy. The Lyman 
Mfg. Co. et al. Re. 14667 as to claims 6 
and 12, and 1307734 as to claims 1, 2, 4, 7, 8 
and 15 held valid; claim 12 of 1307734 and 
claims 8 and 9 of 1459662, held invalid, 
claim 12 of Re. 14667 and claims 1, 2, 4, 8 
and 15 of 1307734 infringed, claim 6 of 
Re. 14667 not infringed, injunction granted, 
May 20, 1927. 

1307734. (See 13807733.) 

1320088. (See 1284439.) 

1326752, M. Liptak, Furnace arch for 
boilers, filed Dec. 20, 1926, D. C. Minn. (4th 
Div.), Doc. E 559, Liptak Fire Brick Arch 
Co. v. The Frost-Naus Co. Dismissed with- 
out prejudice, May 18, 1927. 

1326982. (See 1193093.) 

1363200, Wells & Hunter, Automatic feed 
and delivery for patent presses, 114505, D. 
Cheshire, Paper feeding and handling de- 
vice, filed May 27, 1927, D. C.,S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 42-1, Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. vy, 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Ine. 

1395893, C. W. Beck, Steering wheelS and 
method of forming same, 1481530, 1527464, 
1502540, Same, Steering wheel, filed May 23, 
1927, D. C., E. D. Mich. (S. Div.), Doc. 2048, 
Beck-Frost Corp. v. General Motors Corp. 

1461765. (See 1307734.) 

1411897. (See 1052203.) 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, filed 
May 21, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41- 
369, Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, Ine., v. 
A. E. Norton et al. (Norton & Gross). 

1458920, F. J. Troll, Road bearing meter, 
filed May 21, 1927, D. C. Md. (Baltimore), 
Doe. E 1267, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
et al. v. Baltimore Truck Tire Service 
Corp. et al. 

1459662. (See 1307734.) 

1481530. (See 1395893.) 

1486162, J. E. Shaffer, Gauge cock, appea 
filed May 12, 1927, 8th Cir. (St. ps ig 
7831, J. E. Shaffer Co. et al. v. Smith Separa- 
tor Co. et al. 

1492982, G. F. Houghton, Diaphragms for 
sound reproducing instruments, filed May 
26, 1927, D.C. 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41-392, 
The Balsa Wood Co., Inc., vy. The Balsa 
Laboratories, Inc., et al. 

1499367. (See 949272.) 

1502050, R. H. Moore, Ventilating means 
for the receivers of belt conveyors, filed 
April 21, 1927, D. C. Md. (Baltimore), Doc, 
E 1256, R. H. Moore v. B. & O. Railroad Co. 

1523964, H. Horig, Signaling instrument 
1602114, Kazenmaier & Haehnle, Signaling 
instrument of power vehicles, 1603073, 
Diemer & Durst, Electromagnetic sound- 
ae oe ag | May 2, 1927, D. C. Ind. 
(Indianapolis), Doe. 1045, General M rs 
Corp. et al. v. The Gibson Co, aint 

1528345, H. W. Russ, Heels Gnd method 
of making same, 1536691, Same, Heel blank 
breast shaping machine, filed May 27, 1927 
D. C.. S. D. Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. E 473° 
Inited Shoe Machinery Corp. vy. The Day 
Wood Heel Co. ; _ 

1527464, (See 1395893.) 

1551936. (See 949272.) 


H. Dewbener, Bag, 
1927, 8th Cir. (St. 
H. Deubener v. R, 
Decree affirmed, May 3, 


Stripe of Color 
In Hosiery Is Denied 
Trade Mark Registry 


Failure to Speeify Color Con- 


sidered by Court as 
Making Application 
Too Broad. 


IN RE GoTHAM SILK Hostrry Co., INC., 
No. 1939; Court oF APPEALS, DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA. 

Registration of a stripe of color in 
stockings as a trade-mark was refused, 
there being no limitation as to the color 
of the stripe. 

W. A. Darby, C. M. Thomas and F. D. 


Thomas appeared for appellant; T. A. 
Hostetler for commissioner of patents. 

The opinion of the court (Judges 
Martin, Robb and Van _ Orsdel,) was 
rendered by Chief Justice Martin. The 
full text follows: 

Appeal from a decision refusing regis- 
tration of a trade-mark applied for by 
appellant. ss 

The appellant company applied for 
registration of its alleged a ea 
for hosiery, “consisting of a colore 
stripe of a narrow width woven in a 
stocking at a point adjacent where the 
upper welt of the stocking joins the 
body of the same, and parallel thereto, 
the color of the stripe being distinctively 
different from that of the stocking.” 

Continuous use of the trade-mark 
since March, 1911, was alleged by ap- 
plicant. Applicant also cited a former 
registration granted it in February, 
1913, for a golden stripe in a stocking. 

It may be noted that in the former 
registration cited by appellant the speci- 
fication called for a golden stripe, 
whereas the present application contains 
no limitation as to the color of the 
stripe. < 

4egistration of the mark was refused 
by concurrent decisions in the Patent 
Office; from which this appeal is taken, 
We think the rejection of appellant’s 
application is sustained by In re Johns- 
Manville, 55 App. D. C. 142, and by the 
Leschen case, 218 Fed. 786, and the cases 


| therein cited, 


In the Leschen case, supra, it was 
held by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, that a helical stripe or 
band of uniform width and distinctive , 
color, this color being usually red and 
produced by painting one of the strands 
of rope, is not a valid common-law trade- 
mark of a wire rope; and that a colored 
strand, not restricted to any ,color, is 
not a valid trade-mark. 

It was stated by Mr. Justice Sanborn 
that a registered trade-mark of this 
character was void, “because it was toc 
broad, in that the Leschen Company 
sought thereby to monopolize the use, 
not of one, but of all, colors to mark 
its rope, and too indefinite, in that the 
color claimed was not confined to or con- 
nected with any symbol or design which 
might be tM subject of o trade mark.” 
Citing 201 U. S. 170, 171; 184 Fed. 571; 
142 Fed. 289, 

In the Johns-Manville case, supra, it 
was held by this court that a mark con- 
sisting of a colored band, preferably 
of paper, not restricted to any distinc- 
tive color, placed on the inside wall and 
at one end of a section of cylindrical 
pipe covering, was not subject to regis- 
tration as a trade-mark; inasmuch as 
the band is not restricted to any dis- 
tinctive color, it possesses no feature, ir- 
respective of the manner of application, 
which would tend to distinguish the 
goods or their origin. 

See also Newcomer & Lewis v. Scriven 
Co., 168 Fed. 621; Samson Cordage 
Works v. Puritan Cordage Mills, 211 
Fed. 603; Gandy Belting Co. v. .Victor- 
Balata Co. 215 Fed. 795. 

The present case is ruled by the fore- 
going authorities; the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents is accordingly 
afirmed. 

May 26, 1927. 


1532551, C. E. Reed, Rotary deep well 
drilling apparatus, filed May 5, 1927, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. E 642, C. E. Reedv.The National 
Supply Co. Bill dismissed, May 21, 1927. 
Same, filed May 21, 1927, D. C. Dela., Doc. 
E 645, C. E. Reed v. The National Sup- 
ply Co. 

651691. (See 1528345.) 

1579774, M. Lowy, Traveling bag, filed 
May 24, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41- 
390, Lowy & Lowy, Ine., v. C., Braverman 
et al. (Braverman & Berman), 

1602114. (See 1523964.) 

1605073. (See 1523964.) ? 

Re. 13436, F. G. Perkins, Glue and making 
the same filed May 28, 1927, D. C. Ind. 
(Evansville), Doc. E 46, Perkins Glue Co. v. 
Evansville Top & Panel Co. et al. Same, 
filed May 24, 1927, D. C., D. D. N, Y¥., Doe. 
1118-F, Perkins Glue Co. v. Foster Arm- 
strong Co., Inc. 
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Mails 


Fraud in Using Mails 
Held to Be Answerable 
At Point of Delivery 


Indictment Was Issued at 
Place of Receipt of ‘Let- 
ter by Alleged Defrauded 


Maurice KAY AND BENJAMIN Kay, Ap- 
PELLANTS, V. EDGAR C. SNYDER, UNITED 
STATES MARSHAL IN AND FOR THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND NEEDHAM C. 
TurNAGE, U. S. CoMMISSIONER, D. C., 
No. 4553; Court or APPEALS, DIsTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 
Where a scheme to use the mails to 

defraud was devised by the defendants 

in the District of Columbia and letters 
in furtherance of the scheme were 

Yhailed in the District of Columbia, to be 

delivered in Nebraska, it was held in this 

case that the defendants could be re- 
quired to answer the indictment, under 

Section 215 of the Criminal Code, in 

Nebraska 


J. S. Easby-Smth, A. L. Newmeyer 


j rf M. W. King for appellants. Peyton 
e d 


on and Neil Burkinshaw for ap- 
hellee. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. 
Justice Van Orsdel delivered the opinion 
of the court, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

This appeal is from a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia dismissing a petition for habeas cor- 
pus and discharging the writ issued 
therein. 

Indicted In Nebraska. 


The petitioners were indicted in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska for com@piracy and use 
of the mails in furtherance of ,a scheme 
to defraud. The indictment is in three 
counts. 


The first count charges petitioners 
with devising a scheme in the District 
of Columbia for obtaining from one Sa- 
rah H. Joslin, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
her $136,240.45 “by means of fraudulent 
pretenses to be made by them to Joslin 
and her attorneys through use of the 
mails.” The pretense related to the re- 
fund of certain estate taxes by the 
Treasury Department fraudulently al- 
Teged to have been obtained through the 
efforts and services of petitioners. 

Having devised a scheme, it is 
charged that petitioners “caused to be 
delivered by United States mail at 
Omaha, Nebraska, a letter addressed 
to Joslin enclosing a bill for services,” 
It is 
charged that the letter was mailed at 
\i@shington. 








indictment 
arges the delivery of a letter at 
maha, Nebr., to the attorneys of Joslin, 
mailed by petitioners at Washington. 

| 


Conspiracy Also Charged. 

In the third count of the’ indictment, 
petitioners are charged with conspiring 
with one Hamby, not indicted, to com- 
mit an offense against the United States 
in that petitioners, former employes of | 
the United States, aided in presenting 
a claim against the United States within 
two years next after they had ceased to 
be so employed, in violation of Section 
190 R. S. U.S. 

The chief contention of counsel for 
petitioners is that inasmuch as the indict- 
ment charges an offense committed in the 
District of Columbia, petitioners removal 
to Nebraska would be in violation of the 
provisions of the Sixth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Of course, the accused, under the Sixth 
Amendment, can not be tried in one dis- 
trict for an offense charged to have been 
committed in another district. Nor can 
removal be had in such a case. These 
principles are elementary, but they do 
not apply to this case. 


Double Offense Involved. 

Section 215 of the Criminal Code, on 
which the indictment is based, provides 
as follows: 

“Whoever, having devised or intendjng 
to devise any scheme or artifite to de- 
fraud, ... shall, for the purpose of exe- 
cuting such scheme or artifice . . . place, 
or cause to be placed, any letter... in 
any post office, ... or authorized de- 
pository for mail matter, to be sent or 
delivered, . . . or shall knowingly cause 
to h@elivered by mail according to the 
direction thereon ... and such letter,... 
shall be fined not more than one thou- 
sand dollars, or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both.” 

It will be observed that the indictment 
charges the double offense contemplated 
by the statute of devising the scheme 
to defruad, with the intent of executing 
the scheme by causing to be delivered 
at Omaha, Nebraska, the letter described, 
according to the direction thereon. 


> Section 215 is an amendment to an 
éarlier statute, which made the offense 
domplete by placing the letter in the 
mail. The present statute enlarged the 
offense to include the delivery of the let- 
ter by mail “according to the direction 
thereon.” 

‘Undoubtedly petitioners could have 
been indicted in the District of Columbia, 
but if indicted both here and in the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska the Government might 
We required to elect in which jurisdiction 
they should be tried. The selection of 
the jurisdiction under the statute is with 
the Government. In this instance the 
jurisdiction selected, as charged in the 
indictment, is within the scope of the 
statute. 


Delivery of Letter Included. 

In Salinger vs. Loisel, 265 U. S. 224, 
234, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, speaking 
for the court, interpreted this statute as 
follows: 

».“The appellant insists that the intro- 
duction of the new clause into the statute 
as reenacted is not of material signifi 
@ne here. We are of a adiffercnt opin- 
ion, That clause plainly provides for | 
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Purpose of Notice in Remo 
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Court Jurisdiction 


ving Cause Is to Advise 


Adverse Party That Proceeding is in Progress 


Views on Doctrine 
Discussed by Court | 


Judge Rejects Authority That 
Purpose Is to Give Chance 
to Resist Removal. 


W. B. MILLIKEN, PLAINTIFF, V. TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL OIL Co., A CORPORATION, 
No. 1784 Civit-INn Equity; DIstRICT 
CourT FOR THE DistTRICT OF WYOMING. 
The purpose of notice under section 29 

of the Judicial Code was held to be sim- 

ply to advise the adverse party that re- 
moval proceeding was in progress. 

Dillon, Ellery and Spencer for plain- 
tiff. John R. Smith and F. E. Gregg for 
the defendant. 

Judge Kennedy delivered the opinion 
of the court as follows: 

This is a suit brought here on re- 
moval from the State Court and pre- 
sents but another instance of that ever 
lengthening line of removal cases involv- 
ing uncertainty and conflicting court de- 
cisions, The matter is presented to the 
court on motion to remand, upon the 
ground that no proper notice of removal 
was given in accordance with the terms 
of the statute. 


Facts Disclosed By 
Record Are Recited 


The facts as disclosed by the record 
are substantially as follows: That the 
cause was instituted in the District 
Court in and for the County of Lincoln, 
Wyoming, on the 4th day of February, 
A. D. 1927; that within the time per- 
mitted by the statute, that is, before the 
time within which the defendant was 
required to plead, the attempt at re- 
moval to the Federal Court was under- 
taken. Counsel for defendant trans- 
mitted by mail from their office in Den- 
ver, Colo., to the clerk of the State Court 
at Kemmerer, the petition for removal 
and at the same time transmitted to the 
agent for the bonding company at Kem- 





merer the executed bond on removal, for 
the purpose of counter signature, with 
instructions after affixing his signature, 
to file the same with the clerk of the 
State Court. 


Under the custom and rule of the 
county officials at Kemmerer, their of- 
fices were closed on Saturdays at noon, 
but that nevertheless the clerk of said 
court on Saturday ,afternoon, February 
26, 1927, went to the post office and re- 
ceived the mail enclosing the petition for 
removal which she then took to her of- 
fice and marked the same as filed at 2:30 
o’clock p.m. On Monday following, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1927, but at what hour is not 
specifically disclosed, the agent of the 
bonding company filed the bond with th 
clerk. ° 


Attorneys Conversed 
Regarding Removal 





On Saturday morning, February 26, 
Mr. Gregg, one of the defendant’s coun- 
sel, from Denver, called Mr. Ellery, one 
of plaintiff’s counsel, at Cheyenne, upon 
the phone, and that in the conversation 
which took place there was reference 
made to the removal of the case. As 
shown by the affidavits of both counsel, 
there seems to be a degree of difference 
as to just what was said, but it appears 
to be to the effect, at least from the 


the punishment of the deviser of the 
scheme or artifice where he causes a let- 
ter in furtherance of it to be delivered 
by the mail according to th direction on 
the letter. This is done by way of en- 
larging the original definition of the of- 
fense, the clause dealing with the plac- 
ing of such a letter in a mail desopistory 
being retained. 


“Evidently Congress intended to make 
the statute more effective and to that 
end to change it so that, where the letter 


| is delivered according to the direction, 


such wrongful use of the mail may be 
dealt with in the district of the delivery 
as well as in that of the deposit. A let- 
ter may be mailed without being deliv- 
ered, but, if it be delivered according to 
the address, the person who causes the 
mailing causes the delivery. Not only 
so, but the place at which he causes the 
delivery is the place at which it is 
brought about in regular course by the 
agency which he uses for the purposes.” 


Material Element Is Delivery. 

It is urged that the Salinger case is 
not in point, since the fraudulent scheme 
in that instance was devised in the same 
place in South Dakota where the letter 
mailed in Sioux City, Iowa, was deliv- 
ered. In other words, there the devising 
of the scheme and the delivery of the let- 
ter occurred in the same place, while 
here the scheme was laid in the District 
of Columbia and the letter was delivered 
in Omaha, Neb. 

The contention is without merit. The 
offense charged is the delivery of the let- 
ter, the thing condemned and made a 
crime by the statute. Where the letter 
is delivered according to the address, as 
in this instance, the person mailing it 
causes the delivery. 

It is true that the principal elements 
of the offense described by the statute 
were committed in the District of Colum- 
bia. The material element, however, es- 
sential to complete the offense, the de- 
livery of the letter, occurred in the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska. It is there that peti- 
tioners must answer the indictment, not 
here. . F 

Judgment Affirmed. 

Inasmuch as the first and second 
counts of the indictment are sufficient to 
support removal, it is unnecessary to 


|; consider the objections advanced to the 


third count, since these objections, as all 

others going to the sufficiency of the in- 

dictment, may be availed of at the trial. 
The judgment is affirmed with costs. 
May 26, 1927. 


Ellery affidavit, that he said in sub- 
stance: “As far as we know now we 
will probably have no objection to the 
removal of the case.” 

Mr. Gregg stated to Mr. Ellery over 
the phone that he was sending a copy of 
the petition for removal nevertheless; 
that on the same day, February 26, Mr. 
Gregg, counsel for defendant, addressed 
a letter to counsel for plaintiff of which 
the following is the text: 

“As per my phone conversation with 
your Mr. Ellery this morning, we are 
filing a verified petition for removal of 
the above entitled cause from the Dis- 
trict Court at Kemmerer to the U. S. 
Court at Cheyenne and therewith filed 
the usual $500 bond executed by the 
American Surety Company of New York, 

“In accordance with my promise, I 
herewith enclose copy of said petition 
for removal. Please acknowledge re- 
ceipt.” 

This letter presumably arrived in 
Cheyenne on Sunday, but was not re- 
ceived by counsel for plaintiff until Mon- 
day morning in the course of the open- 
ing of the morning mail, which Mr. EI- 
lery states in open court was found upon 
his desk and that he usually arrived at 
his office about 8 o’clock and acknowl- 
edgement of its receipt was made by let- 
ter on that day. 


Notice Admitted to Be 
Sufficient As to Form 

It was admitted by counsel upon the 
hearing that the notice, informal though 
it might be, was sufficient as to form, 
and therefore the matter to be decided 
revolves around the point as to whether 
or not it was in other respects such no- 
tice as is required by the statute. 

That portion of the statute which is 
up for construction is‘a part of section 
29 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C. Tit. 28, 
Sec. 72) which reads as follows: 

“Written notice of said petition and 
bond for removal shall be given the ad- 
verse party or parties prior to filing the 
same.” 

I am of the opinion and so hold, that 
in legal effect the filing: of the petition 
and bond on removal did not take place 
until Monday, February 28; first, be- 
cause from the record it was clearly not 
the intention of the removing party that 
the petition should be filed except with 
the bond, and the filing of the petition 
on Saturday out of the regular office 
hours of the clerk was in any event in- 
advertent and not in the ordinary course 
of business of that office, at least unless 
the clerk had been specifically instructed 
to file it out of such regular office hours; 
and second, because the filing of the peti- 
tion without a bond was in all respects 
ineffectual for the purpose of securing 
removal and would have had no more 
effect than if it had not in fact been 
filed. 


Filing of Bond Gave 
Life to Proceeding 


The filing of the bond to accompany 
the petition was the act which gave life 
to the removal proceeding. Thus we 
conclude that the statutory filing for re- 
moval purposes was sometime during the 
forenoon of Monday, February 28. 

Before considering the sufficiency of 
the notice under these circumstances, 
therefore, it would seem to be necessary 
to determine the purpose of the notice 
of the filing of the petition and bond, as 
required by the statute, and upon this 
point the courts seem to be in hopeless 
confusion. 

One set of decisions takes the view 
that the purpose of the notice is to give 
the adverse party an opportunity to ap- 
pear in the State Court and if he so 
elects, to oppose the removal, and that 
no notice is sufficient which does not af- 
ford that opportunity. 

Another set of cases holds that the 
purpose of the notice is simply in the 
nature of an advice to the adverse party 
that removal proceedings have been in- 
stituted in the State Court so that he 
may be advised that his case is one in 
which a removal is being: perfected. 

The citation of two authorities will be 
sufficient to show the divergent views of 
the courts upon this point. The cases 
generally are collected and discussed in 
the form of a review by Judge Cochran 
of the District Court of Kentucky in the 
case of Lee v. Continental Insurance 
Company, 292 Fed. 408, and by Judge 
Rose for the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Fourth Circuit in the case of Wil- 
liams v. New York P. & N. R. Co., 11 
Fed. (2d) 363. 


Two Views on Doctrine 
Taken by Courts 


Judge Cochran takes the view that the 
purpose of the notice prescribed by the 
statute is to give the adverse party an 
opportunity to appear and resist the re- 
moval and that therefore sufficient no- 
tice of the time and place when the ap- 
plication will be presented is necessary, 
while Judge Rose takes the view that 
the purpose of the notice is simply to 
advise the adverse party that a removal 
proceeding is in progress and that any 
notice which may be considered as prior 
in time to the filing is sufficient to sat- 
isfy the statute. 

It would unduly prolong this memo- 
randum to discuss the reasons advanced 
by both jurists for their respective con- 
clusions. I am inclined to the view that, 
upon the limited opportunity which I 
have had for examination of the point, 
I shall adopt the view of Judge Rose of 
the Fourth Circuit. 

The eminence of this jurist at least 
inspires confidence when it is considered 
that he was for many years upon the 
United States District bench in Mary- 
land, and from 1922 up to the present 
time has been a judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 


, and in addition to this that he has pre- 


pared in three different editions, treatises 
on Tederval Jurisprudence and Procedure 


(which have been repeatedly recognized 


! 


Plaintiff’s Contentions 
Favored by Decision 


Party Would Have Had No Ap- 
peal from Order Remanding 
Case to State Court. 


and cited by the Federal courts. 

In Williams v. New York, supra, Judge 
Rose, in speaking for the court, lays 
stress upon the divergence in court deci- 
sions upon the point, indulges a mild 
criticism of Congress for not clarifying 
the statutory atmosphere, and reviews 
the decision of Judge Cochran of the 
District Court of Kentucky, and very 
ably sets forth his reasons for his own 
conclusions. 

Any Notice Prior to 
Filing Petition Sufficient 

The purpose of the notice being there- 
fore simply to advise the adverse party 
that the removal proceeding was taking 
place, any notice coming within the pro- 
vision of the statute and made prior to 
the filing of the petition and bond would 
be considered sufficient. Three elements 
in the case at bar seem to justify this 
court in holding that the notice here 
was sufficient. 

First, a general analysis of the record 
leads me to the conclusion that the notice 
in this case was actually given before 
the filing in the State Court, which was 
not completed until the bond was filed 
on Monday, February 28, and the cir- 
cumstances would seem to indicate that 
the receipt of the notice by counsel] for 
defendant was prior to that time. 

Second, while the conversation of 
counsel over the phone would be per- 
haps in no sense legally binding in re- 
gard to no objection being made to a 
removal of the case, either upon the 
theory of waiver or estoppel, the con- 
versation as outlined by counsel for 
plaintiff in his affidavit might reasonably 
lead his opponent to believe that strict 
attention to the removal procedure need 
not be given, in view of the fact that no 
resistance was contemplated. 

Third, the right of removal is. a sub- 
stantial right (Young v. Southern Pa- 
cific, 15 Fed. (2d) 280), and should not 
therefore be lightly cast aside. 


No Appeal Open From 
Remanding Order 


Under the statute, from a remanding 
order there is no appeal. (Judicial Code, 
section 28 (U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 71). 
The defendant here, in the event of a re- 
mand, would have no redress from the 
denial of his right to a trial in the Fed- 
eral Court, while the plaintiff, if he still 
believes the case improperly removed, 
has a right to the review of that point 
by the Court of Appeals. 

The question upon an analysis of the 
facts is indeed a close one, as is the 
point in regard to the purpose of the 
statutory notice. This court is in no 
wise certain of its construction upon 
either angle of the controversy, but feels 
that at least by the denial of the motion 
to remand, the rights of all parties will 
be amply: protected. 

An order may be entered accordingly, 
reserving to plaintiff his proper excep- 
tions. 

May 9, 1927. 


Alien Is Discharged 
On Habeas Corpus 


Allegation of Probably Becom- 
ing Public Charge Held to 
Be Unfounded. 


IN RE: SIMON DOUCETTE v. ANNA C. M. 
TILLINGHAST, ET AL., CiviL No. 3663; 


District Court, District OF MASSA- | 


CHUSETTS. 

The alien was herein discharged on his 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus it 
appearing that the allegation that he 
was likely to become a public charge 
was unfounded. 

The full text of the memorandum of 
opinion delivered by Judge Brewester 
follows: 

Upon the above entitled petition a 
writ of habeas corpus was issued run- 
ning to the respondent Commissioner of 
Immigration. 

Upon hearing it appeared that the 
alien, Simon Doucette, had been recently 
discharged from the State Hospital at 
Westboro, Mass.; that he was about to 
be deported on the ground that he was 
likely to become a public charge: that he 
had been released on bail and had se- 


_cured employment at his trade; that he 


was not physically or mentally incapac- 


itated from earning sufficient wages for | 


his own support. 

It further appeared that he had three 
children, all of whom were earning good 
wages or salaries and were entirely 
capable of supporting their parent if he 
should become in any way incapacitated. 

It sems to me to be a case where the 
doctrine laid down in Nocchi y. Johnson, 
6 Fed. (2d) 1 may be applied. See Mass. 
G. L. ¢. 278, sec. 20. 

May Accept Bond. 

I am the more inclined to discharge 
the alien upon the writ because the Im- 
migration Department has expressed a 
willingness to refrain from deportation 
upon receipt of a bond in the penal sum 
of $500.00 to provide against his becom- 
ing a public charge and has arbitrarily 
and unreasonably refused to accept 
surety which, in my opinion, should have 
been deemed adequate. Of course this is 
an administrative act and I do not base 
my decision upon their refusal to accept 
the proferred bona. 

The alien Simon Doucette may be dis- 
charged upen said writ, 

June 1, 1927, 


Petroleum 


Patent Is Allowed 
Claims to Bracket 
Of Lighting Fixture 
Prior Art Would Not Meet In- 
vention Without Difficult 


Reconstruction or 
Modification. 


Roy W. SCHWEIKER; 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 


APPLICATION OF 
APPEAL 190; 
PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1632510, for attaching brackets 

for lighting fixtures was granted to 

Schweiker June 14, 1927, on application 

filed March 11, 1925. 

George R. Hamlin for appellant. 
Claims for lighting fixtures were pat- 
entable because prior art structures 
would not meet them without adifficult 
reconstruction of this prior art. The full 
text of the opinion of the examiners-in- 
chief (Henry, Smith and Ruckman) fol- 
lows: 
Seven Claims Were Rejected. 


This is an appeal from a final re- 
jection of all claims, seven in number. 
We reproduce claim 2 as illustrative of 
the appealed claims: 

“2. In an attaching bracket for 
lighting fixtures, the combination with a 
base plate, of a one-piece supporting 
member engaged with the interior of 
the fixture above the lower end thereof, 
said fixture having shade holding means 
disposed below the point of engagement 
of the supporting member with said fix- 
ture, means depending from the base 
plate which suspends the supporting 
member, and a lamp socket comprising 
a base section which carries a lamp re- 
ceiving metal shell, and a _ screw 
threaded ring section which is fastened 
to the base section through the medium 
of its screw threads, the supporting 
member being located between, and 
clamped by the sections of said lamp 
socket, and a cushioning gasket inter- 
posed between one of said sections and 
said member.” 

The references upon 
Walin, 937342, October 19, 
Roller, 1273408, July 238, 1918; 
Reamer, 1504028, August 5, 1924. 


Means Had for Holding Shade. 


The examiner rejects claims 1 to 5, 
inclusive, on the Roller patent in view 
of the patent to De Reamer. In _ the 
statement on appeal it is said that there 
is no invention in substituting for the 
socket of Roller the two-part socket and 
gasket of De Reamer. 

The examiner also suggests that a 


relied are: 
1909; 


De 





conventional two-part socket would be, 


employed in the Roller construction in 

which case the claims would be met by 

the Roller reference. 

All of the claims of the group under 
consideration, except claim 2, are lim- 
ited to a one-piece lighting fixture or 
shell having shade holding means. 
Niether Roller nor De Reamer has a 
one-piece lighting fixture with shade 
holding means so that even if the refer- 
ence structures could be combined the 
claims would not be met. 

In the Roller patent the shade is not 
carried by the lighting fixture, which 
must be the part 2, but by the member 
generally indicated by the numeral 11. 
Moreover, aside from the lack of sup- 
porting disclosure for the claims in the 
references it is not at all clear how the 

| De Reamer two-part socket could be as- 
sociated with the member 11 of Roller 
without considerable modification or re- 
construction. 
Reconstruction Necessary. 

This last noted difficulty, i. e., the as- 
sociation or combination of structures 
taken from the two references applies 
to each of the claims of the group under 
consideration while the lack of dis- 
closure of a one-piece lighting fixture 
applies particularly to claims 1, 3, 4 
and 5. 

We note that claim 1 seems to be 

confused. The claim calls for an in- 
ternal supporting member and also for 
a ring. It is not clear what constitutes 
the supporting member as distinguished 
from the ring. Appellant’ should be 
permitted to amend claim 1 to clear up 
this confusion. 

The examiner rejects claims 6 and 7 
on a combination of the Roller and 
Walin references. The Walin patent 
does disclose a one-piece fixture or shell 
but we think it would involve such a 
reorganization of the structure of one 
or both references to meet the claims as 
to involve invention. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, attention being directed to our 
recommendation repecting claim 1. 


Complaint of Unfair 
Competition Rejected 


MONARCH COMPANY, INC., AND THERM- 
A-JuG COMPANY, INC., v. MANTLE 
LAMP COMPANY OF AMERICA, EQUITY 
No. 3889; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

There being no evidence establish- 
ing unfair competition plaintiffs’ bill was 
dismissed. The opinion was written by 
Circuit Judge Anderson (concurred in 
by Judges Alschuler and Evans) and 
follows in full text: 

Appellants filed suit against appellee 
for unfair competition in the sale of 
heat-insulated receptacles designed to 
keep hot liquids hot and cold liquids cold. 

The only question presented upon the 
issue of unfair combetigion is whether 
the decree was right upon the evidence. 
We have examined the evidence and are 





satisfied that it does not warrant a de- | 


cree for appellants upon this issue. 
That part of the decree dismissing the 
bill of complaint is affirmed. 


But we cannot approve the decree | 
upon the patent branch of the case. For |} 
the reasons stated in our opinion in the | 
Macomb case, we hold the patent in- | 
This part of the decree is re- | 
the | 
be 4 


valid. 
versed, with direction 
counterclaim. Costs 


to dismiss 
shall 
| equally between the parties. 
& May 28, 1927, 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Advertect, inc. Advertect homes, 1927- 
1928 ed. Bungalows—two-story houses, 
semi-bungalows, complete with floor 
plans, all illustrations in four colors. 
96 p. illus. South Bend, Ind., Adver- 
tect, 1927. 27-12398 

American academy of arts and letters. 
Proceedings at the commemoration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Moliere, and in celebra- 
tion of the power and beauty of the 
literature of France and its influence 


upon that of the English-speaking | 


peoples, by the American academy of 
arts and letters. (Academy publica- 
tion no. 38.) 184 p. N. Y., American 
academy of arts and letters, 1926. 
27-12405 
Australia. Royal commission on Nor- 
folk Island affairs. Report of the 
Royal commission on Norfolk Island 
affairs; together with appendices. 77 


p. Melbourne, H. J. Greene, govern- | 


ment printer, 1926. 27-4357 
Benson, Robert E. Natural trigonome- 
tric functions, containing the natural 
sine, cosine, tangent and cotangent to 
seven decimal places for every ten 
seconds of are from 0 degree to 90 de- 
grees semiquadrantly arranged. 191 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., R. E. Benson, 
1927. 27-12383 
Brown, Alfred Bradley. “Chips from off 
the old block.” 28 p. [n. p.] 1926. 
27-4430 
Chase, William Merritt. Paintings by 
William Merritt Chase. 11 leaves, 55 
plates. St. Louis, Mo., Newhouse gal- 
leries, 1927. 27-12400 
Craig, Palmer H. The Hall effect in bis- 
muth with low magnetic fields. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Cin- 
cinnati.) 772-778 p. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1926. 27-12390 
Ellis. Edward Sylvester. From the ranch 
to the White House; life of Theodore 
Roosevelt . . . additional chapters by 
W. Montgomery Major. (Log cabin to 
White House series.) 373 p. Chicago, 
A. Whitman & co., 1927. 27-12391 
Fulton, Bentley Ball. ... Studies of the 
North American Oecanthinae (Orthop- 
tera) (Iowa state college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. Doctoral 
thesis no. 50: Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa 
state college of agriculture and me- 
chanie arts, 1926.) 363-383, 20, 43, 61 
p., illus. Ames, Ia., 1926 27-12386 
Guitteau, William Backus. The history of 
the United States; a textbook for sec- 
ondary schools ... Rev. ed. 692 p., 
illus. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 
27-12395 
Hoskins, William Muriece. The adsorp- 
tion of carbon dioxide, carbon monox- 
ide, and oxygen, by the catalysts, man- 
ganese dioxide, cupric oxide, and mix- 
tures of these oxides. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.—University of California, 1922. 
1454-1474 p. Easton, Pa., 1926. 
27-12387 
International labor conference. 
Geneva, 1925. 1. Draft con- 
ventions: and recommendations on the 
subject of workmen’s compensation 
adopted by the conference at its sev- 
enth session on the 10th June, 1925. 
2. Draft convention and recommenda- 
tion on the subject of equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation 
for accidents, adopted on the 
5th June, 1925. (Authentic text) 
16 p. Dublin, Published by the 
Stationery office, 1926. 27-4331 
International labor conference. 8th 
Geneva, 1926. Conference in- 
ternationale du travail. International 
labour conference Draft con- 
ventions and recommendations . . . 
(authentic texts.) Presented to Parlig- 
ment by command of His Majesty. (G¢. 
Brit. Parliament. Paperg by com- 
mand, Cmd. 2745). 25 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 27-4330 
International telegraph bureau, Bern. 
International list of radiotelegraph 
stations, published by the International 
office of the Telegraph union. 11th edi- 
tion, July, 1926. 461 p. Berne, Inter- 
national office of the Telegraph union, 
1926. 27-4347 
Irish Free State. Greater Dublin com- 
mission of inquiry. Report. 
21 p. 


es Os 


27-4336 

Isaacs, Walter F. The painter looks at 
nature. (University of Washington 
chapbooks, ed. by G. Hughes. No. 2.) 
34 p. Seattle, University of Washing- 
ton book store, 1927. 27-12399 
Kwantung, China (Province). Outline of 
the Kwantung government. Comp. on 
the occasion of the 20th anniversary of 





7th | 





Dublin, Stationery office, 1926. f 





the establishment of the Kwantung 
government. Kwantung government, ' 
Ryojun, September, 1926. 62 p. illus. 
Dairen, Printed by the “Manchuria 
daily news,” 1926. 27-4365 
League of nations. .. . Convention rela- 
tive a l’esclavage, Geneve, le 25 sep- 
tembre 1926... Slavery convention, 
Geneva, September 25th, 1926. (Pub- 
lications de la Societe des nations. vi. 
B. Esclavage. 1926. vi. B 7). 11 p. 
Geneva, Imp, Kundig, 1926. 27-4329 
Milton, John. Areopagitica and other 
prose writings, edited with an intro- 
duction by William Haller. (The mod- 
ern readers’ series). 170 p. N. Y,, 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-12404 
Morgan, Charles L. Color sketches, 
Spain, France, England, with intrq- 
duction by Rexford Newcomb, a. i. a., 
a series of thirty sketches made by 
Mr. Morgan in a trip to Europe, 1926. 
4 p. Chicago, The Western architect, 
1927. 27-12397 
Muller, Louise Marny. Blue-blossomed 
garden; poems of California; draw- 
ings by Frank Morley Fletcher. 44 
p. Santa Barbara, Calif., The 
*Schauer printing studio, 1927. 
27-12401 
Nolen, John. New towns for old; 
achievements in civic improvement in 
some American small towns and 
neighborhoods, introduction by Albert 
Shaw. 177 p. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1927. 27-12396 
Ott, Charles Nelson. A study of the 
mechanism of the catalytic decomposi- 
tion of esters by nickel. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Iowa, 1926.) 15 p. 
Iowa City? 1926. 27-12385 
Sacks, Jacob. The synthesis of homo- 
chaulmoogrie acid, homohydnocarpie 
acid and chaulmoogrylamines. VI. 
(Digest of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Illinois, 1926,) Easton, Pa., 1926. 
27-12388 
California as is. 96 
The Times-mirror 
press, 1927. 27-12394 
Templin, Lucinda de Leftwich. Two il- 
lustrous pioneers in the education of 
women in Missouri. An address by 
. Lindenwood centennial historian. 
Rededication of Sibley hall, Linden- 
wood college, St. Charles, Missouri, 
October 22, 1926. 32 p. St. Charles? 
1926. 27-4431 
Vincent, Harvard Burton. Determina- 
tion of electronic charge from meas- 
urements of shot-effect in aperoidie 
circuits. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Michigan, 1926.) 1250-1264 p. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 1926. 27-12389 
White, Elizabeth Brett. American opin- 
ion of France from Lafayette to Poin- 
care, 346 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 
27-12393 


Shepardson, Lucia. 
p. Los Angeles, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Federal Legislation Providing for Fed- 
eral Aid in Highway Construction and 
the Construction of National Forest 
Roads and Trails. Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for carrying out the Federal Highway 
Act and amendments thereto. Rules 
and Regulations for administering for- 
est roads and trails. Miscellaneous 
Circular No. 105, Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-424 

Dietary Scales and Standards for Meas- 
uring a Family’s Nutritive Needs. By 
Edith Hawley, Food Economist, Eco- 
nomics Division, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Technical Bulletin No. 8, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. Agr. 27-425 

Procedure for Testing Hose Masks for 
Permissibility. Issued by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 27-26697 

General Rules and Regulations Prescribed 
by the Board of Supervising Inspec- 
tors: Rivers. Issued by the Steamboat 
Inspection Service, Department of 
Commerce. Free at the Steamboat 
Inspection Service. 27126665 

Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, January- 
December, 1926. Includes opinions by 
the Attorney General, decisions of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, and recent publications and de- 
cisions of courts. Price, 15 cents. 

[18-26585] 

Tide Tables, United States and Foreign 
Ports for the Year 1928. Published by 
the United States Coast and Geodetie 
Survey. Price, 75 cents. [11-35919] 


Subscription 


Washington, D. C. 


a week, as indicated below: 


Remittance enclosed for 
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Index Number 
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Mining in Alaska. 


Is Outranked by 
Other Industries 


Change Considered to Assure 
Commercial Future of 

Territory, Says Geo- 

“z logical Survey. 


oh “he 


Despite the fact that Alaska’s loss 
in gold production has been partly made 
up by increased production of other 
metals and mineral substanees, other in- 
dustries, notably fisheries have displaced 
athe mineral industry as the principal 
squrce of wealth in the Territory, the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, stated on June 25. 

The survey views this change in rela- 
tive rank of the mining industry as evi- 
dence of the growing importance of 
Alaska and certainty of its commercial 
future, saying, “a diversity of commer- 


cial interests argues for growth and sta- | 


bility of population.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The mineral industry of Alaska was 
until a few years ago the principal 
source of wealth in the Territory, but the 
grevth of other industries, notably the 
fisheries, together with the decrease in 
mineral production resulting from in- 
creased cost of mining and supplies and 
decreased output from bonanza gold 
placers, has displaced it from its leading 
position, notwithstanding the fact that 
the loss in gold production has been 
partly made up by increased production 
in other metals and mineral substances. 


Commercial Future Forecast. 





This change in relative rank of the 
mining industry is evidence of the grow- | 
ing importance of Alaska and the cer- 
tainty of its commercial future, for a 
diversity of commercial interests argues 
for growth and stability of population. 
Mineral production still holds an honor- 
able place among the sources of wealth 
in Alaska andythe present scale of pro- 
duction is likely to be maintained if not 
raised. 

Up until the end of 1925, Alaska had | 
produced more than $553,000,000 in gold, | 
copper, silver, lead and other mineral | 
substances since the year 1880, which | 
may be negarded as marking the begin- 
ning of its mining industry. From 1880 
to 1897 there was a slow but steady in- 
crease which brought the annual produc- 
tion up to about $2,500,000. Beginning 
with 1898 a rapid increase in produc- 
tion took place as a result of the dis- 
covery of rich gold-bearing gravel in 
many parts of Alaska. The output of 
other metals besides gold, such as cop- 
per and silver, also increased, and the 
curve of gold production was no longer 
coincident with the curve of total min- 
eral production. From 1898 to 1906 the 
total mineral production increased from 
less than $2,500,000 to over $20,000,000. 
Since 1906 Alaska’s mineral production 
has varied a little above or a little below | 
the $20,000,000 mark, except during the 
extraordinary years of the yar (1916- | 
1918), when the high price of copper and | 
resulting stimulus to production carried | 
the value of the minerals produced to 
nearly $50,000,000 in 1916. 

Gold Production Diminished. 

The year 1906 marks the peak of | 
Alaska’s yearly gold output. Since then | 
the amount of gold produced from the | 
placers has slowly diminished as the | 
bonanza gravel deposits were exhausted, 
till now the proportion of placer gold | 
in the annual output is not greatly dif- | 
ferent from that of lode gold. There is 
much reason to believe that, although 
the high record of the bonanza placer 
days is not likely to be repeated, the 
present rate of gold production will 
probably be maintained and may rea- 
sonably be expected to incredse. 


German Training Ship 
To Visit Juneau, Alaska 





The German cruiser “Emden” is ef- 
pected to visit the Port of Juneau, 
Alaska, from June 26 to July 7, the De- 
partment of War announced June 25. 
Instructions have been 
Army Corps Area Commander at 
Francisco to extend the “usual courtesies 
and ‘a 


facilities. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
Ninth | 
Corps Area, San Francisco, Calif., has | 


The Commanding General, 
been informed by the War Department 
that it expected that the German 
eruiser “Emden” will visit the Port of 
Juneau, Alaska, from June 26 to July 7 
in the course of a training cruise. 

The Corps Area Commander has been 
directed to issue instructions that the 
usual courtesies and facilities be ex- 
tended to the vessel. 


ic 
is 


State Monopoly Exercised 


issued to the | 
San | 





Radio broadcasting in Latvia is a state 
monopoly, the American Commercial 
Attache at Riga, C. J. Mayer, has re- 
ported in a statement just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Radio broadcasting is a State monop- 
oly :in Latvia and no private company 
can get a egncession for the opening and 
operating of a broadcasting station. 

Latvia aiso has been allotted only one 
wave length, 526 meters. thus not per- 
mitting the operation of more than one 
broadcasting station in that country. 

The State-owned broadcasting station 
is operated without any special law ex- 
cept the general radio law on the estab- 
lishment and operation of radio stations 
in Latvia, e 
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Indexed by 
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Aeronautics 


Air mail field equipment to be trans- 
ferred to spunicipalities where fields are 
located. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Daily airplane service announced be- 
tween Paris and Constantinople. 
‘ Page 1, Col. 6 
Studies made of navigation problems 
to be encountered by Army aviators in 
flight from California to Hawaii. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Agriculture 


Continuation of full text of address 
holding that hedging in grain futures 
may be employed advantageously , to 
country elevators. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Delegation of farm and industrial or- 
ganizations asks Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to extend Federal research into 
fundamental problems of farming. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Forty-six per cent of Northwest 
farmers are members of two or more 
cooperative marketing associations. 

Page 5, Col. 6 
of Agriculture com- 
requirements in 


Department 
pares labor 
various crops. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Funds lacking to enforce provisions 
of Produce Agency Act except anti- 
dumping features. 


Page 1, Col. 1 |} 


Daily anabysis of commodity prices 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Weekly grain market review. 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


Banking-Finance 


General Counsel Memorandum hold- 
ing union of national banks is merger 
as distinguished from consolidation for 
tax purposes. 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 
Reserve Board announces | 


Federal 
changes in State bank membership to- 


gether with banks given authority to | 


exercise trust powers. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 
Federal Reserve Board reports debits | 


to individual accounts totaled $13,630,- 
000,000 for week ending June 22 


Page 7, Col. 3 | 


Federal Reserve Board monthly re- 
view shows 
higher level than for recent months. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank to open | 


branch in San Antonio, Tex., on July 5. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
the 


Daily statement of 


States Treasury. 


= 


Page 7 


Transactions of Office of Comptroller | 


of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 
New books received at the Library 


of Congress. 


Coal 


Production of coal of both types de- 
clined in week ended June 18 from 
preceding week. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Page 9, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce says Brit- 

ish strike settlement is reflected in de- 
cline in exports of coal. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Commerce-Trade 


Canton doubles its exports of human 
hair to the United States in April. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Continuation of weekly survey of 
world business conditions, 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily analysis of commodity prices 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Weekly review of world trade op- 


raising | * 


United | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Tariff Commission. 
| 
| 
| 


office 


Over Radio in Latvia | 


Representatives Plan 
Survey of Shipping 


Three Members of House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations 
to Visit Europe. 


Representatives Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind.; Sandlin (Dem.), of Minden, 
La., and Cullen (Dem.), of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., all members of the House Commit- 
tee on Apprepriations, will leave New 
York on July 2 for Europe to study con- 
ditions with respect to shipping and 
other matters affected by Congressional 
legislation, it was stated orally at the 
of Representative Wood on 
June 25. 

Mr. Wood is chairman of the House 


subcommittee in charge of the Independ- 
| ent Offices appropriation bill, which in- 


cludes the Shipping Board. Represen- 


| tative White (Rep.), of Augusta, Me., 


| who 


is next in rank for chairman of 


| the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
| rine and Fisheries, to succeed Frank D. 


| 
‘ 


Scott (Rep.), of Alpena, Mich., who was 
defeated for reelection to the Seventieth 
Congress, also has been abroad studying 
shipping and other matters. Shipping 
Board legislation is on the calendar of 
the Merchant Marine Committee. 


Eligibles for Positions 
Of Postmaster Certified 


The Civil Service Commission has cer- 


tified to the Postmaster General, Harry | 


portunities. Page 6, Col. 2 
Spanish Government characterizes 
specific qualities of castile soap. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Exports of beverages rose in 1926 
and exceeded exports. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Corporations 


General Counsel Memorandum holds 
date for filing tax exemption certifi- 
cates is not a statute of limitations 
against claims for refunds. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Corporations record larger net in- 
comes in 1926+ 


Cotton 


Estonia provides for drawback of 
duty on cotton used in production of 
goods for export. 


Page 1, Col. 5 





Page 6, Col. 4 

Daily cotton market 

prices. Page 5, Col. 5 

Weekly cotton market review shows 
moderate demand for product. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


analysis of 


Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., dismisses 
suit charging unfair competition in 
| sale of heat-insula receptacles. (Mon- 
| arch Company, Ine. v. Mantle Lamp 
| Co.) 
| Page 11, Col. 5 
Mass., 


District Court, 


Grotps 


Indian Affairs 


Secretary of Board of Indian Com- 
| missioners describes the races of In- 
| dians vhich would meet President Cool- 
| idge at Pine Ridge Agency should he 

accept Sioux nation invitation. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


| Insular Possessions 


General Wood discusses conditions 
in the Philippines and says he will re- 
turn to his post. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Labor 


Department of Agriculture com- 
pares labor requirements in raising 
various crops. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


District Court, Mich., holds patent 
claim for improvement in towel reclaim- 





| 
| 


| 


| Milling 


discharges | 


alien upon finding that obligation of | 


| probably becoming public charge was 

unfounded. (Doucette v. Tillinghast). 

Page 11, Col. 4 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Customs 


| Customs Court reclassifies duties on 


| various kinds of electrical equipments. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Education 


Bureau of Education says 1,500 stu- 

| dents from India are in British colleges. 

Page 12, Col. 5 

Bureau of Education reports on 

adult schools for 
| Carolina. 


| Foodstuffs 


industrial production at | 


Weekly butter market review. 


F oreign Affairs 


Continuation of full text of pro- 
posals submitted to the League of Na- 
tions to provide legal uniformity in 
the positions and functions of consuls. 


Representative  Britter 
doubt as to successful outcome of 
Geneva armament conference. 


illiterates in North | 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


| 


| 





Page 9, Col. 1 | 
expresses | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Closing address of President General } 


of World Economic Conference. 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Transportation reported at standstill 
|} and most shops closed in Foochow 
District, China. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Government without information 

that Japan contemplates proposing 

treaty of perpetual peace with United 
States. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Forestry 


War Department provides pistol belts 
for forest fire fighters on national res- 
ervations. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Continuation of full text of topical 
survey article by Chairman of the 


Immigration 


District Court, Mass., discharges 
alien upon finding that obligation of 
probably becoming public charge was 
(Doucette v. Tillinghast). 
Page 11, Col. 4 


unfounded. 


S. New, the names of persons who are 
eligible for appointment as postmasters, 


the Post Office Department has just an- | 


nounced orally. 

The names .of eligibles are William 
Frieden and Aron E. McDonald, Kiowa, 
Kans.; Wallace L. Holst and Robert H. 
Forrest, Brogham, Utah, and Alice M. 
Welch, Phoebus, Va., and David M. 
Cloninger, Newton, N. C. 


Receiving Sets for Radio 
In Norway Number 64,000 


The latest unofficial census of radio 
receiving sets in Norway places the num- 
ber at 64,000, of which approximately 
50,000 are installed in and around Oslo, 
and 10,000 around Bergen, Commercial 
Attache H. Sorensen, at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, has reported in a statement 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on June 24. 


Chester Mills Appointed 


Prohibition Zone Supervisor 


The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
J. M. Doran, has announced the transfer 
of Chester P. Mills, prohibitioner admin- 
istrator for New York, to the post of 
zone supervisor for the Eastern Area. 

Maurice Campbell, the present zone 
supervisor, takes over the post of admin- 
istrator for New York. It was orally 
announced that the transfers are mu- 
tually satisfactory to both officials. 


| 


ing device is invalid infringed. (Jac- 
ques Rousse v. First National Bank.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Patent claims allowed for improve- 
ment in lighting fixture bracket. (Roy 
W. Schweiker.) Page 11, Col. 5 
Domestic plate glass manufacturers 
present brief to Tariff Commission in 
behalf of appeal for increased duty. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Daily analysis of grain market 
prices. Page 5, Col. 5 


Weekly grain market review. 


Municipal Gov't 


Application of city of Muscle Shoals, 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


Ala., for water and power from Muscle | 


Shoals plant taken under advisement 
by Chief of Army Engineers. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Rep. James says Army has no right 
to lobby against bills after they have 
passed House, particularly by spending 
money on propaganda. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of 


| the War Department. 
Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Army dirigible RS-1 to make ex- 


| tended flight from Scott Field, Ill. to 


eastern coast points. 
Page 38, Col. 4 
Line officers of Naval Academy 
classes of 1897-1905 are to be examined 
as to fitness with aircraft units. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Five Cuban Army officers designated 
to attend\ schools of United States 
Army. Page 12, Col. 4 
New assignments given for brigadier 
generals in Army. Page 3, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Captain E. J. King qualifies as naval 
aviator. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Two Mexican officers to attend Army - 


| School for Quartermasters. 


| 
| 


Page 4, Col. 3 


| 





Page 3, Col. 7 


Oil 


District Court of Wyoming finds pur- |} 


pose of notice of removal of oil cause 
is to advise adverse party that removal 
proceeding is in progress. (Milliken 
v. Transcontinental Oil Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 2 


Packers 


Daily analysis of meat and livestock 
market prices. 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


suits filed in the various 


Page 10, Col. 5 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Postal Service 


Mileages of motor trucks used in 
postal service studied by Post Office 


Cuban Officers to Be 


Given Army Training | 








Department, but findings are not to be 
published. 
‘ Page 12, Col. 7 
Court of Appeals, D. of C., holds de- 
fendants charged with using mails to 
defraud as answerable at place of de- 
livery of letter where indictment was 
issued. (Kay, et al. v. Snyder.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Postmasters urged to make adequate 
cancellation on redeemed postal savings 
cards. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Postmasters. advised not to notify 
Department upon transferring stamps 
to another office. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Eligible list certified for postmaster- 
ship at Memphis, Tenn. 
Page 12, Col. 5 
Eligible lists certified for four post- 
offices. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Postal reports indicate increase in 
money order business. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Prices announced for rural mail de- 
livery maps. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


New area of Sequoia National Park 
to be opened with ceremonies July 
10 to 11, 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Bureaus of Mines and the Census 
to make survey of stocks of anthracite 
and bituminous coal in bins of rail- 
roads, industrial plants and other large 
consumers, as of July 1. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis railroads. ' 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Seaboard Air Line asks to assume 
liability for $850,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Approval given to Union Pacific ap- 
plication to sell $26,835,000 of bonds at 
99%. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Hearings completed on application 
of directors wishing to serve on board 
of Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Date for hearing on oral argument 
for leasing of Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh is postponed. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Suspension of proposed rate in- 
creases on petroleum and products Ao 
destinations in Mississippi Valley.y 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Increases reported in prices of coal 

and fuel oil used by class 1 railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 4 

Summary of rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Summary of rate hearings. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Radio 


Federal Radio Commission denies ap- 
plications of four stations for changed 
frequencies. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce advised ra- 
dio broadcasting in Latvia is controlled 
as State monopoly. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Census of radio receiving sets in 
Norway places number at 64,000. 

Page 12, Col. 3 


Reclamation 


Grazing lands offered for entry in 
Tule Lake Division of Klamath Recla- 
mation project. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Rubber 


Exports of rubber in May are lower 
than in April. Page 9, Col. 4 
General Wood says rubber will be 
principal crop of Philippines. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
is authorized to attend the Signal Corps 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


First Lieutenant Manuel Villade y 


© | Garcia Pola is authorized to proceed to 


Arrangements Were Made at the 
Request of the Cuban 
Embassy. 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Department of War, at the request of 
the Cuban Embassy, for five officers of 
the Cuban Army to attend military 


| schools of the United States Army dur- 


ing the forthcoming scholastic year, the 


| Department of War has just announced. 


The officers, and the schools to which 
they were deisgnated, are as follows: 

Captain Jose H.’Ventosa y Diaz (hav- 
ing completed the advance course at the 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla.), 
is authorized to attend the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

First Lieutenant Arturo Torres y 
Viera is authorized to attend the Cav- 
alry School, Fort Riley, Kansas, to take 
the Troop Officers’ Course. 

First Lieutenant Manual R. Arteaga 
y Ponce de Leon (having completed the 
Troop Officers’ Course, 1926-27, the Cav- 
alry School) is authorized to take the 
Advanced Equitation Course, the Cavalry 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

First Lieutenant Juan E. Diaz y 
Sedano (having eompleted the Tank 
Course at Camp Meade, Baltimore, Md.) 


Aberdeen Proving Ground for a special 
course of instruction covering a period of 
one month. 


Three Names Are Certified 


(For Memphis Postmastership 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has certified to the Postmaster 
General, Harry S. New, the names of 
three persons who have successfully 
passed the examination for postmaster 
at Memphis, Tenn., Solomon Seches, 


Hugh C. McKellar, George Thomas 
Taylor. 

The application of Louis E. Rugg was 
withdrawn by request of the candidate, 
the Commission advised Mr. New. 


Students From India 
Are in British Colleges 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, stated orally on June 
25 that according to a recent report 
which it had received, about 1,500 stud- 
ents from India are taking courses*of 
study in schools and colleges of Great 


Britain. The annual expense of these 
students to parents or guardians has 


Daily 


ane 


/ 


Subscriptiou by Mail: 
P $18.00 per Year. 


Today’s Issue 


al ° 
Science 
Exchange silicate softener declared 
to be most satisfactory to soften hard 
water. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Assistant Director of Bureau of 
Standards reviews refinements of meas- 
urement of very large and very small 
tistances and amounts. 


e > . 
Shipping 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, holds that compensation of 
pilots of San Francisco is taxable un- 
der 1926 Revenue Act. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 8 ,Col. 7 
Three members of House Committee 
on Appropriations to make study of 
shipping conditions in Europe. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Japan grants loan to shipbuilding 
concern for completion of naval ves- 
sels. Bank operating yard to be re- 
opened. 


Tariff 


Continuation of full text of topical 
survey article by Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. 


Page 1, Cok 5 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Domestic manufacturers present brief 

to Tariff Commission in behalf of ap- 
peal for increased duty. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue reports 
gain of more than $30,000,000 in in- 
come tax receipts in 1926. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Summary ‘of decisions by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decis*sus on Page 8. 
ry) ° * 
lerritories 

Fisheries and other industries dis- 
place mining as source of wealth in 
Alaska, says Geological Survey, assur- 
ing commercial future of territory. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

German training ship Emden to visit 
Juneau, Alaska, June 26-July 7. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Textiles 


Distinguished stripe in hosiery is de- 
nied trade mark registration by the 
Court of Appeals, D. of C. (Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Weekly cotton market review shows 
moderate demartd for product. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Trade Marks - 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Trade Practices 


Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., dismisses 
suit charging unfair competition in 
sale of heat-insula receptacles. (Mon- 
arch Company, Inc. v. Mantle Lamp 
Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 


Veterans 


War Department authorizes officers 
and men of Regular Army and’ reserve 
branches to wear war-time uniforms at 
American Legion Convention in France. 

Page 12, Col, 6 

Veterans’ Bureau issues new general 


order outlining procedure to be followed | 


for appointment of fiduciary for a 
minor or mentally incompetent bene- 
ficiary. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
General Pershing announces that con- 
struction of American battle monu- 
ments will be begun in September. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Wool 


Daily 
prices. 


analysis of wool market 


Page 5, Col. 5 





been estimated at approximately £300 | 


each 


War-Time Uniforms 
Sanctioned for Parade 


Department of War Makes Rul- 
ing for Soldiers at Legion 
Convention. 


Officers and men of the Regular Army 
and of its reserve branches who are 
members of the American Legion have 
been authorized to wear the war-time 
Army uniform, with insignia of rank 
held in war service, when members of 


the American Legion appear in uniform 
at the American Legion convention in 
France. The authorization was issued, 
the Department of War announced June 
26, because of the large parade the 
Legion plans to have in Paris. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The War Department has issued an 
authorization to members of the Regular 
Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, to wear the 
war-time uniform, with insignia of rank 
held during the war service, on the oc- 
casions when members of the American 
Legion appear in uniform at the Legion 
convention in France. This authorization 
was issued on the basis of information 
from the headquaters of the American 
Legion that the uniform only will be 
worn by members of the Legion during 
one large parade in Paris and at such 
appropriate ceremonies as may be ar- 
ranged during the course of visits to the 


_d various cemeteries 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Mileages Studied 
Of Motor Trucks 


In Mail Service 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


Results Not to Be Announced 
as Usage Varies So Much 
From That of Vehicles 


of Private Concerns. 


A comprehensive study of the 
mileages of motor trucks used by the 
Post Office Department has been com-~ 
pleted, it was announced orally on June 
25 at the Department. The Department’s 
studies of this phase of the operation of 
its trucks in the postal motor vehicle 
service was compiled in quarterly re- 
ports filed with its representatives in 
various sections of the country. 

The information, however, will not bee 
disclosed by the Department because it 
believes it will not serve as a posi ae 
comparisons with mileages of tr 3 
industry. The postal motor truck, it 
industry. The postal motor truck,, it 
was explained, is operated under éntirely 
different conditions than trucks in the 
employ of other users. The cost per mile 
of a motor postal truck, it was said, 
would not be a fair basis of comparison 
with that of trucks used in commercial 
fields. 

Greater Usage Given Trucks. 

It was pointed out that the motor 
postal truck, particularly in congested 
areas in the larger cities, is faced with 
greater usage, because of the starting 
and stoppi f the motors. The mile- 
age of a truck figured on this basis, it 
was said, appears to be less than a pri- 
vate truck with which similar operations 
are not so frequent. 

A number of instances are pointed out 
by the Department of its diffiiculties in 
making a proper comparison of its auto- 
motive equipment with that of private 
concerns. It was said that some of the 
larger commercial users of trucks co- 
operated with the Department in making 
its survey of automotive mileages. The 
Department, however, has concluded the 
motor vehicle service is so different from 
truck operations of industrial concerns 
that it is impossible to make the postal 
mileage computations useful to motor 
truck users generally. 

Tabulations To Be Continued. 

It was also claimed by the Department 
that its method for computing its truck 
mileages was unlike that followed Wy 
other users. The Department, howeve 
it was declared, will continue to comp@e 
its statistics, which have been usefu" 
determining the actual life of its au5.¥ 
mobile trucks. 


Notice Not Needed 
In Transfer of Stamps 


Postmasters Advised to Keep 
and Not Return Orders 
of Department. 


Postmasters need not notify the Post 
Office Department that stamps on trans- 
fer orders have been shipped or. re- 
ceived, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, R. S. Regar, has just an- 
nounced. 

Hereafter postmasters are to retain 
copies of transfer orders covering the 
dispatch and receipt of stamp supplies 
between post offices as post office records, 
and kept on file the same length of time 
as stamp stock invoices from the De- 
partment. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The Department occasionally receives 
from postmasters copies of transfer 
orders (Forms 3229 and $229-a) that 
have been sent them directing shipment 
of postage stamp stock from one post 
‘office to another, with notations thereon 
to the effect that the supplies have been 
dispatched or received as the case may 
be. 

Often Notified By Letter. 

It is also not infrequent that informa- 
tion to the same effect is received from 
postmasters by letter, particulagky from 
fordwarding postmasters, apparehtly for 
the purpose of informing the Depart- 
ment that they have complied with the 
instructions. 

Hereafter postmasters will please re- 
tain the above copies of transfer orders 
covering the dispatch and receipt of 
stamp supplies between post offices as 
post office records to be kept on file the 
same length of time as stamp stock in- 
voices from the Department. 

Hereafter, only in case the postmaster 
is unable to comply with the shipping in- 
structions, or in case the stock when ree 
ceived does not check with the transfer 
order, will it be necessary for the De- 
partment to be notified. 


Proper Cancellation 
Urged in Savings Cards 


The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, R. S. Regar, in a memorandum to 
postmasters, the request is made that 
adequate cancellation be given to ree 
deemed postal-savings cards. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce. 
ment follows: 

When postal-savings cards, with 10 
savings’ stamps affixed, have been re- 
deemed, postmasters are cautioned to see 
that the impression of the special can. 
cellation stamp is well defined; that it 
embraces completely every stamp on the 
card; and that an impression of the 
postal-savings dating stamp is always 
placed in the shield-shaped space pros 
vided for that purpose. See section 12 
paragraph 4, P. L. & R, 





